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Mr. Kiyestey is one of the most 
remarkable ‘and voluminous writers 
of the present day. In the course of 
the last six years he has produced no 
less than twelve volumes of prose and 
verse, besides sundry pamphlets; and 
it must be confessed that there is no 
want of variety in the choice of his 
subjects. Sermons, novels, dramatic 
romances, political and polemical dis- 
guisitions, and treatises upon ancient 
philosophy,’ flow from his pen with 
extreme vigour and rapidity.. One 
while you find him in the pulpit, 
denouncing in no measured terms the 
social institutions of the age, and 
attributing all the vices of the poor 
to the culpable indifference of the 
rich. Then, in company with Alton 
Locke, “tailor and poet,” he takes a 
comprehensive survey of working- 
garrets and chartist meetings, allow- 
ing his companion, by way of recrea- 
tion, an occasional love-passage with 
a countess. Next we are introduced 
to an irresistible gamekeeper, for 
whose sweet sake a young lady of 
rank and fortune pines away, while 
he of the steel-traps departs on a 
voyage of discovery to the realms of 
Prester John! Off again at a tangent 
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goes Mr. Kingsley, who this time car- 
ries us to Alexandria, in the fifth 
century, and introduces us to forty 
Goths, worshippers of Odin, who 
along with forty young women of 
worse than doubtful character, reside 
in a splendid mansion of that re- 
nowned city, occasionally attend lec- 
tures on philosophy delivered by a 
female professor, and beguile their 
tedium by harpooning hippopotami 
on the Nile? Seareely have we re- 
covered from the amazement engen- 


dered by the contemplation of such a 


singular state of society, before we 
are desired by the Rector of Eversley 
to get on board ship, and to sail away 
to the Spanish main for the purpose 
of testifying the sincerity of our Pro- 
testant principles by an indiscriminate 
pillage and massacre of the Dons! 
Of a verity there is no small infusion 
of quicksilver in the veins of Mr. 
Kingsley. 

That these books of his are extra- 
ordinary cannot be denied. We have 
nothing like them in our literature, 
and it is a decided proof of Mr. Kings. 
ley’s high talent that they have ex- 
cited so much attention, and been so 
generally perused; for his faults are 
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not only numerous, but glaring. As 
a fictionist, he does not even try to 
accommodate himself to probability, 
but indulges in the wildest exaggera- 
tions, and in disordered flights of 
fancy. In depicting character he dis- 
plays great lack of originality; most 
of the personages to whom he intro- 
duces us bearing a suspicious resem- 
blance to the ideal children of other 
novelists. When purely original, he 
makes his characters so bizarre as to 
try our patience. Some scenes are posi- 
tively tiresome on account of their 
over-minuteness and_ elaboration— 
others are conceived in the most out- 
rageous and fustian spirit of the 
melodrama. Pathos he undoubtedly 
possesses; but it is mixed up with so 
much false sentiment that we rarely 
ean accept it as genuine. And yet 
with all these faults, and many more, 
Mr. Kingsley is a fascinating writer. 
Take up any one of his books, and we 
defy you—in spite of the irritation 
which you feel at the constant recur- 
rence of absurdities—in spite of the 
many violations of nature and pro- 
priety—in spite of your conviction 
that the author is promulgating views 
which are neither sound in theory nor 
fortified by experidhce—in spite of 
the prejudices and paradoxes which 
both annoy and perplex you—and in 
spite of an impression, which becomes 
a certainty as you read on, that the 
author -himself does not always com- 
prehend the drift of his own argu- 
ment or reasoning,—we defy you, we 
say, in spite of all these things, not to 
finish the work. If you are an ener- 
getic and demonstrative reader, you 
may indeed, as was the case with our- 
selves more than once during the per- 
usal of Hypatia, hurl the volume from 
you with a shout of annoyance when 
you arrive at some passage which is so 
peculiarly outrageous as to try your 
temper or your patience; but not- 
withstanding these little ebullitions, 
it is pretty certain that in five minutes 
afterwards you will be at it again. 
The author who, in spite of the many 
and serious faults which we have 
noticed, can thus maintain a hold 
over the attention of the reader, must 
necessarily possess some high coun- 
terbalancing qualities. 

And such qualities undoubtedly Mr. 
Kingsley does possess. First and 
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foremost, he has a great command of 
language; and his style, when he 
pleases to free himself from affecta- 
tion, which is not always the case, is 
singularly pure, nervous, and mascu- 
line. It will be his own fault, if here- 
after he shall compel us to retract this 
preise, by adopting, in imitation of 
another writer who has set a bad copy 
to the age, a dislocated and jerking 
style. As we have already hinted, 
Mr. Kingsley has strong imitative 
tendencies; but we do hope that, in 
this matter, he will not suffer himself 
to be misled, or join the ranks of those 
who appear to be bent upon botching 
their native English. Then he is not 
only a graphic, but a most beautiful 
depicter of scenery. In that respect 
he has hardly an equal; and the talent 
is by no means common. Whether 
he asks us to gaze with him on an in- 
land English landscape like that near 
the Priory in Yeast, or takes us to the 
mud-banks of the Nile, as in Hypatia, 
or describes the breezy downs and 
sea-cliffs of Devon, or transports us 
to the solitudes of a South-American 
forest, as in his latest novel, we feel 
that we are in the company of an 
accomplished master. Some land- 
scape painters, who use colour as their 
vehicle, cannot pass beyond one class 
of subjects—Kingsley, who paints in 
words, excels in all. His pictures of 
scenery are quite as good as those of 
Mr. Longfellow in Evangeline, or of the 
late Michael Seott in Tom Cringle ; 
and having said this, we do not 
think that we can pass a higher en- 
comium upon the graphic power of 
Mr. Kingsley. We may hereafter 
have occasion to quote a specimen,— 
at present let us proceed with our 
estimate of his merits, and his eccen- 
tricities. 

We are convinced that no one 
reader of Mr. Kingsley, however much 
he may admire his genius, has deliber- 
ately adopted his sentiments in the 
gross. In ethics, in religion, or at 
least in religious tendencies, in social 
economy, in his pictures_of society at 
different periods of history, in his 
estimate of real men, and of their 
motives, character, and conduct, he 
perpetually challenges antagonism 
and dissent. And yet his books are 
read, and will continue to be read, 
because, in spite of his many aberra- 
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tions, we believe him to be sincere, 
though actuated by impulse only. It is 
true that, in works of fiction, proba- 
bility must be studied as a primary 
requisite; more especially in those 
which border upon the domain of his- 
tory, and in which characters, of whose 
real life we have preconceived opi- 
nions, appear prominently in the 
scene. Tried by this standard, we 
must pronounce his last work, West- 
ward Ho! to be an entire failure ; for 
his pictures of English society, feel- 
ing and thought, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, as given therein, are utterly 
at variance with historical record, and 
with the voluminous evidence which 
is afforded by the works of the authors 
of that period. The whole novel is a 
huge anachronism; for the characters, 
except in name, belong to the age of 
Cromwell, and not to that of Elizabeth. 
But, setting Westward Ho! for the 
mean time aside, it cannot be said that 
the same remark applies with equal 
force to Yeast or Hypatia. The first is 
simply a speculative or social treatise, 
thrown into the form of a tale, which 
does not profess to fulfil the Aristotelian 
requirements of a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. The latter is a romance ; 
but it introduces us to scenes and to 
forms of society regarding which we 
have few preconceived ideas. All of 
us know something about the period 
of Queen Elizabeth—not one in 
twenty thousand knows anything 
about Alexandria under the bishopric 
of St. Cyril. Therefore we shall pro- 
bably best succeed in explaining our 
views regarding the quality of Mr. 
Kingsley’s works of fiction, by consi- 
dering them in their order. 

Some four or five years ago, Alton 
Tocke was reviewed in the pages of 
Maga. We see no reason what- 
ever for departing from the opinion 
which we then expressed. While 
doing ample justice to the humane 
and philanthropic motives which urged 
Mr. Kingsley to advocate the cause of 
a class which he deemed to be over- 
tasked and injured, we pointed out 
the excessive absurdity of the story, 
and appealed to the author whether 
he really was adopting the best means 
towards the promotion of his object, 
by sketching seenes from which eom- 
mon sense and every-day experience 
. revolted. Richardson’s Pamela, which 
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at one time was to be found in the 
drawer of every kitchen-dresser, be- 
cause it advocated the propriety of 
gentlemen marrying their maid-ser- 
vants, was really mild and rational in 
comparison with Alton Locke; and we 
did hope that Mr. Kingsley, despite 
the extent to which he was inclined 
to carry his socialist principles, would 
take the hint, and not again offend in 
the same direction. However, in 
Yeast, we find him at his old work ; 
and this time really wantonly, beeause 
he did not pretend to have any plot to 
develope. Mr. Kingsley is, we know, a 
gentleman, but he is also a man of ex- 
treme ard unsafe opinions ; and in writ- 
ing as he has done, he has committed a 
grievous fault against society. We do 
not profess to have any sympathy with 
extreme aristocratic distinctions and 
exclusiveness, for we hold that, in 
the eye of the Creator, the peer and 
the beggar are of one value; still we 
maintain that there is a framework in 
society which must necessarily be 
supported and maintained, and that 
any gross violation of it, so far from 
being applauded, ought unhesitatingly 
to be condemned. Even in savage 
life the rule of gradation is observed. 
One chief weds the daughter of an- 
other—he does not search for a bride 
among the progeny of the serfs. With 
us, of a mixed and later race, the 
rule is certainly indefinite ; and wealth 
is often accepted in matrimonial al- 
liances as a substitute for intelligence, 
station, or accomplishment. We see 
that; and we would mourn it oftener 
if we believed that the brides were 
unwilling. But where is the man 
turned of thirty, whose income, be- 
yond the necessary expenditure for 
mutton chops, can barely keep him in 
clothes, boots, and gloves, who has 
not known some adored creature—to 
whom, in private, he has uttered the 
most impassioned vows, and for whose 
sweet sake he has ineurred a hopeless 
bill for bouquets—turn utterly false, 
pick a quarrel with him, or plead 
parental interdiction, and marry an- 
other, simply because the ecaitiff was 
possessed of some £6000 a-year, and 
in the event of his desirable de- 
cease, could settle a comfortable joint- 
ure on the widow? In. such a case 
should we weep for the deserted 
swain? Surely not. Nay, rather 
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rejoice ; because his bill to Mrs. Car- 
stairs, or whoever else supplied him 
with bouquets—torn to pieces by the 
ungrateful fingers of the false one— 
will henceforth be unaugmented, un- 
til he applies himself, as every man 
in such circumstances should, in ear- 
nest to his profession, and, having 
gained a proper place in that, finds 
that, instead of a mere flirt, he may 
secure the affections of a true, sweet, 
domestic, and loving woman. Blessed 
is the man who, by any kind of in- 
fluence or accident, even though it 
cost him an heartache, is delivered 
from the-snare of the modern indoc- 
trinated Syrens. 

There is, however, some excuse to 
be made for girls who enter into 
matrimony purely from interested 
motives. Many of the poor things 
know perfectly well that, unless’ they 
marry and effect a settlement for life, 
they may be left in utter indigence ; 
for papa is terribly extravagant, 
drowned in debt, and unable to face his 
bills at Christmas. Others are not hap- 
py under the parental roof, from which 
they would be glad to escape on almost 
any condition. Others are weak in 
volition, or have been so educated in 
the article of duty, that they dare not 
express repugnance to any proposals 
which may have found favour in the 
eyes of their mammas. Yet every 
one of these may have her secret at- 
tachment. Always in the _ back- 
gtound there appears the vision of 
that slim and curly youth, who danced 
the polka so delightfully, and whose 
attentions at the picnic were so marked 
and gratifying. But then Clara is 
painfully aware that the annual income 
of unhappy Julius is short of £100, 
and that he has no prospect of making 
any more. If, indeed, it were £500! 
But the age of fairies is gone; and 
Julius is a man without expectations, 
and, what is worse, without the or- 
dinary average of brains. So poor 
Clara, with a heavy sigh, takes fare- 
well of her day-dream; and in due 
course of time appears, covered with 
lace, at the hymeneal altar, to give 
her troth to a coarse elderly savage 
. with sandy whiskers, who has cleared 
an enormous fortune by a successful 
speculation in cotton. 

As for men who marry solely for 
money, we cannot find terms strong 
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enough in which to express our con- 
tempt. They, at all events, have no 
excuse to proffer for an act of base 
hypocrisy and degrading selfishness. 
If fortune by inheritance has been 
denied them, they ean exert their 
brains ; if brains are awanting they 
have hands, and can work for their 
daily bread. The sense of indepen- 
dence is among the first of the manl 
virtues, and the being who barters it 
for gold is shortly and emphatically a 
slave. But we must not become too 
general in our observations upon mar- 
riage. ‘ Our objection to Mr. Kingsley 
is, that he advocates, or at least ex- 
hibits a decided leaning towards, 
marriages and attachments which 
society has an interest to discounte- 
nance. 

The best character which Mr. 
Kingsley has ever drawn is Tre- 
garva, the gamekeeper, in Yeast. He 
is represented as one of nature’s 
nobles—brave, intrepid, honest, in- 
dependent, merciful, and religious— 
in short, a man almost without a 
fault, but without any of the adven- 
titious aids of education or breeding. 
The character, no doubt, is over- 
drawn, for Mr. Kingsley can do no- 
thing without exaggeration; still, it 
is deeply interesting; and we must 
not expect from every writer of fiction 
that admirable temperance and pro- 
priety in depicting character, which 
gives such a peculiar charm to the 
immortal compositions of Scott. But 
Mr. Kingsley has a singular knack of 
destroying, or at least lessening the 
interest which he has created, by the 
almost iudicrous style of his personal 
descriptions. We have said that he 
paints scenery well. He cannot draw 
from the human figure. When he 
attempts that, he lapses into silliness, 
and writes absolutely like a Cockney. 
Here is his sketch of the gamekeeper, 

ut into the mouth of his hero, Mr. 
neelot Smith :— 


“ ¢ Fourierist!’ cried Lancelot, laugh- 
ing. ‘But surely you never saw a face 
which had lost by wear less of the di- 
vine image ¢ How thoroughly it exempli- 
fies your great law of Protestant art, 
that “ the Ideal is best manifested in the 
Peculiar.” How classic, how indepen- 
dent of clime or race, is its bland, ma- 
jestic self-possession !—how thoroughly 
Norse its massive squareness! ’ 
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“*And yet, as a Cornishman, he_ 


should be no Norseman.’ 

“*T beg your pardon! Like all noble 
races, the Cornish owe their nobleness to 
the impurity of their blood—to its per- 
petual loans from foreign veins. See how 
the serpentine curve of his nose, his long 
nostril, and protruding, sharp-cut lips, 
mark his share of Phenician or Jewish 
blood! how Norse, again, that dome- 
shaped forehead! how Celtic those dark 
curls, that restless grey eye, with its 
“ swinden blicken,” itke on Troneg Ha- 
gen’s in the Niebelungen Lied! 5 

“He turned: Honoria was devouring 
his words. He saw it, for he was in love, 
and young love makes man’s senses as 
keen as woman’s. 

“*Look! look at him now!’ said 
Claude, in a low voice. ‘How he sits, 
with his hands on his knees, the enor- 
mous size of his limbs quite concealed by 
the careless grace, with his Egyptian 
face, like some dumb granite Memnon!’ 

“*Only waiting,’ said Lancelot, ‘for 
the day-star to arise on him and wake 
him into voice.’ 

“He looked at Honoria as he spoke. 
She blushed angrily; and yet a sort of 
sympathy arose from that moment be- 
tween Lancelot and herself. 

“Our hero feared he had gone too far, 
and tried to turn the subject off.” 


This is very bad as description; 
but we venture to think that the 
sentiment is worse. Honoria is a 
daughter of Squire Lavington, whose 
gamekeeper Tregarva is, and without 
any impertinent approaches upon his 
part, she has fallen desperately in_love 
with the serpentine curve of the nose, 
long nostril, protruding lips, dome- 
shaped forehead, enormous limbs, 
and Egyptian face of this dumb 
poacher-quelling Memnon! This is 
really a little too much; for, if we 
consider it rightly, it implies an en- 
tire departure from the modesty of 
woman, not to say a depraved in- 
stinct. Gamekeepers, in general, are 
tall, strapping, good-looking fellows, 
as befits their calling, and wonder- 
fully gentle, considering the provo- 
cations which they constantly receive. 
Many of them are excellent Chris- 
tians, and fulfil their domestic, moral, 
and social duties in a way that might 
put their betters to shame. But is 
that any reason why young ladies 
should fall in love with them, and 
even acknowledge their attachment 
to their sisters? Such things, doubt- 
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less, have taken place, but they are 
not to be mentioned with honour, or 
to be judged with leniency; and we 
cannot help thinking that the writer 
who unnecessarily brings forward 
such aberrations, and who treats 
them as if society were at fault in 
not recognising unions of the kind, 
ought to bé visited with the very se- 
verest censure. This is not a matter 
to be lightly treated. The socialist 
sympathies of Mr. Kingsley have 
carried him so far that he has lost 
sight of all considerations of rank, 
breeding, and education. He cannot 
see why a princess should not wed a 
ploughboy, provided that ploughboy 
is upright, honest, and intelligent, 
with a slight dash of the Norse or the 
Pheenician blood. exhibited in his fore- 
head and his lips. 

“And why not?” possibly some 
champions for national equality may 
demand—* Why should not the prin- 
cess marry the ploughboy if his heart 
is true, and-his impulses are really 
noble?” ‘To that we reply, that be- 
tween the princess and the ploughboy 
there is a vast gulf placed, by habit, 
education, method of thought, asso- 
ciation, and feeling, which cannot be 
passed over. God forbid that we 
should insinuate that the mere fact 
of a‘humble origin is to be cast in the 
teeth of any man, or that we should 
revert to the ancient system of a six- 
teen quartering on a shield as a rule 
for matrimonial alliance. But the 
man makes himself; and must make 
himself, and win an honourable place 
in society, before we can acknowledge 
his claims, or pardon the woman who 
has forgotten herself so far as to stoop 
to a lower sphere. Men may, if they 
are so disposed, commit mésalliances 
and take the chance of moulding the 
more plastic nature of their brides. 
But the ‘experiment, though it has 
sometimes succeeded, is a very des- 
perate one; and the examples of 
King Cophetua and the Lord of Bur- 
leigh can hardly be pled as excep- 
tions. But for a.lady to wed—or, 
what is worse, to love without wed- 
ding—a boor, or a menial, is a thing 
which society will not and cannot toler- 
ate. Works of fiction are, or ought 
to be, representations of the general 
feeling of mankind; not only in pure 
matters of nature, but in those in 
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which society is deeply interested. 
And, turning to the writings of the 
greatest master, save Shakespeare, 
which this or any other age has pro- 
duced, we should Jike to know what 
opinion the public would have formed 
of Scott had he anticipated the so- 
cialist views of Mr. Kingsley. Even 
Dhu Maccombich, in Waverley, is, 
allowing for the difference of the time 
and race, a finer fellow than Tre- 
garva. What would we have. said 
had Flora Maclvor fallen desperate- 
ly in love with her brother’s hench- 
man? Gurth, the swineherd,.in Ivan- 
hoe, is a capital specimen of his race, 
and really worth twenty Tregarvas— 
how, if the Lady Rowena had be- 
stowed her affections upon the super- 
intendent of the porkers at Rother- 
wood? Mr. Kingsley, we observe, 
has got a bad habit of accusing the 
present age of want of chivalry—has 
he ever seriously considered what 
chivalry means? It meant this in 
the days of old, that a man, whatever 
was his degree, might give his earthly 
worship to a woman superior to him 
in rank, and needed not to despair of 
winning her by such deeds as were 
then considered: the marks of enter- 
prise, valour and determination. He 
might struggle on from page to squire, 
from squire to knight, with one sole 
image as his lodestar; and after he 
had gained the chaplet of his fame, 
he laid it in humbleness and in fear at 
his Jady’s feet. Mr. Kingsley’s method 
saves all trouble. Jeames the foot- 
man, with Jewish lips and Celtic 
curls, and a superabundance of unne- 
cessary calves, turns out to be a seri- 
ous young man, of the Methodistical 
persuasion, who is very kind to his 
poorer brethren, behaves well to his 
relations—has a notion that neither 
squire, nor parson, nor anybody on 
the face of the wide world, except 
himself, has a panacea for existing 
social evils, though his own panacea 
is as yet admittedly imperfect—and, 
incontinently, one or other of the 
oung ladies of the house must fall in 
ove with him, and perish of a spine- 
complaint, brought on by. undeclared 
affection, because her papa has dis- 
covered that Jeames has a turn for 
satirical poetry, and discharges him for 
having lampooned his master. It is 
uty, while dealing with such 


our 
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works as Yeast to explain their ten- 
dency :—can any one who has read 
the book accuse us of a harsh judg- 
ment in this particular ? 

We shall say little of the other 
views set forth or indicated in this 
volume, except that they are altoge- 
ther unsatisfactory, and tend to no 
conclusion, whether they apply to so- 
cial, religious, or political considera- 
tions. In fact, Mr. Kingsley is a mere 
gleaner of incertitude in the wake of 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle. To find fault 
with existing institutions, whether in 
Church or State, is the easiest thing in 
the world; because no human: frame- 
work is perfect or immutable, and 
wisdom may be easily counterfeited 
by an assault upon existing errors or 
abuses. But does that constitute wis- 
dom, or entitle us to repose confidence 
in the assaulter? Alas, no! Any 
number of men may get up to inveigh 
against prostitution and drunkenness 
—against close crowding of families in 
towns—against the general godlessness 
of the-operative population. We may 
assume these as facts; but we desire 
to know what plan Mr. Kingsley has 
to propose for the reconstitution of 
society, even according to his indi- 
cated views. He is planless. He can 
object, and carp, and denounce, and 
unsettle faith, but he has not given a 
single indication of his power to sug- 
gest a better system in lieu of that 
which he visits with his censure. We 
are not ashamed to confess that we 
feel very little sympathy with theor- 
ists of this indefinite class. To un- 
settle opinions, without providing or 
indicating a clear way to a better 
course of action, is, to borrow a fa- 
vourite phrase of Mr. Kingsley’s, “the 
devil’s work; for it is a direct in- 
vitation to anarchy, without any pre- 
vision of the means by which such 
ye may resolve itself into order. 
It is the mere echo of the old ery of 
the iconoclasts—* Down with what- 
ever is, and we shall establish our 
future hereafter.” 

That there is much brilliant and 
some startling writing in Yeast we 
freely admit, and it may be that 
among the views propounded there 
are some which are worthy of atten- 
tion. That remark, however, will 
apply to almost any work written by 
a clever man, which professes to treat 
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of social economy and of the many 
problems connected with it. Of late 
years, many such books have issued 
from the press, both in this country 
and in France, but we cannot say that 
any which we have encountered are 
satisfactory, or even likely to produce 
a beneficial result on the mind of the 
public; whilst some of them—and 
Yeast is of the number—are so dis- 
figured by the constant introduction 
of false sentiment and extravagant 
opinion, that their influence must 
necessarily be prejudicial. Turn we 
now to Hypatia, Mr. Kingsley’s Alex- 
andrian romance. 

Reader, were you ever stricken 
with fever? “If so, you cannot fail to 
remember the hideous, bizarre, and 
grotesque shapes which haunted you 
during the hours of delirium, with a 
distinctness and pertinacity positively 
appalling. Never can we forget. the 
monstrous old hag who nightly glided 
into our apartment, saluted us with a 
low mocking laugh, and then kept us 
spellbound for hours by the fascination 
of her glittering eye. Then came the 
HaveEREL, in the shape of an ancient 
and garrulous gentleman, who _per- 
sisted in telling us everything that we 
knew before, with a prolixity which 
nothing could check, and a monotony 
that sounded like the eternal ticking 
of a clock. At length, he made way 
for a fanciful figure, a sort of com- 
pound between a howling derveesh 
and Jim Crow, who went through a 
series of unnatural gyrations and 
contortions to the music of some un- 
known instrument more frightfully 
ear-piercing than a cat-call. Anon 
we were lifted into the air by an unseen 
genie, and plunged into a hot-bath, 
which, by some ingenious mechanism, 
was so constructed as to surround the 


council-chamber of our native city; _ 


and therein we were compelled to 
swim slowly round, listening all the 
while to a protracted debate on the 
weary subject. of the Annuity-tax. 
Suddenly we were transported far away 
into central Africa, over Saharas, and 
among burning sand-drifts, and whirl- 
ing pillars, from whose approach red- 
maned lions galloped, with an appal- 
ling roar, to an ancient temple in the 
City of the Sun, at the gate of which 
we were met by a courteous griffin, 
who laid his claws upon his heart, 
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assured us of a cordial welcome, and 
requested our attendance at a banquet 
of fricasseed Arimaspians. Presently, 
in strode Odin, armed with the ham- 
mer of Thor, and with one tremen- 
dous blow reduced our friend the 
griffin to pulp, and possibly might 
have done the same execution on our- 
selves, had not Freya interfered, and 
desired us to pledge him in a draught 
of mead out of a skull, marked and 
numbered after the lively fashion of 
the phrenologists. Then there was 
heard a loud whirr of wings above, 
and with a shrill shriek the Scandi- 
navian deities dispersed in fetid smoke; 
for the roof opened above our head, 
and down came swooping Jupiter, 
horsed upon his eagle. Right jovial 
was his air, as he politely desired us 
not to discompose ourselves, for he 
merely intended to amuse himself for 
an hour or so by looking on at a dance 
of the demigods and heroes. Instantly 
the scene was changed. The temple 
was transformed into a modern bail- 
room, splendidly lit up with an 
orchestra in which Apollo, who looked 
remarkably like Monsieur Jullien, pre- 
sided; and in a trice, amidst the un- 
extinguishable laughter of the gods, 
—for the whole hierarchy of Olympus 
was there—Hercules, Achilles, Julius 
Cesar, and Napoleon, dashed like 
maniacs into the intricacies of the 
reel of Houlakin. Then there was a 
call for a song from Homer; but no 
sooner had the fine old bard uplifted 
his voice, than the two peacocks 
which stood on each side of Juno, set 
up such a scraighing, that every god, 
goddess, and demigod bolted with 
their fingers in their ears, and we, in 
our attempt to escape, fell plump 
down a draw-well, and landed on 
back of a crocodile. 

Those who never have experienced 
the sensations of fever, may, to a cer- 
tain extent, realise the morbid state 
of imagination which it creates, by 
giving themselves up unreservedly to 
& perusal of Hypatia. It is about the 
wildest book that ever was written 
—not because the subject required 
heightening, but because the author, 
dealing with society in a very wild 
and perturbed period, has thought fit 
to apply his whole faculties to exag, 
ration, and, out of what were se 4 
edly chaotic and conflicting elements, 
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to create a perfect Bedlam. Mr. Kings- 
ley, who is passionately fond of Scan- 
dinavian lore, and who is always 
talking about Alruna maidens, must 
excuse us if we liken his Egeria rather 
to the Mara or nightmare, than to 
any other spirit that can influence the 
thoughts of men. He is, in his way, 
quite as fantastic as either Callot or 
Hoffmann, and that probably without 
intending it. Some other novelists, 
who select a particular period of his- 
tory for illustration, fail in giving to 
their fictions that interest which the 
stirring nature of the time requires. 
Give them the sack of Rome, or the 
siege of Constantinople to work upon, 
and they are tame and _ spiritless. 
They cannot write up to history, and 
the pictures which they present to the 
reader are less vivid and distinct than 
those which he has previously formed 
for himself, or at least do not satisfy 
his estimate of what is actually re- 
quired for the motion of the historical 
puppets. Mr. Kingsley, on the other 
hand, systematically overworks his 
materials. He is not contented with 
what he finds, but he must add to 
that everything which his imagination 
can devise. He frequently quotes the 
apothegm, that fact is more strange 
than fiction; but he is quite unable to 
see the difference between fiction and 
fact. Put a fact into his hands, and 
he immediately proceeds to dress it 
up, and bedizen it, and paint it, and 
lacquer it, until it has utterly lost all 
semblance of its former self; and yet 
he will introduce it to the notice of 
the world with the utmost confidence, 
as a perfect semblance of what has 
been. No matter how loudly we ex- 
claim—“O monstrous! O strange! 
Weare haunted. Bless thee, Bottom! 
bless thee! Thou art translated !” 
Mr. Kingsley cannot see the trans- 
formation, but apprehends, in so far 
as the critics are concerned, that 
“this is a knavery of them, to make 
me afeard.” 

We must admit that the time and 
place which Mr. Kingsley has chosen 
to illustrate in Hypatia, give ample 
scope for the imagination of the writer. 
The period is that when Christianity 
had gained the ascendancy in the Ro- 
man empire, and extinguished the 
older mythology; when the power 
which bishops exercised in the pro- 
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vinces was sometimes greater than 
that of the Imperial governors; and 
when the early persecutions of the 
Christians began to be_ retaliated. 
That, too, was the period when the 
mighty wave of the Gothic inundation 
rolled over Italy; for Cyril became 
Bishop of Alexandria just three years 
after Alaric plundered Rome, and the 
empire was everywhere tottering. The 
scene is Alexandria, where the Greek 
philosophy was still openly taught in 
opposition to the Christian docrines, 
and where the hatred between Chris- 
tian and Jew was most violent and 
undisguised. Selecting this period, 
and choosing this arena, Mr. Kingsley 
has produced a work more utterly 
opposed to credulity than any Christ- 
mas pantomime. 

First, we are introduced to a young 
monk, Philammon, the inmate of a 
Laura, or monastic establishment, si- 
tuated on the Nile, some three hun- 
dred miles above Alexandria. Phil- 
ammon is very innocent, never hav- 
ing seen a female, and being indeed 
taught to believe that all of the sex 
are direct daughters of the devil—a 
stretch of condemnation which we can 
hardly believe even the old abbot 
Pambo would have -ventured upon, 
seeing that he must have had a mo- 
ther. But Philammon, being sent out 
one day to gather sticks for the use of 
the monastery, chances to discover an 
old Egyptian temple, on the walls of 
which there are paintings of divers 
lovely figures, “dancing girls, in 
transparent robes and golden girdles, 
tossing their tawny arms wildly among 
the throng;” and, though convinced 
that the devil is at the bottom of it, 
he feels a touch of the old Adam. So, 
when “he returns home, he plumply 
tells his superior that he is not going 
to waste his existence longer at a 
miserable station, where he has no- 
thing to do but to say prayers, gather 
sticks, and cultivate lentils, but that 
he will down unto the civilised world, 
and see what is doing therein. To 
his amazement the abbot, instead of 
breaking his head, which he confi- 
dently anticipated, lets him go, after 
having held a consultation with a cer- 
tain Father Aufugus, the Lansdowne 
of the establishment, who had once 
borne the name of Arsenius, and been 
the tutor of the Emperor Arcadius. 
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So Philammon gets into a boat of 
papyrus, and drifts down the Ni‘e to- 
wards Alexandria, recommended with 
a letter to Cyril, and a provision of 
dates and millet. 

Here let us remark, that Philammon 
differs in no respect from Alton Locke, 
except that he has fewer clothes, and 
is slightly tinged with Egyptian ochre. 
In taste, appetite, thought, and feeling, 
he is the same; and it is not un- 
pleasant to remark the identity be- 
tween the neophyte of the Thebaid 
and the pert Cockney of Seven Dials. 
Down the stream drifts Philammon for 
several days, until he comes upon 
“a gaudily painted barge, on board of 
which armed men, in uncouth and 
foreign dresses, were chasing, with 
barbaric shouts, some large object in 
the water. In the bows stood a man 
of gigantic stature, brandishing a har- 
poon in his right hand, and in his left 
holding the line of a second, the head 
of which was fixed in the huge purple 
sides of a hippopotamus, who foamed 
and wallowed a few yards down the 
stream.” As to the possibility of 
harpooning hippopotami, we offer no 
opinion, leaving Mr. Kingsley to settle 
that matter with our friend Mr. James 
Wilson, or with any other naturalist 
whom he may select. But Philammon 
wanted to see the fun; and small 
blame to him if his “curiosity had 
tempted him to drift down almost 
abreast of the barges ere he descried, 
peeping from under a decorated awn- 
ing in the after-part, some dozen pair 
of languishing black eyes, turned alter- 
nately to the game and to himself. 
The serpents !—chattering and smiling, 
with pretty little shrieks, and shaking 
_ of glossy curls and gold necklaces, and 
fluttering of muslin dresses, within a 
dozen yards of him! Blushing scar- 
let, he knew not why, he seized his 
paddle, and tried to back out of the 
snare. ... but somehow, his very 
efforts to escape those sparkling eyes 
diverted his attention from everything 
else: the hippopotamus had caught 
sight of him, and, furious with pain, 
rushed straight at the unoffending 
eanoe; the harpoon line became en- 
tangled round his body, and in a 
moment he and his frail bark were 
overturned, and the monster, with his 
huge white tusks gaping wide, close 
on him as he struggled in the stream.” 
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The papyrus boat is capsized, and 
the young monk hauled into the barge, 
where he finds himself in extraordinary 
company. 

“Philammon gazed with wonder on 
his strange hosts,’ their pale complex- 
ions, globular heads and faces, high 
cheek-bones, tall and sturdy figures ; 
their red beards, and yellow hair knot- 
ted fantastically above the head; their 
awkward dresses, half Roman or Egy 
tian, and half a foreign fur, soiled an 
stained in many a storm and fight, but 
tastelessly bedizened with classic jewels, 
brooches and Roman coins, strung like 
necklaces. Only the steersman, who 
had come forward to wonder at the 
hippopotamus, and to help in dragging 
the unwieldy brute on board, seemed to 
keep genuine and unornamented the 
costume of his race, the white linen leg- 
gings, strapped with thongs of deerskin, 
the quilted leather cuirass, the bear's 
fur cloak, the only ornaments of which 
were the fangs and claws of the beast 
itself, and a fringe of grizzled tufts, 
which looked but too like human hair. 
The language which they spoke was 
utterly unintelligible to Philammon, 
though it need not be so to us. 

“A well-grown lad and a brave one, 
Wulf the son of Ovida,’ said the giant 
to the old hero of the bearskin cloak; 
‘and understands wearing skins, in this 
furnace-mouth of a climate, rather bet- 
ter than you do.’ 

“‘T keep to the dress of my fore- 
fathers, Amalric the Amal. What did 
to sack Rome in, may do to find Asgard 
in.’ : 

“The giant, who was. decked out 
with helmet, cuirass, and senatorial 
boots, in a sort of mongrel mixture of 
the Roman military and civil dress, his 
neck wreathed with a dozen gold 
chains, and every finger sparkling with 
jewels, turned away with an impatient 
sneer. 

“* Asgard—Asgard? If you are in 
such a hurry to get to Asgard up this 
ditch in the sand, you had better ask 
the fellow how far it is thither.’ 

“Wulf took him quietly at his word, 
and addressed a question to the young 
monk which he could only answer by 
a shake of the head. 

“¢ Ask him in Greek, man.’ 

“‘Greek is a slave’s tongue. 
a slave talk to him in it, not me.’ 

“*Here—some of you girls! Pelagia! 

ou understand this fellow’s talk. Ask 
him how far it is to Asgard.’ 

“ «You must ask me more civilly, my 
rough hero,’ replied a soft voice from 
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underneath the awning. ‘Beauty must 
be sued, and not commanded.’ 

“*Come, then, my olive-tree, my ga- 
zelle, my lotus-flower, my—what was 
the last nonsense you taught me/f—and 
ask this wild man of the sauds how far 
it is from these accursed endless rabbit- 
burrows to Asgard.’ 

“The awning was raised, and lyin 
luxuriously on a soft mattress, fanne 
with peacocks’ feathers, and glittering 
-with rubies and topazes, appeared such 
a vision as Philammon had never seen 
before. 

“A woman. of some two-and-twenty 
summers, formed in the most voluptuous 
mould of Grecian beauty, whose com- 
plexion showed every violet vein 
through its veil of luscious brown. Her 
little bare feet, as they dimpled the 
cushions, were more perfect than A phro- 
dite’s, softer than aswan’s bosom. Every 
swell of her bust and arms showed 
through the thin gauze robe, while her 
lower limbs were wrapt in a shaw) of 
orange silk, embroidered with wreaths 
of shells and roses. Her dark hair lay 
carefully spread out upon the pillow, in 
a thousard ringlets entwined with gold 
and jewels; her languishing eyes blazed 
like diamonds from a cavern, under eye- 
lids darkened and deepened with black 
antimony; her lips pouted of them- 
selves, by habit or by nature, into a per- 
— kiss ; slowly she raised one little 
azy hand ; slowly the ripe lips opened; 
and in most pure and melodious Attic, 
she lisped her huge lover’s question to 
the monk, and repeated it before the 
boy could shake off the spell, and 
answer... 

“* Asgard? What is Asgard?’ 

“The beauty looked at the giant for 
further instructions. 

“*The City of the immortal Gods,’ 
interposed the old warrior, hastily and 
sternly, to the lady. 

“*The city of God is in heaven,’ said 
Philammon to the interpreter, turning 
his head away from those gleaming, lus- 
cious, searching glances.” 


The gentlemen with the red beard® 
and globular heads are a party of 
Goths, who, separating from their com- 
trades in Europe, had determined to do 
a little business in the piratical line for 
themselves, and also, if possible, to dis- 
cover Asgard, the ancient city of Odin, 
which they rationally suppose to be 
situated somewhere near the sources 
of the Nile. They have been success- 
ful in so far as plunder and have 


now established themselves in a hand- 
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some palace in Alexandria, and have 
taken to themselves not wives, but 
concubines of the profession of Lais 
and Phryne. For this household stuff 
they appear to have contracted with a 
certain old Jewess, called Miriam, who 
is a bawd, sorceress, and political intri- 
guante. Pelagia, whom we have seen 
taking an airing in the barge, is a Greek 
slave belonging to this detestable old 
harridan, and has passed through a 
good many hands before she became 
the mistress of Amalric. This by way 
of explanation. As Philammon is not 
able to tell the Goths anything about 
Asgard, they propose to flay him alive, 
or to carve him into the blood-eagle ; 
however, he is rescued by the inter- 
ference of Pelagia, accommodated with 
an oar, and compelled to assist in row- 
ing the party back to Alexandria, the 
quest after Asyard being adjourned 
sine die. Arriving at Alexandria, we 
are introduced to Hypatia, the female 
philosopher, a young lady whose hair 
was “such as Athene herself might 
have envied for tint and mass and 
ripple ;” while “ her features, arms, and 
hands, were of the severest and 
grandest type of old Greek beauty, at 
once showing everywhere the high 
development of the bones, and cover- 
ing them with that firm, round, ripe 
outline, and waxy morbidezza of skin, 
which the old Greeks owed to their 
continual use, not only of the bath and 
muscular exercise, but also of daily 
unguents.” This agreeable young 
lady has a hankering after the ancient 
gods, and daily delivers lectures to 
crowded benches of students. Then 
comes Crestes, the prefect, an indolent 
voluptuary, who has a penchant for 
Hypatia, and mortally detests Cyril, the 
bishop—and a certain Raphael Aben- 
Ezra, who is intended to be a mystery, 
affects nonchalance, walks about Alex- 
andria with a British mastiff-bitch at 
his heels, declares himself to be utter- 
ly used up, and is rather richer than 
Rothschild. We have met with this 
personage before in Coningsby and 
Tancred. He is therein denomin- 
ated Sidona. Then we have Cyril, 
the shrewd, politic, worldly-minded 
bishop, full of prejudice as an egg is of 
meat, and determined to extirpate the 
Jews, and sweep heretics and unbe- 
lievers from the face of the eaith. Be- 
tween him and the professorial Hypatia 
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there exists the deepest enmity. Also 
there is a philosophic porter, who is 
very tiresome; and a mathematician, 
Hypatia’s father, who is not more live- 
ly than other men who addict them- 
selves to triangular pursuits. These 
constitute the chief materials of the ro- 
mantic pottage which Mr. Kingsley has 
set on to seethe for our delectation 
and refreshment; and they agree like 
oil and vinegar. 

Philammon is received by Cyril, 
and quartered among the parabolani 
or deacon visitors. But on the very 
first night of his arrival there is a row 
in the town, owing to a report that 
the Jews had risen and set fire to a 
church. Next day Cyril retaliates 
by marching the Christians into the 
Jews’ quarter, which they pillage with 
amazing dexterity. The nonchalant 
Raphael Aben-Ezra, though warned 
by the respectable Miriam to escape 
in time, remains until the mob is in 
his house, but manages to withdraw 
uninjured, owing to his admirable 
coolness, and the terror which the 
jaws of the mastiff-bitch inspire. The 
Jews are driven from Alexandria. 
Cyril next attempts to put down the 
philosophical lectures, and Philammon 
declares himself ready to attend the 
college and defy Hypatia in the midst 
of her discourse. ,Of course it was 
not to be expected that an ignorant 
savage like Philammon could main- 
tain a controversy for a single mo- 
ment with the accomplished Hypatia ; 
but the shrewd Cyril, who never 
stuck upon trifles, conceived that he 
might be profitably expended as a 
martyr, and that, if murdered by Hy- 
patia’s pupils, which was not unlikely, 
his death might furnish a pretext for 
a direct attack on the philosophers. So 
the offer of Philammon is accepted, and 
he is directed to attend the lecture of 
the female philosopher on the follow- 
ing morning. 

As a lecturer, Hypatia is above the 
average. The discourse, of which 
Mr. Kingsley gives us a considerable 
specimen, is not worse, or more unin- 
telligible, than many lectures which 
we have heard delivered at philoso- 
phical institutions; in short, it is 
passable small-beer with more froth 
than body. However, the young lady 
becomes rather free in the course of 
her remarks upon the Christian reli- 
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gion ; whereupon Philammon starts 
up, and charges her with blasphemy. 
Then arise those -exclamations so 
familiar in our modern theatres when 
a drunk sailor in the gallery attempts 
to interrupt the performance, and 
Philammon- would certainly have been 
pitched from the window had not the 
giftea lecturess interfered. At it she 
goes again, blazing away with arti- 
ficial fireworks ; until the hour is up, 
when she dismisses the class, and 
sends the door-keeper after Philam- 
mon, who is considerably ashamed of 
himself, with a message desiring him 
> wait upon her on the following 


Patape Philammon, who was as 
uneducated as a jackal, did not un- 
derstand very much of Hypatia’s lee- 
ture ; but education was not neces- 
sary in order to appreciate the charms 
of rippled hair and “ waxy morbidezza 
of skin.” He had expected to behold 
a minister of Satan, but on the con- 
trary had gazed on a celestial vision. 
So he went back to Cyril doubtful 
and desponding, and quite in a mood 
to contrast unfavourably the coarse- 
ness and brutality of the Nitrian 
monks, with the eleganee and culture 
of which he had just obtained a 
glimpse. Nor had he much time to 
reflect; for short as his sojourn in 
Alexandria had been, he had already 
contrived to make an enemy of Cyril’s 
right-hand man, ycleped Peter the 
Reader, with whom he shortly came to 
words and afterwards to blows. As 
a matter of course he was at once 
ejected from the society of the para- 
bolani. So being virtually excom- 
municated by the Church, he went to. 
the dwelling of Hypatia, craved par-. 
don for his offenee, received a free 
ticket of admission to her lectures,. 
and took up his abode with the philo- 
sophic porter. Nor was the female: 
professor altogether insensible to 
the personal qualities of the youth, 
whom she acknowledged to be “ beau- 
tiful as Antinous . . . Rather as 
the young Phebus himself, fresh 

lowing from the slaughter of the 
'ython.” 

For some months Philammon at- 
tended the schools, and in the acquisi- 
tion of science gradually forgot his ear- 
ly fanaticism—in fact became a kind of 
Gallic. Meanwhile there have been 
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political conspiracies and plottings of 
all ‘kinds. eraclian, the count of 
Africa, has rebelled, and sent an ex- 
pedition against Rome; and Orestes, 
the Alexandrian prefect, is awaiting 
the issue, in the hope of turning it to 
his own advantage. But these things 
affect not our globular-headed friends 
the Goths, who remain in that extra- 
ordinary harem of theirs, feasting, 
sleeping, and drinking, and, on the 
whole, pretty well contented with that 
sensual state of existence—all, except 
old Prince Wulf, the rath-geber or 
councillor of the party, who opines 
that it is time to be up.and doing. 
Yet a certain degree of ennui, which 
all the blandishments of Pelagia and 
her nymphs cannot dissipate, has 
evidently stolen upon them, so by way 
of recreation they make up a party 
to hear Hypatia lecture; and Amalric 
the Amal; and Wulf, the son of 
Ovida ; and Smid, the son of Troll ; 
and Goderic, the son of Ermenric; 
and Agelmund, the son of Cniva, go 
forth with Pelagia and other accom- 
modating damsels to listen to the 
philosophic wonder. We are sorry, 
very sorry to say, that Pelagia was 
not courteously received—nay, was 
positively insulted by several of the 
students who had previously been 
on familiar terms with her, and who 
taunted her with living as the mistress 
of a barbarian after having plundered 
them. At last a general ery of “ re- 
turn the money!” broke from the 
band of philosophasters, to which 
the magnanimous Goths, yielding 
to the frantic adjurations of Pela- 
ia, replied by dashing their purses, 

racelets, and ornaments, in the face 
of the reclaimers! Wulf, however, 
took a more sensible plan for quelling 
the disturbance, by giving the Alex- 
andrian youth a glimpse of a brown 
blade, bearing certain ominous brown 
stains, at the sight of which they re- 
coiled, and the party entered the 
lecture-room. Hypatia knew all about 
Pelagia, and hated as well as despised 
her, for the two were rival beauties ; 
but, measuring her feelings, she deter- 
mined to go on, and commenced her 
leeture jas usual. Pelagia behaved 
pretty well at first, keeping the other 
girls in order; but gradually somno- 
lence overcame her, and she dropped 
her head on the shoulder of honest 
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Amalric, who was already snoring 
like an ogre. The only Goth who 
stood it all out was old Wulf, who 
opined that Hypatia was very like 
an Alruna maiden, and, at the end of 
the discourse, laid his purse at her 
feet! Philammon, who had also at- 
tended the lecture, encountered at the 
door, to his great surprise, old father 
Aufugus, or rather Arsenius, whom he 
had left at the Laura, but who, havin 

heard tidings of his defection, h 

come to Alexandria to look after his 
strayed sheep. Then come family 
discourses, by which it appears that 
Pelagia is the sister of Philammon; 
the one having been purchased while 
a child by Miriam the Jewess, whilst 
the other was, in fact, the legal pro- 
perty of Arsenius. The old man had 
no intention whatever of divulging 
this latter secret, which was thunder- 
ed in the ears of Philammon by the 
malignity of Peter the Reader; and 
poor Philammon, in the frenzy of 
horror at the discovery that -he was a 
slave and not a free man, and quite 
misunderstanding the intentions of 
Arsenius, threw himself before the 
chariot of the Prefect Orestes who was 
passing by; and that worthy, being no 
way disposed to favour the monks, 
advised him to knock down a few of 
them, and to give leg-bail, upon which 
sage hint he acted, and sought refuge 
in the house of Pelagia. After him 
in full ery came various strong-backed 
ecclesiastics ; but fortunately Wulf 
and Smid were in the courtyard, and 
whipped his persecutors out. But a 
greater danger attended the Prefect 
Orestes, who was hideously unpopular 
with the monks, as being an admirer 
and supporter of Hypatia, and no 
friend to Cyril; so they surrounded 
his chariot, overpowered his guard, 
and would have torn him to pieces, 
but for the timely aid of the Goths, 
who, armed with whips only, made a 
sally and rescued him, conveying him 
also into the house of Pelagia. But 
we must not become too minute. 
Suffice it to say, that while Orestes 
and Amalric, with the other Goths, 
sit down to dinner with the laudable 
intention of becoming particularly 
drunk, old Wulf pumps Philammon, 
discovers his relationship with Pela- 
gia, and his earnest desire to convey 
her away to the desert, and devote 
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her to a life of repentance—a scheme 
which tallies wonderfully with the 
views of the old warrior. For, as 
we have said, Wulf was thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the life which his com- 
anions were leading, and was resolved, 
if possible, to rouse Amalric from his 
Circean lethargy; and he saw no 
better way of effecting this, than by 
etting rid quietly of Pelagia. There- 
ore he was kind to the boy monk, 
and allowed him to escape from the 
house when the revellers broke into 
the hall, in the midst of their Bacchan- 
alian orgies; and four hours after- 
wards, when all the rest were sleep- 
ing off their liquor, he and Smid, the 
son of Troll, whose thirst was unap- 
peasable as that of the desert, and 
whose head was harder than that of 
any mountain bull, discussed matters 
over a huge pitcher of liquor, and set- 
tled that Pelagia should be surrender- 
ed to Philammon—that Hypatia, whom 
Wulf fondly called the Alruna woman, 
should be wedded to Amalric—that 
the Goths should make themselves 
masters of Alexandria, which they 
might do by debauching the Prefect’s 
guard—that Orestes was to be put out 
of the way,and that Africa was to be 
made a Gothie kingdom! Never 
mind probabilities, my masters! It is 
true that there were but forty Goths 
in Alexandria, but you are now in 
deep water, far too deep for the plum- 
met of credulity. Let Mr. Kingsley 
go on. 

But no. We shall not follow him 
exactly; for there is a scene in which 
Philammon, after his escape from the 
house of Pelagia, has an interview 
with Miriam the procuress, so hate- 
ful in expression, though not in ac- 
tion, that we shall not refer to it 
further than by stating that the old 
hag, whose slave Pelagia is, works 
upon the excited feelings of the brother, 
to gain him to her own villanous pur- 
poses, and insinuates that the posses- 
sion of Hypatia may be the reward of 
his services. Then there is plot and 
counterplot. Orestes has received 
false intelligence that the enterprise 
of Heraclian had succeeded, and that 
the Count of Africa was master of 
Rome, whereas, in reality, he had 
been signally defeated, and sure tid- 
ings to that effect had reached Cyril. 
So the Prefect resolved to become 
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Emperor of the South, to marry Hy- 
patia, and to restore the worship of 
the ancient gods; for with a lesser 
bribe than that the female philosopher, 
who really disliked him, would not be 
satisfied. So the bargain is made, 
and it is settled that Pelagia is to 
appear as Venus Anadyomene, and 
there are to be gladiatorial combats, 
and exhibition of white elephants, and 
Pluto knows what else. Philammon, 
who jgoes nearly mad at the idea of 
his sister dancing in the open theatre 
as Venus, is sent to prison. Mean- 
while a monk, who had been taken 
in the act of striking Orestes in the 
attack upon his chariot, has been cru- 
cified, and the body carried off by 
the Nitrian monks, and the honours 
of canonisation bestowed by Cyril. 
Then comes the amphitheatre seene— 
very horrible—in which Hypatia, in 
the character of affianced bride, sits by 
the side of Orestes the Prefect, and 
witnesses, with a blanched cheek, the 
most revolting butchery. Then Pela- 
gia enters as Venus, and we have a 
seene which few laymen would have 
chosen to write, save under the influ- 
ence of a sense of necessity or duty. 
Philammon, who has made his escape, 
dashes on the stage to rescue his sister 
from her degradation, and of course 
there is a frightful riot. But, the 
occasion being pressing, Orestes rises 
up, addresses the multitude, informs 
them that Heraclian has taken Rome, 
and winds up with the following sug- 
gestive peroration:—*“ Let the con- 
queror of Rome balance his account 
with that Byzantine court, so long the 


incubus -of our trans-Mediterranean 


wealth and civilisation ; and let a free, 
independent, and united Africa rally 
round the palaces and docks of Alex. 
andria, and find there its natural 
centre of polity and of prosperity.” 

To which rather modern sounding 
harangue the vuice of the populace 
replied, and 


“Hypatia, amid ‘he shouts of her 
aristocratic scholars, rose and knelt be- 
fore him, writhing inwardly wit!. shame 
and despair, and entreated him to accept 
that tutelage of Greek commerce, su- 

remacy, and philosophy, which was 
oreed on him by the unanimous voice 
of an adoring people... . 

“<It is false!’ shouted a voice from 

the highest tiers, appropriated to the 
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women of the lower classes, which made 
all turn their heads in bewilderment. 

“*False! false! You are tricked! 
He is tricked! Heraclian was utterly 
routed at Ostia, and is fled to Carthage, 
with the emperor’s fleet in chase.’ 

“* She lies! Drag the beast down!’ 
cried Orestes, utterly thrown off his bal- 
ance by the sudden check. 

“‘She? He! I, a monk, brought the 
news! Cyril has known it—every Jew 
in the Delta has known it, for a week 
past! So perish all the enemies of the 
Lord, caught in their own snare!’ 

“And bursting desperatelythrough the 
women who surrounded him, the monk 
vanished. 

“An awful silencefell on allwho heard. 
For a minute every man looked in his 
neighbcur’s face as if he longed to cut 
his throat, and get rid of one witness, at 
least, of his treason. And then arose a 
tumult,which Orestes in vain attempted 
to subdue. Whether the populace be- 
lieved the monk’s words or not, they 
were panic- stricken at the mere possi- 
bility of their truth. Hoarse with de- 
nying, protesting, appealing, the would 
be emperor had at last to summon his 
guards around him and Hypatia, and 
make his way out of the theatre as best 
he ‘could; while the multitude melted 
away like snow before the rain, and 
poured out into the streets in eddying 
and roaring streams, to find every 
church placarded by Cyril with the 
particulars of Heraclian’s ruin.” 

We are becoming weary of this. 
Philammon sees Pelagia, but Pelagia 
will not leave Amalrie ;_so her brother, 
at the instigation of Wulf, forms ade- 
sign to carry her off. Hypatia has 
done with Orestes for ever, and finds 
that she is so unpopular in Alexan- 
dria that she must shut up her 
leecture-room and depart. After this 
point the whole concern ischaos. You 
see, indeed, in the witch caldron, the 
heads of the old characters popping 
up. and down, but you cannot tell why 
they rise or why they sink. One 
splendid absurdity monopolises our 
attention. The leading feature of 
Hypatia’s character is the restoration 
of the worship of the ancient gods, 
whom she tries to believe in with all 
her might of mind, but cannot gain 
any response. In this mood Miriam 
forces her way into her presence, and, 
by dint of magnetism and drugs, per- 
suades her that she can afford her a 
personal interview with Apollo! The 
representative of Apollo is Philammon, 
who is partially hocused by Miriam, 
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dressed in a white tunie, and made to 
assume an attitude. Let Mr. Kingsley 
describe what follows :— 


“On our side of the room he per- 
ceived a doorway, filled by a curtain 
of gauze, from behind which came the 
sound of whispering voices. His fear, 
growing with the general excitement of 
his mind, rose into anger as he began 
to suspect some snare; and he faced 
round towards the curtain, and stood 
like a wild beast at bay, ready, with 
Uplifted arm, for all evil spirits, male or 
female.” 

“*And he will show himself? How 
shall I accost him?’ whispered a well- 
known voice—could it be Hypatia’s? 
And then the guttural Hebrew accent 
of the old woman answered— 

_ “*As you spoke of him this morn- 
ing— 

“<*Oh! I will tell him all, and he must 
—he must have mercy | But he !—so 
awful, so glorious? 

“What the answer was, he could not 
hear: but the next moment a sweet 
heavy scent, as of narcotic gums, filled 
the room—mutterings of incantations 
—and then a blaze of light, in which 
the curtain vanished, and disclosed to 
his astonished eyes, enveloped in a 
glory of luminous smoke, the hag 
standing by a tripod, and, kneeling by 
her, Hypatia herself, robed in pure 
white, glittering with diamonds and 
gold, her lips parted, her head thrown 
back, her arms stretched out in an 
agony of expectation. 

‘In an instant, before he had time to 
stir, she had sprung through the blaze, 
and was kneeling at his feet. 

“*Pheebus! beautiful, glorious, ever 
young! Hear me! only a moment! 
only this once!’ 

“Her drapery had caught fire from 
the tripod, but she did not heed it. Phi- 
lammon instinctively clasped her in his 
arms, and crushed it out, as she cried— 

“Have merey on me! Tell me. the 
secret! I will obey thee! I have no 
self—I am thy slave! Kill me, if thou 
wilt: but speak!’ 

“The blaze sank into a soft, warm, 
mellow gleam, and beyond it what ap- 
peared ? 

“The negro-woman, with one finger 
upon herlips, as, with an imploring, all 
but despairing, look, she held up to him 
her little crucifix. 

“He saw it. What thoughts flashed 
through him, like the lightning bolt, at 
that blessed sign of infinite self-sacrifice, 
I say not; let those who know it judge 
for themselves, But in another instant 
he had spurned from him the poor de- 
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laded maiden, whose idolatrous ecstasies 

he saw instantlywere not meant for him- 
self, and rushed desperately across the 
room, looking for an outlet.” 


Let us be done with it. Pelagia 
will not leave Amalric, who tries to 
pitch Philammon from the battlement 
of the tower for interfering, but the 
young and active monk takes tight 
hold, they both roll over, and the 
skull of the Goth is battered to pieces, 
while Philammon escapes by the 
moat. Hypatia is rent asunder by a 
Christian mob at the high altar. 
Miriam is mortally wounded by Smid, 
the son of Troll; but has life enough to 
find her way to her lodging, and to 
inform Raphael Aben-Ezra that she 
is his mother. We have purposely 
avoided following the said Raphael 
during his episodical wanderings in 
this romance. Philammon becomes 
abbot of the Laura, and Pelagia dies 
as a saint and a recluse. So ends the 
phantasmagoria. 

And what is the value of it? Really 
we have been unable to discover. Is 
it an improving book? We should 
say decidedly the reverse. What moral 
does it inculeate? We have not been 
able to discover any. Some works of 
fiction, we know, are intended simply 
to convey pleasure, by the agreeable 
pictures which are presented. In this 
instance the pictures are loathsome, 
distorted, and revolting. We must 
take the liberty of saying, with all 
deference, that a clergyman of the 
Church of England might occupy 
his leisure more usefully than by 
writing books of this kind. If there 
is to be no réstriction whatever as to 
subjects, and if men of talent may 
blamelessly select any period . for 
the purpose of exhibiting to us the 
grossness of ancient practices, this 
work of Hypatia may be defended. 
But we do not recognise the propriety 
of unroofing ancient sewers, for the 
sake of disgusting us with their smell. 
There is danger of new typhus from 
the old exhalations; and there are 
many parts and passages of history 
which, out of respect for public morals, 
had much better be left unexplained. 

Mr. Kingsley, we trust, will do us 
the justice to believe that we have not 
arrived hastily at this conclusion, and 
that we have anything but a wish to 
misrepresent the tendency of the book. 
It occurred to us at one time that 
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Hypatia might be intended to convey 
a wholesome lesson of toleration ; 
and that the many scenes of religious 
and sectarian violence, which he has 
introduced, might be regarded as 
deliberate warnings against the in- 
dulgence of passion and prejudice, to 
the influence of which, ecclesiastic 
champions have been at all times 
peculiarly exposed. But this idea was 
entirely dissipated by a perusal of his 
last work, Westward Ho! In it, we 
are glad to say that there is no trace 
of pruriency, and that there is no re- 
petition of such offensive seenes as we 
have been forced to condemn in 
Hypatia. The rush of passion is 
directed in another channel. Deep, 
abiding, and inveterate hatred of the 
Spaniards and the Pope, and lust for 
blood and plunder, are expressed in 
almost every page; and Mr. Kingsley 
seems rather proud than otherwise of 
the spirit which animated his country- 
men. His aim throughout the book 
is to represent the freebooting expe- 
ditions from England, which were so 
numerous in the reign of Elizabeth, as 
so many pious crusades; and he is 
quite welcome to retain his opinion. 
Ours is slightly different. We believe 
that the object of these expeditions 
was to plunder the Spaniards, as 
the Spaniards had plundered the In- 
dians. “We two saw you four 
set on four; you bound’ them, and 
were masters of their wealth; then 
did we two set on you four, and 
with a word outfaced you from your 
prize, and have it.” That is the 
simple state of the whole matter; and 
we are really at a loss to understand 
how Mr. Kingsley, who is a very clever 
man, and moreover well read in his- 
tory, can attempt to maintain any 
other hypothesis. No considerations 
of Protestantism or humanity dictated 
those marauding expeditions. No 
doubt, as Protestants, the English 
hated the Spaniards ;~and no doubt 
their animosity was heightened by the 
knowledge of the diabolical cruelties 
which “had ‘ been practised by the 
Spaniards against the natives; but 
booty was the main object which 
stimulated these private adventur- 
ers. Let us call things by their 
proper names. The young ardent 
spirits, whose exploits Mr. Kingsley 
chronicles with so much satisfaction, 
were neither more nor less than buc- 
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caneers, who went out to seize Spanish 
gold, and cut Spanish throats, after 
their own sweet will and pleasure. 
The temptation, no doubt, was irre- 
sistible, but we cannot bring ourselves 
to commend the practice. 

We shall not attempt to give any 
sketch of the story, which, indeed, is 
confused and ill-arranged. The hero 
is Amyas Leigh, a Devonshire lad, of 
good family, who becomes a noted 
seaman. He and his brother Frank 
and some half-dozen other youths of 
their kin and neighbourhood, fall des- 

rately in love with a certain Rose 

Iterne, daughter of the mayor of 
Bideford, who is simply a pretty girl, 
without any other recommendation. 
Miss Rose does not seem to care for 
any of them, so the young dunder- 
heads resolve themselves into what 
they call the Noble Brotherhood of 
the Rose. We may observe that Mr. 
Kingsley has a vast admiration for 
the fantastic affectation of chivalry 
which was in vogue in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and not only de- 
fends that most tiresome, pedantic, 
and interminable of all romances, the 
Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, but 
extends his protection to a book which 
we thought had long since been con- 
demned as the ne plus ulira of cox- 
combry, viz. Lyly’s Euphues and his 
England. Even Drayton, who lived 
in Elizabeth’s time, was fully sensible 
of the absurdities of Lyly, as may be 
gathered from the following lines :— 


“The noble Sydney, with:this last arose, 

That heroe for numbers and for prose. 

7, Neoneny pac’d our language as to 

show 

The plenteous English hand in hand might go 

With Greek and Latin; and did first reduce 

Our tongue from Lyy’s writing then in use; 

Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies, 

Playing with words and idle similies, 

As th’ English apes and very zanies be - 

Of everything that they do hear and sce, 
émitating his ridiculous tricks, 

They speak and write all like mere lunaticks.” 


And certainly Mr. Kingsley does 
make his favourite Euphuistie cha- 
racter, Frank leigh, talk excessively 
like a lunatic. This gentleman, be it 
understood, is one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of the age, and is 
high in favour with the Queen. He 
discourseth in this wise :—“ Had 
either, madam, of that cynosural 
triad been within call of my most 
humble importunities, your ears had 
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been delectate with far nobler melody.” 
And when he maketh an oration, this 
is his style:—“Be sure that not 
without reason did the ancients feign 
Eros to be the eldest of the gods, by 
whom the jarring elements of Chaos 
were attuned into harmony and order. 
How, then, shall lovers make him 
the father of strife? Shall Psyche 
wed with Cupid, to bring forth a 
cockatrice’s egg? or the soul be filled 
with love, the likeness of the im- 
mortals, to burn with envy and 
jealousy, division and distrust? True, 
the rose has its thorns; but it leaves 
poison and stings to the nettle. 
Cupid has his arrow, but he hurls 
no scorpions. Venus is awful when 
despised, as the daughters of Proetus 
found; but her handmaids are the 
Graces, not the Furies. Surely he 
who loves aright will not only find 
love lovely, but become himself lovely 
also.” This is such lovely nonsense, 
that we are tempted to quote Mr. 
Kingsley’s sketch of the utterer. We 
leave it in the judgment of the Feader 
whether the portrait most resembles 
an accomplished cavalier or a haber- 
dasher’s shopman. 


“The speaker was a tall and slim 
young man, some five-and-twenty years 
old, of so rare and delicate a beauty, that 
it seemed that some Greek statue, or 
rather one of those pensive and pious 
knights whom the old German artists 
took delight to paint, had condescended 
to tread awhile this work-day earth in 
living flesh and blood. The forehead 
was very lofty and smooth, the eyebrows 
thin and greatly arched (the envious gal- 
lants om mt that something at least 
of their curve was due to art, as was also 
the exceeding smoothness of those deli- 
cate cheeks). The face was somewhat 
long and thin; the nose aquiline ; and 
the languid mouth showed, perhaps, too 
much of the ivory upper teeth; but the 
most striking point of the speaker’s ap- 
ano was the extraordinary bril- 

iancy of his complexion, which shamed 

with its whiteness that of all fair ladies 
round, save where npon on each cheek 4 
bright red spot gave warning, as did the 
long thin neck and the taper hands, of 
sad possibilities, perhaps not far off; pos- 
sibilities which all saw with an inward 
sigh, except she whose doting glances, as 
well as her resemblance to the fair 
youth, proclaimed her at once his 
mother, Mrs. Leigh herself. 
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“Master Frank, for he it was, was 
dressed in the very extravagance of the 
fashion,—not so much from vanity, as 
from that delicate instinct of self-respect 
which would keep some men spruce and 
spotless from one year’s end to another 
upon a desert island ; ‘for,’ as Frank used 
to say in his sententious way, ‘Mr. Frank 
Leigh at least beholds me, though none 
else be by ; and why should I - more 
discourteous to him than I permit others 
to be? Be sure that he who is a Grobian 
in his own company, will, sooner or later, 
become a Grobian in that of his friends.’ 

“So Mr. Frank was arrayed spotlessly ; 
but after the latest fashion of Milan, not 
in trunk hose and slashed sleeves, nor in 
‘French standing collar, treble quadruple 
deedalian ruff, or stiff-necked rabato, that 
had more arches for pride, propped up 
with wire and timber, than five London 
bridges ;’ but in a close-fitting and per- 
fectly plain suit of dove-colour, which set 
off cunningly the delicate proportions of 
his figure, and the delicate hue of his 
complexion, which was shaded from the 
sun by a broad dove-coloured Spanish 
hat, with feather to match, looped up 
over the right ear with a pearl brooch, 
and therein a crowned E, supposed b 
the damsels of Bideford to stand for Eli- 
zabeth, which was whispered to be a gift 
of some most illustrious hand. This same 
looping up was not without good reason 
and purpose prepense, thereby all the 
world had full view of a beautiful little 
ear, which looked as if it had been cut out 
of cameo, and made, as my Lady Rich 
once told him, ‘to hearken only to the 
music of the spheres, or to the chants of 
cherubim.’ Behind the said ear was stuck 
a fresh rose ; and the golden hair was all 
drawn smoothly back and round to the 
left temple, whence, tied with a pink 
ribbon in a great true-lover’s knot, a 
mighty love-lock, ‘curled as it had been 
laid in press,’ rolled down low upon his 
bosom. 0, Frank! Frank! have you 
come out on purpose to break the hearts 
of all Bideford burghers’ daughters? 
And if so, did you expect to further that 
triumph by dyeing that pretty little 
pointed beard (with shame I report it) of 
a@ bright vermilion ? 

But we must not altogether desert 
the narrative. Rose Salterne, though 
she cares not a pin for any one of 
the brotherhood, is still a true 
daughter of Eve; and, yielding to 
that propensity which sometimes in- 
clines modern maidens to listen to the 
addresses of Foreign Counts, hairy 
refugees, and distinguished noblemen 
from Baden and Homberg, she falls 
VQL, LEXVIL 42 
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desperately in love with a certain 
Spaniard, Don Guzman Maria Mag- 
dalena Sotomayor de Soto, a. prisoner 
on parole at Bideford, and finall 
elopes with him. You would thin 
that, after so decided a step on the 
part of the young lady, the Brother- 
hood of the Rose would be dissolved. 
Not a whit of it... Some four or five 
of them determine to go to the West 
Indies to seek her—though what they 
were to do, should they chance to 
find her, doesnot seem to have oc- 
curred to any of them; so they fit 
out a ship and sail; and the first 
issue of the voyage is, that Frank 
Leigh is taken prisoner, in an attempt 
to procure an interview with the lady ; 
and, along with Rose, who had really 
been married to Don Guzman, and 
might have led a happy life but for the 
insolent pertinacity of these consum- 
mate idiots, is handed over to the 
Inquisition, and the two are burned at 
the stake! 

We are not fond of supping full of 
horrors. We never could bring our- 
selves to sympathise with the taste 
of the melodramatic tyrant whom we 
once heard in a theatre on the Surrey 
side, demanding “a cup of gore!”— 
and therefore we decline recounting 
the subsequent dealings of Captain 
Amyas Leigh with the Spaniards. 
In the emphatic words of Bishop 
Hall he becomes “like a human 
beast—yea, like an unclean devil ;” 
and we trust that Mr. Kingsley does 
not labour under the delusion of sup- 
posing that he is depicting the cha- 
racter of a noble, chivalrous, and 
Christian man. 

We turn as a great relief, and with 
the sincerest pleasure, to the pictures 
which Mr. Kingsley presents of tro- 
pieal scenery, after the vessel com- 
manded by Amyas has been run ashore 
and abandoned, and the crew have 
been compelled to plunge into the re- 
cesses of the untrod wilderness. Read, 
for example, this :— 


“They paddled onward hour after 
hour, sheltering themselves as best they 
could undér the shadow of the southern 
bank, while on their right hand the full 
sun-glare lay upon the enormous wall of 
mimosas, figs, and laurels, which formed 
the northern forest, broken by the slender 
shafts of bamboo tufts, and decked with 
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bank of gorgeous bloom piled upward to 
the sky, till where its outline cut the 
blue, flowers and leaves, too lofty to be 
distinguished by the eye, formed a 
broken rainbow of all hues quivering in 
the ascending streams of azure mist, 
until they seemed to melt and mingle 
with the very heavens. 

“And as the sun rose higher and higher, 
a great stillness fell upon the forest. The 
jaguars and the monkeys had hidden 
themselves in the darkest depths of the 
woods. The birds’ notes died out one by 
one ; the very butterflies ceased their flit- 
ting over the tree-tups, and slept with 
outspread wings upon the glossy leaves, 
undistinguishable from the flowers 
around them. Now and then a colibri 
whirred downward towards the water, 
hummed for a moment around some pen- 
dent flower, and then the living gem was 
lost in the deep blackness of the inner 
wood, among tree-trunks as huge and 
dark as the pillars of some Hindoo shrine; 
or a parrot swung and screamed at them 
from an overhanging bough; or a thirsty 
monkey slid lazily down a liana to the 
surface of the stream, dipped up the 
water in his tiny hand, and started chat- 
tering back, as his eyes met those of some 
foul alligator peering upward through 
the clear depths below. In shaded nooks 
beneath the boughs, the capibaras, rab- 
bits as large as sheep, went paddling 
sleepily round and round, thrusting up 
their unwieldy heads among the blooms 
of the blue water-lilies; while black and 
purple water-hens ran up and down upon 
the rafts of floating leaves. The shining 
snout of a fresh-water dolphin rose slow- 
ly to the surface ; a jet of spray whirred 
up; a rainbow hung upon it for a mo- 
ment; and the black snout sank lazily 
again. Here and there, too, upon some 
shallow pebbly shore, scarlet flamingoes 
stood dreaming knee-deep on one leg; 
crested cranes pranced up and down, ad- 
miring their own finery; and ibises and 
egrets dipped their bills under water in 
search of prey; but before noon even those 
had slipped away, and there reigned a 
stillness which might be heard—such a 
stillness (to compare small things with 
e~) as broods beneath the rich sha- 

ows of —_ own Devon woods, or 
among the lonely sweeps of Exmoor, 
when the heather is in flower—a stillness 
in which, as Humboldt says, ‘If beyond 
the silence we listen for the faintest un- 
dertones, we detect a stifled, continuous 
hum of insects which crowd the air close 
to the earth; a confused swarming mur- 
mur which hangs round every bush, in the 
cracked bark of trees, in the soil under- 
mined by lizards, millipedes, and bees; 
& voice proclaiming to us that all Nature 
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breathes, that under a thousand different 
forms life swarms in the gaping and 
dusty earth, as much as in the bosom of 
the waters, and the air which breathes 
around.’ 

“At last a soft and distant murmur, 
increasing gradually to a heavy roar, 
announced that they were nearing some 
cataract; till turning a point, where the 
deep alluvial soil rose into a low cliff 
fringed with delicate ferns, they came 
full in sight of a scene at which all 
paused: not with astonishment, but with 
something very like disgust.” 


We could quote several other de- 
scriptive passages, not less beautiful, 
as illustrative of Mr. Kingsley’s re- 
markable graphic power; and we only 
abstain from doing so because we are 
warned that our space is limited. In 
this inland journey, Amyas meets with 
an Indian girl, or rather a girl whom 
the Indians had found straying in the 
woods, and brought up as a kind of 
female Cacique. She turns out after- 
wards to be the daughter of an earlier 
European adventurer; but the story is 
too long to be unravelled. This child 
of the forest forms an unrequited pas- 
sion for Amyas; accompanies him in 
his wanderings; and is brought home 
by him to England, and intrusted, for 
the necessary process of civilisation, 
to the care of his lady mother. The gra- 
dual reclaiming of the savage girl is 
dwelt upon at considerable length, but 
to our mind it is foreed and unnatural. 

Then comes the period of the Ar- 
mada, in depicting which Mr. Kingsley 
has put forth his whole historical 
strength, and he makes a botch of it. 
The scene preliminary to the ap- 
pearance of that extraordinary ar- 
mament, though Drake, Hawkins, 
and Frobisher are brought into view, 
resemble rather a boozing match 
of Greenwich prisoners than a se- 
rious preparation to meet the great- 
est danger to which England was ever 
exposed. It is in scenes of this kind 
that the incapacity of Mr. Kingsley as 
a vivid and truthful writer is princi- 
pally displayed. In the hands of 
Scott, the preparation for receivin 
the Armada would have resolv 
itself into a most noble and animated 
picture; in the hands of Mr. Kings- 
ley, it is a stupid Dutch daubing, 
suggestive of sack, tobacco, and 
bowls. Howbeit, they all get on 
board, one way or another, and there 
is plenty of powder expended, and 
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Amyas Leigh, having ascertained that 
Don Guzman is in command of one of 
the Spanish vessels, determines to 
tackle to it only; and by the slaughter 
of the Don, who really had done him 
no harm, to get rid of his accumulated 
bile. So he follows him clear round 
Scotland and the Northern Islands, 
and down again to Devonshire, like a 
greyhound coursing a hare, until, in a 
storm of thunder and lightning, the 
Spanish vessel strikes against the 
rocks, and founders; and Amyas, ut- 
tering words of blasphemy, is stricken 
blind by a flash, As a matter of 
course, to satisfy romantic require- 
ments, he, takes Ayacanora to his 
bosom, with the sanction of the re- 
spectable Mrs. Leigh. 

If, in the course of this article, we 
have occasionally borne hard upon 
Mr. Kingsley, we simply plead the 
provocation. We have acknowledged 
with the utmost readiness, his fine 
talents; and the efforts which he has 
made to elevate the condition of the 
working-classes, whether they be prac- 
ticable or not, are most praiseworthy 
from their motive. But, having read 
his works from the beginning, with 
much attention, and with a sincere 
desire of discovering whether tho 
views which they inculcated were cal- 
culated to promote a more genial state 
of feeling among the different classes 
of modern society, we are constrained 
to say that, of all possible guides, he 
is the most unsafe and indefinite. 
Indeed, he is no guide at all, because 
he does not know where he is going. 
His historical romances are untruth- 
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ful, in so far as they purport to be 
accurate pictures of the age and scenes 
which he describes; and the author is 
evidently doubtful himself: of the fide- 
lity of his own representations. They 
interest, because he is a man of genius, 
and can, to a certain extent, redeem 
the absurdity of his positions by a 
display of rhetorical power, and very 
few writers of the present day pos- 
sess a style comparable to his. Nevar- 
theless, it appears to us that he has 
not yet done justice to his undeniable 
powers. We hope that Mr. Kingsley is 
capable of better things, and we think 
so; but we cannot understand what 
wholesome purpose he meditated by 
the writing of Hypatia; or what lesson, 
to men of the present century, is con- 
veyed by the publication of Westward 
Ho! Itis not a picture, such as we 
might expect from the hand of an ae- 
complished artist, but a mere carica- 
ture, which mjght be most triumph- 
antly answered, were any one to con- 
struct a novel on the admitted facts 
contained in the History of the Bucca- 
niers. The stone which Mr. Kingsle 
has thrown, might recoil upon himself 
with a vengeance. But what of that? 
He is free of the realms of fiction ; 
but we are constrained to say that, in 
our view, except in so far as de- 
scription of scenery is concerned, he 
has never kept within bounds. Let 
us add this remark for his own con- 
sideration. Mr. Kingsley, with all his 
liberality, has a strong propensity to 
persecution. We would rather keep 
out of his reach were he armed with 
ecclesiastical powers, 
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ALAND—THE BALTIC IN 1854. 


Art the entrance of the Gulf of Both- 
nia, and about midway betwixt the 
coasts of Finland and Sweden, cover- 
ing much of the intervening space 
with a net-work of islands, stands the 
Aland group. Detached from the 

at thoroughfares of the world, un- 
important in itself, offering few facil- 
ities for commerce, and apparently no 
temptation to conquest, this little spot 
would, it might be thought, have re- 
‘tained the seclusion which nature had 
assigned it. Man’s history, however, 
proves that no isolation of position, 
no poverty, no obscurity, or inoffen- 
siveness, is security against the aims 
of ambition, or the aggression of 
power. Acountry may lie apart from 
the great tracks and roadways—its 
people keep aloof from the great con- 
flicting interests and. great struggles, 
and yet attract the desires of some 
conqueror, as an outwork to his pos- 
sessions, or a pasturage for his flocks ; 
he wants it for an advanced post, a 
barrier, a citadel, or a “garden of 
herbs,” and straightway it becomes his. 

Thus has it fared with the poor 
‘Alanders. The very position which 
seemed to promise privacy and impu- 
nity, has brought upon them again and 
again the presence of war, and provoked 
the disturbance of their primitive state, 
by more than ordinary vicissitudes and 
transitions. Once a kingdom—-so says 
tradition—the sovereignty, perhaps, of 
some northern erl or viking, whose 
ships found a snug refuge in its nu- 
merous coves or fiords; then, fol- 
lowing the fortunes of its neighbour, 
Finland, a dependency of Sweden, 
or rather an unit in its federation of 
races; then overrun by Russian sol- 
diers, converted into a military sta- 
tion, and placed under the rule of a 
nation alien in sympathies, laws, and 
blood—this little island aggregation 
becomes at last the scene of a war in 
which neither its interest nor its pa- 
triotism is involved. Russia was only 
an invader; England and France 
were strangers, known only through 
some vague idea of power or wealth. 

The rule of Sweden seems to have 
been mild and easy. Under it the 
Alanders lived their simple lives in 





peace and content. The natural cha- 
racter of their country compelled a 
primitive state of society, and 
voured a pastoral life. There was 
no inlet, no outlet for the tide of civi- 
lisation. There was not only the na- 
tural island separation, but the group 
was so intersected and dissected by 
water, and each islet was again so cut 
up by loch and morass, that not only 
it but every farm almost had an isola- 
tion of its own. Thus even the pro- 
gress which arises from internal traffic 
and communication was checked. The 
land lies in a succession of meadows, 
with marshy pools in the midst, and 
edged by rocky wooded ridges, which 
run like headlands and promontories 
into the grassy plains. These mea- 
dows afford pasturage for the cattle 
required for draught or winter store ; 
the plateaux and slopes offer spots for 
limited tillage; the pine plantations 
give fuel; the lakes have fish; the 
meres bring waterfowl; so that there 
is enough, and enough only, within 
their narrow demesnes for their own 
wants. There is little product for 
export —little demand on foreign 
markets. 

This primitive state, this simplicity, 
without savagery or barbarism, has 
been ever a favourite topic of poets 
and pastoral romancists. They have 
fondly pictured it as a prima] natural 
stage—a sort of stand-point, where 
man arrived at the height of inno- 
cence, happiness, and content, and 
thence emerged into all the vices, 
luxuries, and ambition attendant on 
civilisation. Delusion we know this 
to be; and yet there is something at- 
tractive even in the idea of a state 
where man pretends to no higher dig- 
nity than that of labour, and is sur- 
rounded by no artificialities of rank, 
ceremonies, or etiquette; where his 
vices and passions, though perhaps no 
less than in other stages, are still 
simple in their development; where, 


. wed man light labour spreads her wholesome 
store 

Just gives what life requires, but gives no 
more,” 


The poor Alanders possessed, per- 
haps, all that was ever real in such a 
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siate the simplicity, labour, and fru- 
a Their labour might be light, 

ut it was constant and various. In 
the spring and autemn many of the 
mén went forth in fishing-boats, or as 
pilots to the ships which carried on 
the traffic in the smaller ports on the 
coasts of Sweden and Finland, and 
with their earnings broaght back some 
small provision for the winter. Mean- 
while tillage and harvest went on, for 
the gude-wives took more than a share 
of field toil, and allowed not the 
absence of their lords to check the 
a of husbandry. The winter 

ought its peculiar avocations. There 
was the care of store cattle ; the fish- 
ing through holes in the ice, or with 
deep nets underneath it; the shooting 
or trapping of wild-fowl or eider-duck. 
In the long winter nights, too, the in- 
door work began; the men mann- 
factured harness, farm and domestic 
implements, for each man was his own 
artisan, and had manual skill enough 
to meet the needs of his labour. The 
women wove and spun their own 
coarse woollen garments, picked and 
sorted the down and feathers of the 
birds, and salted the fish. ‘Then there 
were the little festivities, and the 
simple sports on the ice, to fill up the 
picture of primitive life. 

The Alanders, like the Finns, were 

ood sailors, but seem not to have 
fond of roving far from home, 
and confined their seamanship to the 
navigation of their own bays and 
fiords, or occasional pilotage of the 
gulf. There was no frequent commu- 
nication with the opposite shores, but 
there was kindness and neighbourli- 
ness on both sides. Thus year after 
year passed on, bringing its chronicle 
of births, deaths, and marriages, but 
little other change in the condition of 
the Aland group. 

Their time was coming. The war, 
which was convulsing great principa- 
lities and powers, obtruded its move- 
ments even on their obscurity. In 
1808, Russia seized the opportunity 
of aggression, and stretched forth her 
hand towards Finland and Aland, 
Her armies soon overran them. Swe- 
den for a time drove back the inva- 
sion, but in the following year both 
were ceded to Russia, and the Aland- 


ers found themselves finally separated 
from the nation under whose rule 
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they had lived so long and so peace- 
fully. 

To Russian policy Aland was more 
a military outpost than a colony: it 
was to be a stepping-stone—a start- 
ing-point to more extensive conquest. 
It was, therefore, held only by a 
sufficient garrison ;- and though the 
inhabitants stared, perhaps, to see 
grim fortresses and military buildings 
starting up on the shores where they 
had dried their nets or beached their 
boats, and groaned at first under the 
petty inflictions of martial occupa 
tion, yet the strangers were too few 
to effect any innovation in their sociat 
usages; and another revolution of 
destiny found them little altered in 
habits or condition. The name and 
locality became familiar to many who 
had scarcely ever heard of either be- 
fore, when, in the beginning of last 
year, war with Russia arose before 
us as a great fact, and men’s minds 
began to grow busy with the ques- 
tions of assault and defence. Specu- 
lators on the Baltic operations fixed 
upon Aland as the first point of at- 
tack, and there was much reason in 
the supposition. It was at once the 
most assailable of the enemy’s posses- 
sions, and the most easy of occupa- 
tion. All the other strongholds—Abo, 
Revel, Helsingfors—might have been 
bombarded, but could not have been 
held except by the aid of a Jarge 
army, whilst our flying squadron 
could have effectually cut off all com- 
munication betwixt Alagd and the 
mainland, and secured it from attack. 
Its possession would have afforded 
our ships a convenient rendezvous— 
a depot for eoals and stores—an hos- 
pital establishment for infectious 
diseases—and a fold or grazing ground 
for the cattle, which might then have 
been collected from every quarter for 
the use of the fleet. Above all, its 
eapture at the outset of the war would 
have been hailed as a good first blow ; 
afterwards it was looked upon merely 
as a compromise for the non-perform- 
ance of more brilliant exploits. It 
would have shown the earnest purpose 
of the war—might have decided waver- 
ing allies, and daunted covert foes. Our 
rulers and chiefs thought otherwise. 

Early in the spring of 1854 a 
mighty armament went forth for the 
Baltic—the most perfect that even the 
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might of England had ever sent from 
her shores. The ships were mostly 
models of architecture—all were splen- 
didly armed and fairly equipped. The 
great auxiliary which science had 
given to seamanship was well and 
largely applied: the steam-power 
was abundant. The crews, too (spite 
of Mansion-House dinner-speeches), 
though not worthy of the ships, per- 
haps, were as good, if not better than 
those with which Nelson and his cap- 
tains did their deeds of fame. Every 
ship had a body of trained gunners— 
all had in greater or less proportion a 
certain number of good seamen— 
draughts from the coast-guard fur- 
nished a class of men, not very young 
or active, but orderly, trustworthy, 
and used to discipline. These, with 
the marines, formed a good nucleus. 
The remainder, nicknamed Graham- 
ites, were —, an unkindly lot, 
the scrapings and gatherings from 
sea-coast and fishing villages—from 
the highways and byways of inland 
counties. Bad as these were, they 
were better than their like in the last 
war. Our fathers tell us that their 
ships then were manned by crews, 
about one-third of whom were men- 
of-war’s-men—that the rest were the 
scourings of jails and the sweepings 
of hospitalsa—men who were sent 
among them impregnated with vice 
and disease, and sowed therewith the 
seeds of mutiny and death. The 
arms of all descriptions were excel- 
lent. The guns were of the newest 
pattern, the gun-gear of the newest 
adaptation. Cannon of heavier metal 
and superior construction occupied 
the places of the old rickety carron- 
ades and twenty-four pounders,— 
sights and ranges had exploded the 
old random hap-hazard plan of taking 
aim ; an organised system of drill and 
firing had superseded the old muzzle- 
to-muzzle practice; well poised cut- 
lasses had replaced the clumsy wea- 
pons which swept the decks of the 
Chesapeake. 

The material of our armament, 
then, was superior in most respects, 
equal in all, to what it was at the 
— period of our naval power. 
t remained to be seen whether the 
qualities developed in the last war 
were still existing to produce new 
triumphs, or whether the addition of 
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steam and the improvements in archi- 
tecture, armament, and organisation, 
could counterbalance the lack of them. 

The fleet went forth. England 
looked with just pride on this off- 
spring of its strength. Opportunity, 
conduct, command, alone seemed 
wanting to repeat the glory of Copen- 
hagen or Trafalgar. The fleet was 
fine, and a good spirit animated the 
men who sailed therein. There was 
no violent enthusiasm, but an earnest 
strong tone of feeling pervaded all 
ranks. There was enough of expe- 
rience gathered in the last war, and 
in the petty struggles which have 
since given such frequent  opportu- 
nities to naval action—enough of 
young impulse and latent enterprise 
to meet any emergency—and ,all 
hands had a steady confidence in 
themselves and in the force they 
wielded. The prestige of the past had 
not quite lost its inspiration: the 
names of the old battles had still for 
many a stirring sound; and the record 
of the old deeds still said to many a 
heart, “ Go and do likewise.” There 
were few who did not believe that 
the campaign would swell the old 
annals, snd add a glorious day or two 
to the calendar of victories, 

Kiége Bay was the first rendez- 
vous, and there the rodomontade sig- 
nal about sharpening cutlasses cast 
the first shade of doubt over the gene- 
ral confidence. It contrasted harshly 
with the old Nelson signal, so ex- 
pressive and. so sublime in its simpli- 
city, which had been made so familiar 
to men’s eyes and minds that it seemed 
the national preparation for battle. 
But the sight which the combined 
fleets of France and England pre- 
sented, when the ships assembled 
about the middle of June, was one to 
dispel all doubt and place hope in the 
aecendant. Twenty-nine sail of the 
line floated on the waters of the Bal- 
tic. Powerful steam-frigates formed 
an advanced guard, and a host of 
steamers went hither and thither to 
reconnoitre, pilot, or blockade, as 
oceasion required. The gulfs were 
now open, reconnoissances had been 
made along the shores, and the time 
for action seemed near at hand. Ex- 
pectation was at the highest pitch. 
Conjecture ranged over every possible 
and impossible point of attack. The 
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more ardent spirits would be satisfied 
with nothing less than Cronstadt; 
others would have been content with 
Revel or Bomarsund as a beginning. 
The movements of the fleets now in- 
dicated one project, now another. 
First, there was the anchoring in 
Baro Sound, from the islands around 
which could be seen the towers of 
Helsingfors, the low battlements of 
Sveaborg, and the ships lying tempt- 
ingly behind them. Then there was 
the grand demonstration before Cron- 
stadt. The French fleet and part of 
the English—a division being left to 
watch Helsingfors—sailed and stcam- 
ed up the Gulf of Finland, and lay for 
some days within sight of the fortress, 
challenging the enemy to come forth— 
a challenge they very wisely declined. 
Meanwhile, steamers daily carried 
reconnoitring parties of admirals and 
official dignitaries as close to the bat- 
‘teries as prudence allowed. Lesser 
men, who had no steamers at com- 
mand, were content to scan the posi- 
tion and defences of this Carthago 
delenda from deck or mast-head. 

The attack was finally pronounced 
to be impossible, and so, after the 
place had been well looked at, the 
ships went back again. 

Thus demonstration succeeded de- 
monstration. The summer wore on 
and no blow was struck. The disaster 
at Gamla-Carleby, the abortive attack 
on Hango, and the general inaction, 
had cast a shade of discouragement 
over men’s minds. Two or three 
sham attacks on islands and _ light- 
houses, which exhibited much con- 
fusion and want of arrangement, less- 
ened their confidence also in the issue 
of any landing which might be attempt- 
ed under the same management. 
Cholera soon added its depressing in- 
fluences, and the hopes which were so 
high in the spring fell lower and lower 
as the summer advanced. 

At last came the report that Bom- 
arsund was to be attacked, and that a 
French army was coming to make the 
assurance of conquest doubly sure. 
A French army! Who wishes for more 
men? Do not the fleets muster their 
five thousand bayonets? Do they 
not contain guns of every description 
—field-guns, guns of position, heavy 
battery-guns—and men to work them ? 
What more is wanting save engineers, 
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with their skill and materials, and a 
man to command? The answer to 
these questions soon came, in the cer- 
tain intelligence that French troops 
were embarking in English’ line-of- 
battle ships at Calais, and that no 
less a man thgn Baraguay D’Hilliers 
had been appointed to command the 
expedition. There was then work to 
be done, and the military jealousy 
which thought “the fewer men the 
greater share of honour,” was lost in 
the conviction that the year would 
not close without an event of war. 
Led-Sund, the southernmost anchor- 
age in which the intricate passage 
leading to Bormarsund terminated, was 
to be the rendezvous, and thither the 
French, with a portion of the English 
fleet consisting of four block-ships 
and six liners—in all, twenty sail of 
the line, accompanied by a host of 
steamers—repaired towards the end of 
July, to await the arrival of the land 
forees, 

The Aland summer was at its height. 
The sun shone brightly on the calm 
broad basin of Led-Sund, and the 
rocky islets which studded it, throw- 
ing a sparkle on the waters, and strik- 
ing out strange lights front the dark 
foliace of the pines. The scene was 
peaceful and pretty. A cosy villa or 
farmhouse with its large outbuild- 
ings, peeped forth from green pleasant 
nooks along the shore; and far down 
in quiet coves, market and fishing 
boats were lying on the beach ; ponies 
were grazing on the islets; the wind- 
mills were working, and smoke arose 
from the chimneys—all giving token 
of continued occupation. The inha- 
bitants either anticipated no danger, 
or thought it was vain to fly from it. 

Each day now brought an event in 
the arrival of ships of war, filled with 
the redoubted soldiers of France, and 
we scanned curiously the looks and 
demeanour of our future allies—the 
men whose soldiership was so famous. 
Lusty- English cheers rang out their 
welcome; the flags of France and 
England lapped their folds over each 
other; boats pulled to and fro; can- 
non thundered out their ceremonial, 
and the national airs, “ Partant pour 
la Syrie,” and “God save the Queen,” 
became familar sounds. The con- 
stant movement, the excitement, the 
variety and brilliancy of the scene, 
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heightened by the bright sunshine, and 
the strains of martial music floating 
through the air, rather suggested the 
idea of a.tournament or some gala 
spectacle, than of grim preparations 
for war. The first onward movement 
was made by the four block-ships, 
which were detached from the main 
body under Admiral Chads, to take 
up a position in front of Bomarsund, 
but beyond the reach of its guns. 
Light steamers patrolled betwixt and 
around the islands, to eut off reinforce- 
ments or supplies from the Finnish 
shores. Thus the investment was 
effectually completed. The non-arri- 
val of transports from France, with 
stores and matériel, caused now a 
short. delay. The interval was em- 
“ployed by the authorities in going up 
and down—up and down, to spy, the 
forts—hopeful, perhaps, that some 
weak point would disclose itself; but 
there they stvod in their granite soli- 
dity, defying reconnoissance, and in- 
viting attack. Let us follow in the 
wake of the officials, and have a look 
for ourselves. On we steam from one 
bay into another, then on through a 
narrow passage, where the rocks rise 
darkly and precipitously on either side, 
and the pines throw their shadows 
across us; then follow a thread-like 
line midst a mosaic-work of islets; 
then on, on again through narrow 
passage and islet mosaic-works alter- 
nately, until we anchor in the har- 
bour of Bomarsund. A first glance 
shows how well chosen the spot was 
as a site for the arsenals, dockyards, 
and garrisons of a power which aimed 
at controlling and commanding the 
Baltic Seas. It was a good fulcrum for 
the lever which was to lift and shake 
the northern kingdoms. 

The harbour is snug and secure, and 
has the advantage of spacious outer 
anchorages in Lumpar Bay and Led- 
Sund. The only access from the 
southward is the passage we have 
described, which, though offering suf- 
ficient depth of water, is difficult to 
navigate, from its intricacy and nar- 
rewness. The northern entrance, 
straitened by the position of Presto 
Island, may be easily defended. Thus, 
it may be seen, that a naval. power 
possessing one shore of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and coveting the other, as 
well as a preponderance in the Baltic, 
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could not establish a more politic base 
of operations. 

Landward, the position was equally 
advantageous. Natural enclosures 
restricted its defence within narrow 
limits. At the distance of a few miles, 
an arm of the sea, in conjunction with 
a chain of lochs, ran from north to 
south, and almost isolated the pro- 
montory on which the fortresses stood, 
leaving only here and there a narrow 
causeway as means of communication. 
Nearer, a similar enclosure offered a 
second barrier. A third may be said 
to exist in a rocky ridge which stretches 
from a point of the northern entrance 
to the sea-shore, forming almost a line 
of cireumvallation. Art had fixed on 
this last as the point for its defences. 
At either extremity of the ridge was 
built a round tower, and below, on 
the sea-shore, stood the main work, a 
large fortified barracks. These three 
formed an irregular sort of triangle, of 
which the main work was the apex. 
On the shores of Presto Island, oppo- 
site the northern tower, or Fort Nor- 
tike, was another, and the two effec- 
tually guarded the entrance. The 
guns of Nortike also swept the rear of 
the main work, and ranged partially 
over the country beyond the ridge. 
The main work defended the harbour, 
and was flanked by the south or Tsee 
tower. The main road from Castel- 
holm, which passed to the right 
of the Tsee fort, was only partially 
commanded by it, and some broken 
rugged ground around it afforded 
ready cover for an approach. This 
was the weak point of the land de- 
fence, but it would soon have been 
strengthened by the completion of an 
immense pile of fortified buildings, 
which were to carry on the line to- 
wards the sea. The plan was faulty 
too, in respect that, though the fire of 
the forts could -be well and scienti- 
fically combined against an attack by 
sea, it could not, from their detached 
position and want of outworks, be 
concentrated on any one point on the 
land side, and that therefore the forts 
were exposed to be taken in detail. 
Sach was the position. The works 
themselves were novelties in Euro- 
pean fortification, and demand a par- 
ticular description, which may, per- 
haps, be better given here than here- 
after. The round towers were similar 
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in construction, and differed little in 
size. With their red granite fronts 
and fine smooth masonry, they pre- 
sented a formidable appearance of 
solidity; but, as usual with things 
Russian, the outward semblance was 
a sham. The granite was only two 
feet thick, the rest all rubble and 
brick. The dimensions of Fort Tsee 
will answer nearly for all. Its height 
was about sixty feet, its diameter 
sixty yards. The outer wall was six 
feet thick, and the distance from it to 
the inner one was about sixty-five. 
Small space, it may be thought, in- 
cluding the thickness of two walls, 
for the working of guns and the habi- 
tation of men; yet there seemed room 
enough. In the centre was a large 
court, open to the sky. All the forts 
had two tiers of casemated guns. 
The upper was the principal, and, it 
may be said, the only battery; for 
the lower tier being within six or 
seven feet of the ground, its embra- 
sures would offer a tempting opening 
for assault, and were therefore block- 
ed up with brickwork, which was 
pierced, however, with loopholes for 
musketry. In two or three embra- 
sures the guns were retained. A 
singular feature of the buildings was 
a sloping roof of sheet iron, from 
which protruded windows’ with 
wooden shutters, like those in attics. 
The entrance was by a narrow door- 
way, defended in front by a barricade 
of sand-bags and strong palisades, 
whilst yawning overhead was an ugly 
circular hole, through which missiles 
might be hurled on a storming party. 
This machicoulis was formed by a 
slide, which could be drawn back- 
wards and forwards over the opening, 
and, though clumsily constructed, 
might have been turned to mischiev- 
ous effect. The building within was 
divided into compartments by parti- 
tion-walls; and entrances from the 
court led into the galleries, where the 

ns stood in their casemate cham- 
ers, separated by thick blocks of ma- 
sonry, and where also were the apart- 
ments apportioned to the uses of the 
garrison. Above the upper tier was 
a bomb-proof floor, and over it 
stretched the iron roof. This was 
evidently used as a sleeping-place by 
the common soldiers, and the windows 
were intended-as much for the pur- 
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poses of ventilation as for musketry, 
though small wall-pieces stood in some 
of them. Such were the towers. They 
mounted from twenty to twenty-four 
guns, chiefly eighteen or twenty-four 
pounders. A few thirty-twos were 
found in them, but none of greater 
calibre. The guns, too, were of old 
pattern, and their carriages of rude 
construction. 

The principle on which the towers 
were constructed gave some advan- 
tages, but was also productive of 
mutch weakness and defect. The 
guns could certainly range in every 
direction, but it was not possible to 
concentrate more than four or five, 
and an assailant would consequently 
be enabled to bring his battery to bear 
against any one point without being 
opposed to more than a fourth of the 
strength of the fortress. In addition 
to this there were the usual disadvan- 
tages of casemated batteries, the want 
of a free passage for the smoke, the 
consequent difficulty of keeping up a 
rapid fire, and the murderous effect 
produced by a shot entering through 
the embrasures into the confined space 
of the galleries. 

The main work was on a much 
larger scale, and rather more irregular, 
as its purpose was to defend the har- 
bour on every side ; and it was there- 
fore necessary that its plan should 
in some way follow the lay of the 
shore. It was crescent-shaped, in- 
clining to a sort of gorge at either 
end, and the rear was closed by a 
curtain, with a small horse-shoe work ~ 
abutting from it. The guns from this 
face partially flanked thé towers, 
and commanded some parts of the 
ridge. The internal arrangements 
were the same as in the round towers. 
The double tier of casemates, thé 
galleries, and the iron roof were all 
repeated. This work had ninety-two 
guns, and was capable of oo 
three thousand men. Betwixt it an 
Fort Tsee were the masses of unfinish- 
ed buildings, which, when completed, 
would have far exceeded all the 
other fortifications in magnitude and 
strength. 

Thus, then, stood the defensive force 
of Russia. There was one large for- 
tress, and three round towers, placed 
all in commanding positions, armed 
with one hundred and eighty guns, 
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risoned by two thousand four 
hundred soldiers, well stored and 
provisioned. To meet this, the allies 
were prepared to send ten thousand 
French soldiers, a thousand English, 
six line-of-battle ships, and a number 
of steamers. 

The odds seemed overwhelming, 
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but the real odds consisted in the 
power which the allies possessed of 
cutting off all reinforcements. The 
capture became thus merely a matter 
of time; the assailants attacked with 
a certainty of ultimate success, the 
besieged defended without hope. Such 
are ever fearful odds. 


CHAPTER I. 


Let us return to Led-Sund. Every- 
thing was ready there at last. The 
transports had arrived. Baraguay 
@Hilliers had been greeted with 
huzzahs, music, and cannonading. 
Preparation and ceremony were at 
an end, The work was to begin in 
earnest. 

On the 7th of August the troops 
were sent forward in the different 
ships towards the scene of action. 

The plan of operations was natur- 
ally simple enough. 

The troops, formed into two divi- 
sions, were to land north and south of 
the place, seize on the chief points 
of communication, and then, march- 
ing by different routes, concentrate 
and form a complete line of invest- 
ment, with either flank resting on 
the sea. Two French line-of-battle 
ships—one bearing the flag of Ad- 
miral Percival Deschenes—and the 
four English block-ships, Edinburgh, 
Blenheim, Hogue, and Ajax—were 
to take up a position in the harbour, 
in front of the main fort, occupying 
its attention by a distant fire; whilst 
a flying squadron of steamers, passing 
and repassing the passages to the 
northward, made the cordon perfect. 
The round towers were then to be as- 
sailed by land batteries, and stormed 
by the bayonet if necessary, and then 
the combined force of ships, guns, and 
soldiers would advance to the grand 
attack of the great fortress. Such 
was the plan, and it was carried out 
with little deviation, save that the 
consummation was so rapid as to 
strike ott the effect of the grand coup 
from the closing scene. 

Tranvik, a village and bay about 
four miles south of Bomarsund, and 
situated within the first enclosure, 
was the spot chosen for the debarka- 
tion of the French division. Thence 
they were to advance, occupy the 


Castelholm road, and the southern 
heights, and then push onwards to 
the village of Nora Finby, which was 
to be the point of junction. 

On the northern shore of the pro- 
montory, almost in a line with Tran- 
vik, is a place marked Hulta in the 
maps. Near this is a small sheltered 
cove, surrounded by steep rocks and 
thickly-wooded banks. Here it was 
arranged that the second division 
should attempt a landing; and here 
the steamers conveying this force, 
having made a detour round Presto 
Island, anchored as the day closed. 
This division, commanded by Briga- 
dier-General Harry D. Jones, of the 
Royal Engineers, consisted of 2000 
French marines, and a column of 
English troops, under the orders- of 
Colonel Graham, composed of a bat- 
talion of Royal Marines, 800 strong, 
Captain King’s company of sappers 
and miners, and a body of seamen 
with field-pieces. As the day broke 
on the morn of the 8th, the advaneed 
guard of marines landed on the nar- 
row beach, made their way through 
the rocky thicket, and gained the 
open ground beyond without meetin, 
a foe. The mist lifting heavily an 
slowly, showed stacks, palings, patches - 
of meadow, and other signs of habita- 
tion near us. Presently a bit of a 
steeple, the side of a wind-mill, a mass 
of red roofs, and large looming home- 
steads, gave us the vague outline of a 
village, dimmed and mazed by the 
folds of mist. As our skirmishers 
passed through the scattered houses, 
feeling for the enemy, the peasants 
were just waking up to their labours, 
and evinced no sign of fear or surprise. 
—no apprehension of violence or 
plunder. The women came to the 
doors, the pigs wallowed, and the 
fowls strutted most temptingly and 
trustfully before us. Tho road wound 
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now round an indent of the sea, and 
oes forts Nortlike and Presto —_ 
efore us, looming grey, grim, an 
sullen. No shot phe Se aga we 
passed on to make our first halt be- 
side a plantation. The men sat down 
in groups ‘to munch their biscuit and 
bacon, and-smoke their pipes under a 
hedge, shady and green enough for the 
days of merry England. Suddenl 
there was a sound of wheels. “ Field- 
pieces!” said an alarmist. The sen- 
tries erected their muskets fiercely, 
and the men stood to their arms, 
when, lo! round a turn of the wood 
came a pretty pony-carriage driven by 
a lady, a priest sitting beside her. Our 
interrogation was imperfect, but their 
story seemed to run thus: She was a 
widow ;*her husband had been killed 
some time before by one of our shells; 
she had suffered enough from war, 
and wished to seek a city of refuge in 
one of the neighbouring villages. The 
priest was bent on some errand of 
mercy or pastoral duty. Their story 
was accepted; a passport was given 
them, and they went on their wa 
rejoicing. Even a little Finnish hand- 
maiden, who came in a little cart 
behind with some household stuff, 
and had remained fixed in a state of 
strong despair from the. time she first 
cast eyes on the soldiers, brightened 
up as she passed our posts, and smiled 
and kissed her hands. Such was our 
share of the adventure. The sequel 
was more tragic. In the evening (so 
our allies told the story) they were 
discovered making their way back to 
the forts through the French lines, 
and were fired at by their sentries as 
spies. The priest was shot, and the 
lady wounded, though she had still 
resolution enough to drive on and 
make her escape. To give an addi- 
tional spice of romance to the tale, 
they asserted that the priest was an 
officer in disguise, and the lady a man 
in masquerade. If this were so, there 
is no truth in outward signs, for she 
certainly talked small, had no traces 
of beard under her muffler, and must 
have been a very mannikin in coat 
and breeches. We hope that the 
catastrophe was “feuilletonised,” as 
well as the supplement. Onwards 
we marched after this rencontre, with- 
out seeing anything more formidable 
than a group of old ladies in red petti- 
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coats, and with red kerchiefs over 
their heads, whom a long-sighted 
amateur pronounced to be Russians 
with helmets, until to his great dis- 
comfiture they came near, and mani- 
fested themselves to be of the unwar- ~ 
like sex. It was now evident that 
the enemy were not strong enough to 
dispute the ground, and had with- 
drawn within their forts. 

Our next halt was within a shady 
wood, with one of the large lagunes, 
so ‘umerous here, in frout of us. 
The wild ducks were flying around it, 
and their young ones were flapping 
about on the sedgy shore; the cows 
were browsing in the meadows. and the 
peasants sat on their own door-steps, 
making bargains and dispensing such 
comforts as they had at command. 
In the background were messes of our 
men, rude and burly, sleeping under 
the beetling rocks, or boiling their 
kettles from the boughs of trees ; their 
arms were piled around them, and 
the field-pieces were ranged in the 
road. In one picture, what a con- 
trast of the elements of peace and 
war! 

The only symptom of apprehension 
which the people had showed through- 
out was, that a child’s face or figure 
had never been seen anywhere. They 
were evidently dearer than pigs or 
kine, and must have been stowed 
away for the day in closets and meal- 
chests. One old forager, by the by, 
searching for water, discovered two 
children laid in the ditch of an or- 
chard, and covered with boughs— 
regular babes in the wood. Another 
short march, and we reached an open 
space whence the church and wind- 
mill of Nora-Finby were visible, and 
bodies of the allies could be seen 
moving about in the plain below. In 
front was the barrier ridge, over the 
lower edge of which towered Fort 
Tsee, with its roofs and walls glar- 
ing red and lurid in the light of the 
setting sun. Here, then, was our 
position. A green plateau, girded 
with pine trees, and sheltered by a 
low rocky ridge which ran laterally 
to its left, was the spot chosen for 
ourcamp. A quiet little sequestered 
planes it soon became a scene of 

ustle and movement, alive with 
groups and fjgures of men, climb- 
ing trees, lopping boughs, making 
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fires, cooking, smoking, building huts, 
chatting, skylarking. It seemed a 
sort of enchantment, 80 soon was the 
seene changed, the grassy field co- 
vered with bower-like huts, irregular, 
fantastic, and picturesque, and made 
motive with striking tableaux. The 
distant sound of the French bands 
mingled pleasantly also with the clang 
of axes, the hum of voices, and 
shatches of song. As the light faded, 
the picture melted into twilight hues. 
The fierce, fitful blaze of the pines 
showed only the few dusky figures 
which were still sitting or standing by 
the watch-fires, or the shadowy forms 
of the sentries looming in such gigan- 
tie outline on the ridge. The sounds, 


too, had died away, save the crack- 


ling of the fires, as fresh branches 
were thrown on them, or the ocea- 
sional note of a French bugle; and 
he only who has lain down under 
such circumstances knows how solemn 
is the hush and silence caused by the 
sleep of men ready to do or die. 
Searee had the morn broke ere our 
allies were afoot. They had taken 
the initiative, and were pushing for- 
ward a regiment in skirmishing or- 
der across a plantation towards the 
broken ground near Fort Tee; and 
it was really a splendid sight to see 
the masterly style in which, with 
seeming hardihood, yet real precau- 
tion, they made their advances—facing 
the fire, yet exposing themselves 
little to it—dashing at all the dan- 
gerous points, and aptly availing 
themselves of all shelter. There was 
one defect; the glazed tops of their 
shakos blazed like pewter-plattere in 
the sun, and betrayed the position of 
every file. The fort kept up a brisk 
but vain fire on them, and they soon 
gained the rugged ground near it, 
without loss, where, sheltered by a 
oon ge scarped rock, the engineers 
were able in seeurity to trace out 
their intended battery. There let us 
leave them awhile, and take a look 
around us. 
A single glance at the position. It 
was almost parallel with the barrier 
ridge. The French camp was pitched 
to the right, and southward of the 
ortress, in a somewhat marshy 
plain. Betwixt it and Fort Tsee was 
the broken ground befare spoken of, 
and a wooded slope, with a nest 
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of pretty houses, the residences of the 
officials, standing thereon. The Cas 
telholm road passed by it, and the 
head-quarters were established ‘at 
Finby. Our camp was well chosen. 
It was directly in rear of the ridge; so 
directly, that it could not be seen from 
the rownd towers, which were built 
rather on its inner slope. In conse- 
quence of this, the guns required so 
great elevation that the fire was ever 
random and uneertain. Though the 
shot fell around and over us, the 

seldom took effect. The Fren 

marines Were on our left, keeping up 
the eommunication with the sea. It 
war arranged-that the French battery 
should be established south-west of 
the T’see fort, ours on the ridge be- 
twixt it and Nortike, so that the guns 
once up, it might be turned without 
much difficulty against either. So 
much for the military plan. And now, 
as our guns cannot be brought up for 
two days, and there can be no work 
for us till then, let us gather a few 
pictures which present themselves. 
Many are the subjects. The pastoral 
scenery of the country, smiling in its 
simple prettiness, and seeming, even 
amid war, the seat of peacefulness ; 
the people so calm and undisturbed, 
so rustic in appearance and character, 
following their usual occupations, ap- 
parently fearing nothing, hoping noth- 
ing; the camps, with their warlike 
aspects, their moving masses, their 
striking action and strange pictur: 
turesqueness; the fortresses gloomy, 
stern, and defiant, showing no symp- 
tom of life or habitation, save when a 
flash came from the embrasures. All 
these suggest pictures and thoughts 
enow. Let us turn to our camp and 
the life thereof. Here, sitting in the 
sunshine, with its litthe world spread 
out before us, it is no bad time or 
place to study the philosophy of & 
soldier’s life, to watch the traits of 
robustness, childishness, docility, way- 
wardness, fun, earnestness, and con 
stency, which weave their different 
shades in the character of the English 
soldier. It is holiday time with him 
now; there is no work to be done to- 
day, and he is determined to eat, 
drink, smoke, and be merry, as well 
ashecan. The present is all to him. 
He puts off and on his cares as he 
doés his knapsack, nor feels the pres- 
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sure until the straps are cutting into 
his flesh. He is in the land of Goshen 
now, amid the flesh-pots. The stp- 
plies are abundant. The parties sent 
for water return ever and anon with a 
aig and are greeted with a cheer. 

is larder exhibits a miscellaneous 
collection. Here there is a calf or pig 
hanging by the legs from a tree ; here 
a black lamb, goat, or goose, tethered 
near the tents. There are pots and 
pans everywhere, holding the oddest 
things, cooked in the oddest way. 
Everywhere there was the smell of 
tobacco. In front of the camp is a 
potato field, which has been a perfect 
Naboth’s vineyard to him, when a 
damsel arrives who professes to be 
proprietress, and offers to sell ; straight- 
way the field is covered as by a flight 
of locusts, All are busy digging, when 
whiz comes a round or canister in 
the midst, scattering the gatherers, 
and making them look rather ruefully 
on the “ spuds” which have been won 
at such risk. 

The free camp life—the comrade- 
ship of men sharing toil and danger, 
sharing quarters, and having their 
goods in common—the excitement of 
peril, adventure, and constant action, 
—all these draw out his best qualities. 
He is cheerful, obedient, and patient 
now, high-hearted and light-spirited, 
ready for work or fight. Careless 
and playful, he takes no thought for 
the morrow. The whiz of a shot pass- 
ing near may cast a shade of serious- 
ness over a group, but, if it leave no 
sad memory of mangled limbs or green 
graves, the joke and pipe are soon 
alight in. He who would know 
the English soldier must see him, not 
in garrison, or parade, or quarters, but 
in the presence of his real work; and 
he who would rule him must study 
him well. And how with the leaders 
and the chiefs of hundreds and fifties— 
is it not good for them too, this free 
camp life? Do not rough living, 
rough lying, rough work, beget strong 
deeds, strong thoughts, strong feel- 
ings? Does not this life engender 
gaod fellowship, real, honest, earnest 
intercourse, and repudiate convention- 
alities and etiquettes? Does it not 
bring out the true and expose the 
sham? Is there not a charm ina life 
where one thinks, feels, and eats 
naturally? Yes; this life has a 
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charm for all—all whom it boots to 
consider: a charm for the imagina- 
tive man, in its vagueness, its strange- 
ness, its novelty and picturesqueness ; 
a charm for the vagabond spirit, in its 
restlessness, change, and uncertainty ; 
for the enterprising, in its adventure 
and action; for the philosophising 
one, in the study of the development 
of different natures under danger and 
difficulty. 

There was 8 certain pleasantness, 
too, in the irregular conditions of eat- 
ing, drinking, and sleeping. A meal 
was snatched when and how it could ; 
a nap after the same fashion. Those 
meals were certainly delicious things. 
An old battered table, propped ~~ 
uneven stones, in front of the tent, 
represented the festive board. On it 
would be strewn at odd times a 
wonderful green g of tin pannikins, 
tin spoons, battered knives, old cups, 
odd pieces of cold meat, and hunches 
of bread. There was one box re- 
served as a seat for a chance guest ; 
it was. the seat of honour, but also the 
seat of inconvenience, as our factotum 
was sure to forget pepper, salt, sugar, 
or mustard, and be obliged to rum- 
mage for it therein. The rest squatted 
anyWhere around, on stones or folded 
cloaks. Stray guests would be drop- 
ping in ever and anon, but their com- 
ing caused no dismay to host or cook. 
There were also a spoon, a platter, 
and a welcome to a dive into the 
crock. Near was the kitchen—a pile 
of stones with a fire in the midst, and 
a kettle or crock suspended over it. 
When the stew was ready, the crock 
was handed round, and every man 
made a dive, and tried his hand at 
pot-luck. After an experiment or 
two, the Meg Merrilees cookery was 
universally acknowledged to be the 
only one adapted to a vagabond life, 
and the satisfaction of vagabond appe- 
tites, and after that, everything or 
anything was put into the cauldron. 
Then came brandy-and-water, in tea- 
cups or pannikins, and cigars; then 
the siesta, Pleasant, too, were those 
snatches of. sleep, lying under the 
fresh green boughs, with the soft light 
falling through, the gentle air playing 
mid the branches, and a soft buzz 
coming from without ; all these bringing 
light dreams, light slumbers, and light 
fancies. At times, certainly, there 
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came the boom and crash of a round- 
shot, rather too close to be favourable 
to light sleep. 

The pictures of our camp-life-had 
none of the shadows which fell so 
darkly on our brethren in the Crimea. 
Indeed ours was a holiday campaign 
in comparison with theirs. The three 
days after our landing were passed in 
comparative inaction. On the fourth 
the transport of guns and ammunition 
had advanced so much as to admit of 
some movement. Sand-bags were to 
be filled, the site of our battery was to 
be found, and a road marked out for 
the conveyance of guns up the steep 
rugged slope. To cover the engineers 
in these operations, a hundred men 
were posted on the ridge. Screened 
by the rocks and trees, the enemy had 
no cognisance of their presence, and 
we were thus enabled quietly to pur- 
sue the work, and, sitting in the sun- 
shine on the height, survey the varied 
scenes of operations spread out before 
us. ‘There were the harbour calm and 
bright, with light steamers crossing 
and re-crossing it, and the large ships 
at anchor ever and anon trying a shot 
or shell at long range—the spot where 
the French sappers were seen, busy as 
emmets, digging at the approaches—a 
little sheltered hollow at foot of the 
ridge, whence our men were issuing 
with sand-bags on their shoulders, 
like mules in a string—the broad- 
belted flat occupied by the French 
outposts, and the road whereon our 
supplies and munition were continu- 
ally passing in long trains of carts 
drawn by sailors. Ever and anon 
there would be an incident. A shot 
would be fired from the fort, and the 
instant it fell, four or five red-breeched 
soldiers would run after it, pick it up, 
then toss and tumble it back towards 
the enemy with every kind of derisive 
gesture and action. One pitched near 
our waggons. Jack, in imite on of the 
French, rushed after it, wuen we saw 
him suddenly drop it, put his hands 
in his pockets, and turn away with a 
disconcerted gait. The shot was red- 
hot, and he had burnt his fingers. 
Our quiet survey was not to be of 
long duration. On our left was a 
company of French marines. Their 
captain was the most uneasy and rest- 
less of men. He had a asta, too, 
which was never silent for an instant. 
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Some one incautiously showed him a 
oint whence he could see Fort Tsee. 
rom that moment his peace .of mind 

was gone; he knew no rest: he was 
ever stepping forward on tip-toe to 
peep, then he beckoned his subalterns 
to have a look, then one file; then an- 
other and another of his men crept up, 
until the whole were scattered amid 
the trees, when whiz came a rifle bul- 
let, then a shot plumped over us; 
then a shell burst just below, and for 
the next hour every kind of missile 
came crashing around us. The cap- 
tain was quiet, and his bugle silent 
now. 

"Twas night, and again we were 
on the hills this time, guarding the 
working parties on the French left 
from the chances of a sortie. The 
houses on the slope had been set on 
fire, and were burning fiercely. The 
flames sped with a rushing sound, 
bursting out in fiery gusts, and sweep- 
ing with a windy fury through the 
walls and amid the trees. Ever and 
anon there would be a crash of falling 
rafters, and then an eruption of sparks 
and fiery wood, and columns of dark 
smoke would rise against the clear 
sky. The red blaze and the crackling 
flames gave a spectral character to the 
scene below. There groups of sappers 
were busy at work under the dark 
masses of rocks, the movement of 
their figures and the action of their 
limbs as they plied pick-axe and 
spade, tossed up the earth and piled 
sand-bags, showing with wild super- 
natural effect in the fitful glare. It 
seemed like an illustration of Hartz 
Mountain stories, or the tales of fire- 
demons. More in the shadow were 
the dark forms and the piled arms of 
the chasseurs. 

Meanwhile all was still in the forts. 
Suddenly, about midnight, a single 
musket-shot was fired from Fort Tsee. 
It struck an officer of chasseurs. In 
an instant the whole body sprang with 
a loud yell into the ‘wood, rushed 
madly towards the fort, fired a volley 
at the walls, and then retired again 
within their intrenchments. "T'was a 
wonderful escapade—to us, a strange 
ebullition of impulsive wrath and ven- 
geance. There was scarcely a pause 
after this ere all the forts poured 
down a tremendous storm of shot, 
shell, and grape over the whole face 
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of the hill. Flash followed flash, 
boom succeeded boom; round-shot 
tore and crashed the trees and rocks 
around us; shell burst in the thickets, 
and grape and cannister threw their 
shower of balls through every opening 
and crevice. For two hours this con- 
tinued without intermission: there 
was scarcely time to recover breath 
after the passing of one shot ere ano- 
ther came. 

The French works had, however, 
been progressing rapidly and uninter- 
ruptedly in the mean time. The bat- 
teries were ready for the guns ; and, to 
cover the placing them in position, as 
soon as there was light enough, a 
brisk fire of rifles was commenced at 
seven hundred yards from behind the 
breast-work. This was a novelty in 
war. The experiment has been large- 
ly tried and proven since; but it was 
new here—this attack of a fortress b 
rifles. Ensconced behind their sand- 
bag shelter, the chasseurs took delibe- 
rate and deadly aim. Not a face or 
arm could appear at the embrasures 
but half-a-dozen bullets were rattling 
about and around it. The chasseurs 
seemed to think this was fine sport, 
and kept popping away in great ex- 
citement, exulting greatly, when a 
ery was heard from the fort. This 
they declared was the mot de mort of 
a Russian soldier. The enemy retali- 
ated from wall-piece and rifle with 
little effect. The casements offered 
such a certain mark, and the fire was 
so true and well-sustained, that the 
guns on one face of the fort were ac- 
tually silenced by it for some hours. 
This experiment had great interest 
for us. We had expected great things 
from the rifle, but hardly anticipated 
such a result as this. The weapon 
used on this occasion was not the 
Minié, but the carbine @ Tige. Thanks 
to this diversion, the work was com- 
pleted during the day and night, and 
the batteries were ready to open fire 
with four sixteen-pounders and four 
mortars. At daybreak on the 13th 
the first shot was fired. We heard it 
with exultation. It was our gage of 
battle, and the signal of closer onset. 
Now would come the tug of war, if 
there were any. The progress was at 
first too slow for our anticipation. 
The guns were of light calibre, and, 
‘being brass, could not be fired quickly, 
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The mortars did some damage to the 
roof, and the rifles still worked mis- 
chief, but the round shot made com- 
paratively little impression. Many a 
visit of inquiry was made. Man 
times the question was asked, “Is 
the breach made?’ But this result 
seemed still far off—so far, indeed, 
that the General requested Brigadier 
Jones to turn the flank of the battery 
which he was erecting against Fort 
Tsee, to co-operate in its reduction. 
So stood the probabilities, when at 
four o’clock there was a cry that the 
white flag was hung out from the 
tower. Men stared and rubbed their 
eyes, to make sure of a fact which 
seemed so improbable; but there, sure 
enough, was the white flag. A crowd 
of the curious at once rushed to the 
spot. The French were in great ex- 
citement, gesticulating, dancing, and 
alternately patting us and their mus- 
kets. A blank succeeded the triumph, 
as the cortége of chiefs came back, 
announcing that the terms of capitu- 
lation were not agreed upon. In an 
instant the French resumed their 
soldier-like attitude. One sound of 
the bugle, and with that wonderful 
celerity of theirs, each man was in his 
place. The fire was resumed; but 
feebly and dully. There was no 
heartiness in it, and it was evident 
that the garrison, dispirited and dis- 
heartened, were on the eve of surren- 
der. The question was solved for 
them. In the morning of the 14th, 
two French officers, Lieutenants 
Gigot and Gibon, whose hearts were 
more heroic than their names, illus- 
trated the campaign by a deed of 
daring. “Followed by a determined 
band of men,” they dashed into the 
fort through the lower embrasures. In 
the suddenness of the attack the com- 
mandant was killed by a bayonet- 
thrust; the remnant of the garrison, 
thirty-two men, were made prisoners. 
The rest had escaped to the large 
work. Thus was the first fort won. 
No breach had been made, no gun 
disabled, the walls but partially in- 
jured. The bullets, however, had told 
with murderous effect, and conquered 
the garrison, whilst their fortress was’ 
still tenable. The fort, in fact, fell to 
the rifles. This was a good trial of a 
new power. 

Those only who have witnessed an 
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operation of war can imagine how 
surely and speedily the work of de- 
struction follows, and how, without 
actual violence or plunder, the care- 
less hand and reckless foot can cause 
as much disorder and ruin as_ the 
ravages of the spoiler. This Fort, 
two hours afier it was taken, exhibit- 
ed an extraordinary scene of destruc- 
tion and confusion, though it had not 
been given up to plunder. Knap- 
sacks, broken arms, loaves of hard 
black bread, lay strewn about the 
floors; apartments had been burst 
open, their contents broken or scat- 
tered; and, in passing through the 
galleries, we had to climb over heaps 
of broken furniture, rubbish, and 
lumber. Even the dispensary, with 
its gallipots, splints, and phials, had 
not escaped the ruthless hand of some 
worker of disorder. All this was the 
work of the thoughtless and curious. 
It must be confessed that our allies 
had little or no part in it. 

It was a melancholy place now, 
marked everywhere by desolation, 
and pervaded by that peculiar odour 
@ Russe,—that compound smell of 
damp leather and rank oil which pre- 
vails wherever a Russian dweils or 
moves. 

All kinds of marvellous stories were 
afloat afterwards, of things seen and 
found in the fort. Among others, was 
a tale that fifty bodies were found 
headed up in casks of lime-water, 
finely potted and pickled. It is strange 
that the human mind is never content 
with the actualities of war, but must 
ever add to them some exaggeration 
of horror and disgust. 

Daring the previous night, the sky 
was alive with flashes, and the thun- 
dering of guns was incessant. The 
em fort was cannonading a mud 

attery on the beach, in which a 10- 
inch gun had been planted; the ships 
were responding at a distance. Amid 
the roar, we were puzzled by the loud 
rattle of musketry—three or four 
volleys in succession. What this 
meant remained a mystery until the 
morning. It then came out that a 


company of chasseurs had been sent to 
patrol the tower, in order to prevent 
any outgoing or incoming; on their 
return they suddenly came on another 
company of a line regiment, placed as 
an outlying picket—were fired upon 
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A them, and returned the fire. 
ome loss was occasioned ere the 
mistake was discovered. The par- 
ticulars were not easily known, as 
our allies make but. little bruit of mis- 
adventures. 

The remainder of this day was spent 
in preparation, and was full of smaller 
events and incidents. The French 
mortar-battery was to be moved for- 
ward towards the main works—the 
ground was to be marked out for a 
breaching battery at a distance of 
350 yards—our guns were to be drawn 
up the ridge to the battery, which 
was now to be turned against Nortike. 
There are feats of war which, being 
marked by no startling traits of hero- 
ism, no tale of slaughter, are little 
known or noted, and which are strik- 
ingly illustrative, notwithstanding, of 
the martial virtues, vigour, prompti- 
tude, skill, and endurance. Such a 
feat was this dragging of the guns up 
the hill. A party of seamen, landed 
to drag and work the guns, was com- 
manded by Captain Ramsay. Under 
him Commander Preedy had charge 
of the battering guns, Lieutenant 
Burgess of the field-pieces ; the whole, 
of course, being under the immediate 
command and direction of Brigadier 
Jones. Our 32-pounders, which, after 
many delays and interruptions, were 
ready at last, had now to be trans- 
ported from the camp, over some 
roughish ground, first to the foot of 
the hill. There the difficulty began. 
The distance was only about 500 
yards, yet the ridge was so steep and 
rugged, so broken by slippery rocks, 
pits, roots of trees, and clumps of 
pines, that the ascent was not easy, 
even to foot-soldiers. A road had 
been marked out by the engineers 
over the least difficult parts, the larger 
fissures filled up by fascines, and 
everything done which art could do 
to make it passable; still it remain- 
ed a sight to daunt men who were 
to pull 45 ewt. of wood and iron 
thereon. But British sai'ors have a 
genius for getting anything up any- 
where. Their habits give them an 
intuitive knowledge of the appliances 
of muscular power. They must do it, 
however, in their own old wild way, 
with a wild rush, and a wild hurrah; 
keep them at the disciplined step, or 
the steady pull, and they are lost. 
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They went at their work now with a 
will, encouraged and directed by 
Commander Preedy, a man of great 
energy and great practical skill. Some- 
times they would progress slowly, step 
by step, foot by foot, then with a wild 
dash would burst over a short space, 
then stick so fast that it was only by 
straining every muscle, and taxing 
every limb—only by the wild impulse, 
and with the wild cheer, the difficulty 
was overcome. Thus they went on 
and on, spite of check or obstacle, 
patient and enduring with all their 
wildness, until the end was accom- 
plished, and the guns were in place. 
*T was a strong rough fact, this getting 
up of the guns. 

The afternoon had its incident. We 
heard a heavy, rumbling noise—felt 
the ground shake—saw a mass of dust 
rise into the air, and rushed forth to 
see a ruin yawning with many a wide 
fissure, shattered and bent from its 
foundations, in place of the grim 
regularity and stately perpendicular 
of Fort Tsee. Since its surrender, the 
enemy had continued to fire into it, 
and either one of their shell, or.a slow 
match left burning, had reached the 
magazine, and so blown up the fort. 

Eagerly on the morning of the 15th 
did we wait for some sign from the 
hill, where our battery of three 32- 
pounders and four howitzers, was 
ready, at a range of 750 yards, to 
commence a_ single-handed contest 
with Fort Nortike. At length a deep 
boom, followed by a heavy crash, told 
us that the work was begun. There 
was a strength and a power in this 
heavy sound of the gun, which gave 
promise of speedy destruction. Every 
message from the hill brought tidings 
of suecess ; every shot was telling ; 
the third which was fired had entered 
an embrasure; the stones were falling 
and crumbling from the walls already. 
There was no doubt of a breach now. 
The fort replied by a smarter and 
more earnest fire than we had yet 
experienced ; but from the greater 
elevation of the battery, the shot fell 
chiefly over it, and came plumping 
into our camp. It was now evident 
that, had the enemy been more active 
in trying to ascertain our position, it 
might have been made a very uncom- 
fortable one. One shot had told with 
fatal effect in the battery. Striking the 
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trunnion of one of the guns, it glanced 
off and wounded Wrottesley, a lieu- 
tenant of Engineers. Death was 
marked on his face as he was borne 
through the camp. He lived only to 
be carried to the sea-beach. Young, 
fresh, and full of life, his career had 
scarce begun ere it was ended. He 
was the second victim war had claimed 
within a short time from the same 
family. 

Every hour the fire of the fort 
slackened—every hour the breach 
gaped wider. Every moment the sig- 
nal for assault was expected. Our 
men awaited it, sheltered under the 
lateral ridge, ready and eager. At 
four o’clock the seamen were relieved- 
at the guns by marine artillerymen, 
and soon afterwards the breach be- 
came practicable. Ere an assault 
could be planned, the white flag was 
hoisted again, and the fort was ours. 
Nortike had fallen to the great guns, 
as Tsee had to the rifles; it had cost 
fewer men, but suffered greater dam- 
age. It was night ere our troops 
marched down to take possession. A 
wild scene was that night-march—the 
men scrambling down the rocks and 
through the trees—the fort standing 
dark, gloomy, and silent on its rocky 
ledge, with the calm waters on either 
side—then the surrender, the muster- 
ing of prisoners, the hurrying to and 
fro, the confusion of figures and voices. 
After the surrender, the prisoners 
were marched out and the fort aban- 
doned, as it and its approaches were 
commanded. A forlorn and melan- 
choly group stood the 120 prisoners in 
our camp, in the grey of the moe, 
the long grey greatcoats giving ad- 
ditional sombreness to their grave 
expressionless physiognomies. hey 
seemed apathetic and indifferent, evi- 
dencing some little emotion only when 
told that their families would be al- 
lowed to accompany them. The few 
Finns among them showed, in manner 
and aspect, like beings of a superior 
race. 

The outworks had fallen, and our 
strength was to be concentrated on the 
citadel. From the battery on the 
ridge, a clear survey could be ob- 
tained of the scenes of the past 
and future attack. There were Tsec 
and Nortike, on either side, in ruins ; 
in front was Presto, engaged in an 
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encounter—apparently a very equal 
one—with the Leopard, Hecla, and a 
French steamer; and there were the 
ships in their old places. Every day, 
especially since the fall of Fort Tsee,the 
story had been, “the block-ships are 
coming in,” and the ery was still “ they 
come ;” but there they remained at 
their old anchorage, pleasantly and 
leisurely making a target of the fort at 
a range of 3000 yards. Creeping on 
to Telegraph Hill, a high mound in 
advance of the ridge, and mingling 
with the French riflemen, we look 
down on the citadel. Its walls were 
dotted with marks of shot, and some 
stones had been loosened from the 
embrasures by the fire of the ships and 
the ten-inch gun, the performances of 
which were afterwards so loudly trum- 
peted. The French mortars, too, had 
inflicted much injury; but the fort 
was still strong and intact enough to 
offer a long and obstinate defence. 
Within, however, were drooping 
hearts and unwilling spirits—within 
were men who cared not to prolong 
an unavailing defence for the sake of 
making it heroic; so once more, and 
for the last time, the white flag was 
hoisted. The ships had missed their 
opportunity, and the programme was 
thus shorn of its catastrophe. 

Now came the closing scene. 
Ranged beneath the walls of the cita- 
del stood the soldiers of France and 
England, fave to face—face to face 
in amity for the first time during long 
long years. Thus they stood to re- 
ceive as prisoners a common foe, con- 
quered by their united arms. Curi- 
ously did they gaze at each other, and 
strange was the contrast betwixt the 


strong, burly men, with their calm im- - 


passive faces, on the one side, and the 
small wiry forms and sharp visages, 
electrical, as it were, with excitability, 
on the other. Near the gate of the 
fort were Baraguay d’Hilliers, with a 
brilliant staff, the Admirals, and Bri- 
gadier Jones. Trooping forth came 
the prisoners—a pitiful spectacle—so 
pitiful as to check almost any feeling 
of generous respect for a conquered 
foe. Trooping forth they came: the 
— number, drunken and disor- 
erly, danced, capered, shouted, sung, 
and exhibited frantic gestures and 
contortions, which would have been 
ludicrous, had not drunken frenzy 
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given a fiendish look to their broad, 
heavy-browed, Tartar faces. Some 
passed by, sullen, indifferent, and 
apathetic ; others openly rejoiced in 
captivity—none showed the dejection 
and mortification of defeat. One man 
alone bore himself worthily. He was 
a Pole, and wore a cross of honour on 
his breast. Seeming to disdain com- 
panionship with the rest, he strode on 
alone, with martial step and air, as 
though he wished to show us there 
was at least one soldier in the garri- 
son. It was an ignoble spectacle—so 
ignoble as to crush any feeling of tri- 
umph, such as men might feel from a 
victory over “ foemen worthy of their 
steel.” 

It was a great relief when the thing 
was over—when the last man had pass- 
ed onwards to the boats; a great re- 
lief to renew one’s ideas of soldiership, 
by turning to the bronzed face and 
flowing beard of a vieux mustache in 
the ranks opposite. 

Presto surrendered at once, and all 


the forts, finished and unfinished, 
were afterwards undermined and 
blown up. i 


Our work was now over, the cam- 
paign was ended. It had been illus- 
trated by no brilliant adventure, 
startling incident, or hard privation, 
still less by blood and slaughter ; but 
it was marked by few mishaps or 
errors, if any, and was complete in its 
results, military and political. A chain 
of formidable fortresses had been first 
cut off from outward succour, and then 
ntterly destroyed; every man within 
them had been killed or captured, all 
the guns and stores had become our 
spoil. 

Politically, too, the event had its 
significance. A gigantic plan of ag- 
gression had been baulked; the erec- 
tion of a second Sebastopol in the 
Baltic had been frustrated; and the 
Northern Powers saw themselves freed 
for many years, perhaps for ever, from 
the presence of a stronghold, might 
for offence and defence. England, 
however, would not accept the exploit. 
The country was in a sullen mood—it 
had expected greater things, and it 
would not accept a compromise. It 
had looked for a large mouthful, and 
would not receive this little sop. The 
French army, too, had taken the chief 
eclat, and it was not content to ac- 
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knowledge a second share of honour 
or credit ; and thus, in its indignation, 
it denied all thanks, praise, rewards, 
even the lawful share of the spoil they 
had won, to the men who, irresponsible 
for the design of the campaign, had 
simply done their work in it faithfully 
and well. The.campaign had another 
fault, it was too bloodless. No people 
are so chary of life as ourselves, none 
are so agitated by a wasteful expendi- 
ture of it, and yet no people so exult 
over a bloody victory, or are so fond 
of measuring success by the bill of 
killed and wounded. No bulletin is 
ever favourably received in England 
unless it be well steeped in blood. 

It is not, however, the part of good 
men and true to murmur at a tempo- 
rary non-appreciation, but to wait 
patiently the turn of the tide, and the 
return of justice or favour. It is an 
evil sign for the times—an evil sign 
for the profession of arms, when the 
members of it are toe obtrusive in 
praising their own services or trumpet- 
ing their own wrongs. 

Though the campaign was not rich 
in reward or glory, it was rich in ex- 
periences—in experiences of the men 
with whom and against whom we 
were to fight—who were to be our 
comrades and our foes for many years 
perhaps. 

An experience of our allies under 
their war aspect was in itself a great 
boon—a great lesson. They are 
certainly heart and soul soldiers. 
They have not only a genius for 
war, but delight in it. ‘They not 
only accept it as a necessity, but a 
natural vocation. All the details of 
it seem a habit—the hardships and 
dangers of it a pleasure. War makes 
little difference in the demeanour of 
our soldiership, except in the hour of 
battle or the excitement of the fight ; 
they assume a war aspect and a war 
character. They breathe war—think 
war—talk war—act and dramatise it. 
“When the blast of war blows in 
your ear, then imitate the action of 
the tiger.” Such is their idea, and 
they war accordingly, vigorously and 
remorselessly. Success is the first 
object—the item of human life a thing 
of secondary account. This feeling is 
common to those who lead and those 
who suffer. The most striking part of 
their character is, perhaps, the strong 
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individuality, which makes the young- 
est, meanest soldier, as susceptible as 
the general of the national glory and 
national discipline, as insensible to the 
rigid means by which they are ob- 
tained. Impetuous, restless, and ve- 
hement, they yet are apt to eschew 
naturalness, by throwing an artifi- 
ciality over the strong reality of their 
deeds, and giving a stage effect to 
their most earnest work. They are 
conscious of the effect of pomp:in war, 
and surround themselves with it. 
Ever and anon Baraguay d’Hilliers 
would dash through our camp with a 
staff as well mounted and as brilliantly 
equipped as they would have been in 
the Champ de Mars. The chiefs.were 
types of French soldiership. Baraguay 
@Hilliers, with his grey hairs, marked 
war-worn features, and springy frame 
—quick and impulsive in word, thought, 
and act, looked the ideal of the old 
soldier. General Niel, the engineer, 
large-framed and handsome, had the 


calm, grave, resolute deportment 
which we associate with the soldiers of 
the Empire. 


The brilliant pictures, striking ta- 
bleaux, and rapid movements with 
which they illustrated their exploits 
of war, showed in strange contrast 
with the sullen rigour of the Russian 
discipline. In all martial systems there 
is some leading principle—enthusiasm, 
order, or courage—in .all somewhat 
of chivalry, somewhat of generosity. 
Here was an exception—all was ne- 
gative. Not.a glimpse of chivalry 
shone forth from the ‘Russian ranks 
throughout the campaign; the only 
recognisable principle was the satisfy- 
ing or evading the requirements of 
power. The national individuality 
and sensitiveness of the French had 
no counterpart here. The Russian 
soldiers fight not as men, but as 


masses, impelled by the iron will of 


despotism. War seemed to have with 
them no romance—no glory; it was'a 
dull, heartless, mechanical discharge 
of the compulsory service enforced by 
fear and law. The sight of the forts 
they had occupied gave us a pitiable 
idea of the lot of the common soldiers. 
Filthy, and reeking with stench, the 
barracks seemed more like the sties of 
animals. Loaves of hard, sour, black 
bread—their only food—lay strewn 
about the floors, and there was every 
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other evidence of hard treatment and 
a degrading system. “No wonder,” 
said one of our old soldiers, kicking a 
loaf, “that men couldn’t fight who 
were fed on such stuff as that.” Hard 
as the system is under all circumstan- 
ces, it is worse when worked at a dis- 
tance from the supervision of authority. 
The men here—so we were told—were 
often muleted of their paltry wages, 
and almost starved. What wonder, 
then, that such men should rebel, when 
death came flying around them, and 
seek the opportunity of indulging in 
the only pleasure they knew—intoxi- 
cation. A system which deadens the 
soul in a man, reduces him to an 
animal, and then robs him of animal 
necessities, may produce military 
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pieces of mebhanism, but ean never 
expect soldiers. 

Was it not good also to have seen 
the poor Alanders—to' have looked on 
their primitive simplicity and peace- 
fulness—good in this age of bustle, 
ambition, and saggrandisement—this 
time of strife and action, to have 
turned this calm, pleasant page of 
pastoral life? The last Baltic cruise 
produced only one exploit. Another 
expedition has mow set forth for the 
same waters, followed by large ex- 
pectations and great hopes. It may 
achieve more -brilliant and daring 
things, but it will be well also if 
they have the completeness and suc- 
ome of Ja petite affaire at Bomar- 
sund. 





ZAIDEE : 


A ROMANCE. 


PART VII.—BOOK IL. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE DAWNING. 


Ir was not the touch of Love—no, 
another spell had broken the charmed 
sleep of Zaidee Vivian—the thrill of 
young awaking life. Kindness had 
taken her hand again—love was as 
far from her as ever; but the warm 
rejoicing youth within her, and all the 
half-developed powers which would 
have scope, awakened Zaidee. She 
shook her torpor off from her, and re- 
ceived a world of storied scenes into 
her heart instead. She was of the 
age when the simplest tale or legend 
populates with charmed figures the 
common earth. “Abroad” was a 
vast world of romance and adventure 
to her faney—a world in which she 
could lose herself—in which no one 
from home could ever find her again. 
“Tt will be as good as if J died,” said 
Zaidee to herself as she prepared to 
go home to Mrs. Disbrowe’s again. 

Mrs. Laneaster’s coachman, a use- 
ful man-of-all-work, trudged by Zai- 
dee’s side through those lighted streets, 
the aspect of which filled her with 
unusual interest. Secure in the dark- 
ness, in her new prospects, and lastly, 
in this protector, she went along, feel- 
ing vaguely exhilarated, she could not 
tell why, by the bright lights, the cold 
fresh air, the little crowd of people in 


the way. Her former terror of meet- 
ing some one who knew her, deserted 
her to-night. They walked at a good 
pace, but not because Zaidee was in 
haste,—she enjoyed looking into the 
glow of light and depth of darkness, 
watching all those figures cross and 
recross the illuminated pavement, and 
was sorry when they came to the dark 
sombre squares, with their silent en- 
closures and spectral trees, which sur- 
rounded Bedford Place, and when her 
escort knocked the knock which be- 
longed to his lady’s dignity rather 
than to hers, at Mrs. Disbrowe’s door. 
The mistress of the house herself came 
out to the hall when she heard it was 
Miss Francis, and with much astonish- 
ment received the message with which 
Mrs. Laneaster’s factotum was charg- 
ed. His mistress would wait upon her 
next day concerning the young lady, 
the man said. Mrs. Disbrowe could 
not imagine what concern Mrs. Lan- 
easter had with the young lady, and 
was disposed to be offended—as, in- 
deed, if she had but known, she had 
good cause. 

Zaidee stood in the hall with her 
bonnet loosed, her little brown cloak 
hanging from her shoulders, and a 
colour on her brown cheek such as 
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Mrs. Disbrowe has scarcely seen there 
before. But the temper of mamma 
was ruffled. Perhaps this girl, who 
had caused her so much perplexity, 
had been complaining to Mrs. Lan- 
caster—perhaps indignant Benevo- 
lence was coming in the brougham 
to-morrow, to upbraid her for not 
being sufficiently tender to Miss Fran- 
cis—Miss Francis, who had subjected 
her to so many discomforts, the re- 
proach of her own conscience, the 
impertinencies of Minnie and Leo, 
the dread of inoffensive Mr. Disbrowe, 
_ who respected her like the Constitu- 

tion. This was too much for Mrs. 
Disbrowe; she went forward impa- 
tiently to Zaidee, and reproved her 
for being so long away. “My own 
chileren would ask leave first before 
they went with any one, Miss Fran- 
cis,” said Mrs. Disbrowe with indig- 
nation; while Minnie, within cover of 
the dining-room door, for malicious 
satisfaction and good pleasure, had 
almost laughed aloud. 

“The lady did not ask me to go— 
she asked Mrs. Edward Lancaster, and 
so I went,” said Zaidee. “She is 
coming to-morrow, because she has a 
friend who wants some one to go 
abroad. It is not to teach,” said 
Zaidee hurriedly, and with a blush, 
“or I should not be able; but the 
lady comes to ask you if I am to go.” 

“Should you like to go?” asked 
Mrs. Disbrowe, from whose mind Zai- 
dee’s words had lifted a mountain of 
annoyance and discomfort—since a 
way in which this unnecessary inmate 
eould be removed from her house, 
without positive injury to the friend- 
less child, was a good for which Mrs. 
Disbrowe scarcely ventured to hope. 

“Yes—to go far away,” said Zai- 
dee, and her eyes repeated the “far 
away” with the long wistful look they 
gave. “It will be almost as good as 
to die.” 

These words reached Mrs. Dis- 
_ browe’s ear, low though they were 
spoken. Her heart smote her for her 
harshness, and even for her satisfac- 
tion in hearing that Zaidee was to go 
away. She laid her hand kindly upon 
the girl’s shoulder. “I hope some 
one will go with you who can take 
eare of you, my dear,” said Mrs. Dis- 
browe. “I shall be very glad of any- 
thing that is for your good; and you 
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must write and tell your friends. 
Now, good-night.” 

The eyes were moist which met her 
shining eyes as she turned to go up- 
stairs. ‘The voice was kind that said 
that good-night to her; and another 
world was before Zaidee. “ It will be 
almost as good as to die,” she re- 
peated to herself as she lay down on 
her little bed. That was a drear 
consolation; but her sleep was ric 
with the dreams of youth, and her 
fancy had already gone forth and pos- 
sessed the new nok 

Next day, accordingly, Mrs, Lan- 
caster’s brougham drew up at Mrs. 
Disbrowe’s door. It was in some sort 
indignant Benevolence in deep crape 
and expensive furs which issued from 
the luxurious little carriage. Mrs. 
Disbrowe had found Zaidee very use- 
ful, Mrs. Lancaster did not doubt, 
and the elder lady, who was of the 
class somewhat contemptuously called 
* good” by Mrs. Disbrowe’s “ set,” 
and by whom, in her tarn, Mrs. Dis- 
browe and her set were emphatically 
condemned as “ worldly,” would not 
believe in the tender charity which 
lay, often dormant, but always within 
reach, at the bottom of Mrs. Dis- 
browe’s heart. The one of these good 
women could not, and would not, do 
justice to the other; and they met 
under circumstances which confirmed 
their natural opposition. 

“No; she was quite right; she 
could not teach the children; sho is 
herself not much more than a child,” 
said Mrs. Disbrowe; “they wanted 
some one to be firm with them, as 
their sister was. I find it difficult to 
get any one who can manage the 
children as Charlotte used to do.” 

Mrs. Lancaster slightly elevated her 
eyebrows, and said, “ Edward’s wife !” 
in her own mind, with the conviction 
that these two words conveyed all the 
contempt that it was possible to ex- 
press in words; but Mrs. Lancaster 
politely inclined her head, and kept 
silence in presence of mamma. 

“But there is no harm in her,” 
said Mrs. Disbrowe warmly. “ These 
may seem strange words, but I mean 
she is an innocent child—I believe as 
truthful and simple-hearted as ever 
girl was; and that is almost all I know 
of Miss Francis. She was sent to us 
by a clergyman’s wife, a schoolfellow 
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of Charlotte’s. Her recommendation 
was enough for us; and we inquired 
no further; but I think she must have 
had an uncomfortable home—she was 
80 unwilling to return.” 

“And you know nothing of her 
friends!” said Mrs. Laneaster, open- 
ing her eyes! “I felt so sure, a pru- 
dent mother, bringing a young person 
into her fam.ly, would certain to 
know. I am very sorry; for I fear 
we must be assured of their respecta- 
bility before I can decide anything 
with my friend.” .- 

“How unfortunate!’ said Mrs. 
Disbrowe. “Well, then, we must 
have patience, and wait for something 
else, I suppose, for I have told you 
all I know.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Lancaster «drew 
back, and lost ground; and the issue 
was, that mamma, who never lost her 
temper, came off victor, and left the 
benevolent indignation worsted on the 
field, and a little ashamed of itself. 
“T know no ill of this woman,” Mrs. 
Lancaster acknowledged to herself, as 
she followed Mrs. Disbrowe’s floating 
pink ribbons up another flight of steps 
to Zaidee’s workroom. “ Why should 
T suspect her? I believe, after all, she 
has been very kind to this poor child.” 

Further conversation followed after 
this change of scene, and the old lady 
was still further convinced, against her 
will, that.there was good in the mo- 
ther of Edward’s wife. “It would be 
hard, certainly, if we were to be made 
responsible for the sins of our chil- 
dren. Providence lays the burden 
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quite the other way,” said Mrs. Lan- 
caster to herself, as she descended to 
her carriage, and bowed a gracious 
bow of farewell to Mrs. Disbrowe. 
Zaidee was still to remain a few days 
at Bedford Plaee. Mrs. Lancaster’s 
friend was just about starting on her 
long foreign journey, and this careful 
lady earefully impressed upon Zai- 
dee the necessity of looking over her 
wardrobe, and having everything 
carefully packed; for plentiful Mrs. 
Lancaster had no eonception of a 
wardrobe which could be tied into a 
napkin and carried in its proprietor’s 
arms, 

“So you're to leave us, honey ?” 
said Nurse, with a tear in the eorner 
of her eye. “It’s me that’s sorry for 
meself, but thankful for you; for sure 
the like of you was never fit to fight 
with them children. But many a day 
Pll miss your quiet ways, and think 
upon you in foreign parts. Sure, then, 
I make no doubt it’s for the good of 
your soul; for they’re all good Catho- 
lics there.” 

“ Well, I declare, Miss Francis is 
going away! Is she going to live 
with that dreadful old Mrs. Lancaster, 
mamma?” eried the amiable Minnie. 
“Tam so glad she is not to bother us 
any more.” 

The nursery and the kitchen had 
their opinions on the same sub- 
ject; but Zaidee never suspected 
them, and was quite unconscious. 
Her eyes shone with their old glow 
already, and her heart rose to its new 
life. 


CHAPTER XVIIL—A FAREWELL. 


It was indisputable that the house 
of Disbrowe was very glad to be rid of 
Zaidee. The brow of mamma was 
cleared of its wrinkle, and the chil- 
dren rejoiced in riotous expectation of 
being sent to school. The workroom 
of Miss Francis was visited now and 
then by investigating expeditions, to 
see how she was satisfied, and to prove 
to her how much they were. Mrs. 
Disbrowe said, with compunction, that 
she trusted Mrs. Lancaster’s friend 
would be kind to the poor child; but 
that really it was not her place to in- 
terfere, if Miss Francis herself was 
satisfied, and she hoped she had writ- 


ten to her friends. Miss Francis was 
very well satisfied. She had created 
a future for herself already, and was 
on the most loving confidential terms 
with that distant Mary, who was 
the sweetest child that ever was 
born. Vague visions of a wide coun- 
try full of rivers and of mountains 
came to Zaidee’s mind, and her heart 
beat to think upon the rough friendly 
familiar wind, and all the cloudy glory 
of the broad heavens, from which she 
had been exiled here. The very idea 
of travel was a strange and new de- 
light to her, and with it came again 
the sad comfort, that this far-away 
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journey was almost as good as if she 
had died. “Neither Philip, nor 
Percy, nor Captain Bernard, could 
find me now,” said Zaidee, shedding a 
few tears over that treasured news- 
re r, as she put it up with her father’s 
ible; and afterwards it was so eas 

to pack her small wardrobe. A ca 

stood at the door to carry her away 
in solitary state to that dowager house 
at the Regent’s Park, where Mrs. 
Lancaster and Mrs. Laneaster’s friend 
awaited her. Lettie and Rosie were 
peeping from the top of the nursery 
stairs; Nurse was waiting with her 
apron at her eyes; Mrs. Disbrowe 
stood at the drawing-room door to 
say farewell; and Buttons hovered in 
the hall below ;—all to hail the exit 
of Miss Francis—her defeat and 
failure in her first wrestle with her 
fate. 

“The blessing of God go with you, 
honey!” said Nurse, wiping her eyes 
with her apron. “I shall always be 
glad to bear of your welfare,” said 
Mrs. Disbrowe, shaking Zaidee’s hand. 
Then she got into the dingy cab, and 
the door was closed upon her, with a 
noise which made her start. The door 
was closed also in Bedford Place. 
“The long unlovely street,” glided 
away past her, as her vehicle rattled 
over the stones. Zaidee looked out 
wistfully upon the long line of doors 
and windows, all closed and cold, and 
turned in again upon herself and her 


small possessions, setting forth once. 


more alone. Then the tears came one 
after another, and dropped upon her 
hands. She could not tell what it was 
she wept for; but her heart was full, 
and overflowed. 

She was setting forth again upon 
the unknown world; but Zaidee was 
fearless as only a child can be. No 
phantoms rose across her open way, 
and heaven was elear above it— 
always present, always near at hand 
to be appealed to. It was only a 
vague forlornness and solitude which 
brought those tears to her eyes; she 
went forth in simple sincerity, without 
a fear. 

To make her reception all the more 
solemn, Mrs. Laneaster had appointed 
it to be in her great drawing-room, 

‘ where all the chairs were in pinafores. 
Mrs. Burtonshaw had already packed 
up her jewellery, and looked all the 
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better for it, as she sat in plain cap 
and a warm morning-dress by the 
side of the fire. There were a great 
many parcels about the room; par- 
cels of books, marked “for my dearest 
Mary ;” and softer parcels, fresh from 
luxurious shops of silk-mercery, “for 
my sister,” “for Mr. Cumberland,” 
and “for my dearest Mary” again. 
If these were all presents, Mrs, Bur- 
tonshaw was a visitor worth having. 
Mrs. Laneaster sat at a table writing 
the name of that same dearest Mary, 
“with the best regards of J. L.,” ina 
book of good advice for young ladies, 
very richly bound, and gay-to look at, 
though of weight enough to break 
down the understanding of any unwary 
young lady deluded into making. ac- 
quaintance with the contents within. 
Zaidee and her “ wardrobe,” which, 
in the little box Mrs. Disbrowe had 
given her, Mrs, Lancaster's factotum 
carried in one hand contemptuously, 
were first taken up-stairs to a little 
room, close. to Mrs. Burtonshaw’s, 
which was Miss Francis’s room for 
the night. Mrs. Lancaster’s maid 
stood and looked on while Zaidee took 
off her little brown cloak and bonnet, 
and then, with rather more authority 
than respect, intimated that the young 
lady was sent for to the drawing- 
room, and ushered her upon this 
scene of preparation. Mrs. Lancaster 
looked up from her writing to say 
“how do you do?” and Mrs. Burton- 
shaw held out her hand to Zaidee. 
The girl’s immediate interest in that 
dearest distant Mary had won Mrs. 
Burtonshaw’s heart. 

“Well, dear, are you ready? We 
start to-morrow,” said this brisk little 
lady, who was carefully coating a 
pretty writing-case with cover after 
cover of silver papgr. “I must see 
your things, you know, if they are 
suitable; and you will want a great 
many wraps for the journey; it- will 
take us more than a week to get there. 
By the by, you have never told me 
your Christian name?” 

The blood rushed to Zaidee Vivian's 
face in a glow of shame. She said, 
“Elizabeth,” in a faltering undertone. 
It was true she had been called Eliza- 
beth as well as Zaidee at her baptism ; 
but it concerned her honour that she 
was thus obliged to disown her own 
proper name. 
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“ Elizabeth? I am so very glad it 
is a common name,” said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. “My sister is very anxious to 
call Mary, Maria; but she will not 
have it; and I am sure if your name 
had been Augusta or Laura, or any of 
these, the dear child would not have 
liked you half so well. Elizabeth ? 
Well, to be sure! Do you know I am 
called Elizabeth myse!f?” 

Zaidee looked up at her, believing 
that this must surely have been the 
reason why her heart warmed to the 
old lady ; for everything must be good 
and lovable which bore her beautiful 
cousin’s name. 

“Do you think it is a pretty name?” 
asked simple Mrs. Burtonshaw. 

“TI think it is like a princess,” said 
Zaidee; for Zaidee was thinking of 
Elizabeth Vivian, and not of the old 
lady by her side. 

“Well, to be sure! Mary always 
says she is a matter-of-fact girl She 
has no poetry about her; but that is 
because my sister always bores the 
dear child with poetry. You must 
not think I am ignorant what a very 
superior woman Mrs. Cumberland is, 
Miss Francis,” continued Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, correcting herself, and looking 
dignified; “but I really do believe, 
though I am only her aunt, my dear 
love takes more after me than her 
mamma, and I cannot say I had ever 
much head for poetry. Mary has. I 
believe, if she only turned her attention 
to it, she might do almost anything; 
but she has such plain tastes, just 
like me. My dear, are you fond of 
poetry ?” 

“ Yes,” said Zaidee, in whose esti- 
mation Mary fell immensely after this 
speech of her aunt’s. 

“Indeed! Well, I am sure, Mary 
will like you, whgther or not,” said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, with a momentary 
hesitation. “I daresay you don't 
know so much about it as her mamma 
does; and I think, my dear, if I were 
you, I would not say any verses to 
her. She never liked it. I would aot, 
if I were you.” 

“I never say verses—except to 
myself,” said Zaidee, feeling a little 
wounded in a tender point, 

“Ah, that is right!” said the re- 
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lieved Mrs, Burtonshaw. “You will 
P on very well together, I am sure. 

am taking a great many books to 
Mary, you see, my dear; and Mrs. 
Lancaster is sending her one—a very 
good one. She is a dear sensible 
child ; she loves good books.” 

Now, Zaidee, with her wild imagi- 
nation, could not be said to love good 
books; but, nevertheless, had read 
them in emergencies, when nothin 
else was to be had; so she look 
with interest at the rich Russia cover, 
brave with much gilding, and was 
disposed to think that Mary must be 
a most fortunate girl. 

“} have something to say to Miss 
Francis,” said Mrs. Lancaster, rising. 
“ Mrs. Disbrowe of course had no right 
either to object or to sanction; but it 
is a serious thing going abroad. I 
should like to communicate with your 
friends.” 

Zaidee made no answer. She never 
even raised her eyes—and it was only 
by the deep colour rushing to her face 
that it was apparent she had heard the 
question. 

“Were they unkind to you, my 
dear? Is that why you are so un- 
willing to have them spoken of?” 
asked kind Mrs. Burtonshaw. 

“They were very kind to me,” 
said Zaidee, hurriedly; “so kind that 
I never knew I was a burden to them, 
till—till I found it out; and now they 
would rather keep me than let me 
labour for myself;—that is why they 
must not be told; for I will never be 
a burden on them again.” 

Mrs. Lancaster put down her pen, 
and considered. ‘“ Well, that is a 
reason,” said Mrs. Lancaster. “Come 
here, my child, and tell me their name, 
and all about them; and I will pro- 
mise not to write.” 

But Zaidee was not to be persuad- 
ed. The two ladies could get nothing 
from her but a repetition of what she 
had already said. Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
if she had no head for poetry, had a 
feminine respect for amystery. “She 
will tell me, I daresay, when we are 
by ourselves,” said the good lady, with 
innocent complacency. And Zaidee 
was vexed with no more questions 
that night. 
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CHAP, XIX.—GOING AWAY. 


The next morning Zaidee assisted 
at the packing of a great many trunks 
and cases laden with the aforesaid 
presents, and with the personal pos- 
sessions of Mrs. Burtonshaw, and had 
her own little box wondered over and 
commented on, to her small satisfac- 
tion. But Zaidee forgot all these 
minor mortifications, when the next 
morning, with many farewells and 
God bless you’s, herself and her pat- 
roness drove off from the door of Mrs. 
Lancaster. “I will never see you 
again, my dear; my health is not what 
it used to be,” said the one old lady to 
the other. “We are getting old, but 
for all that I hope to come back to 
you yet,” answered the cheery voice 
of Mrs. Burtonshaw ; but Zaidee saw 
Mrs. Lancaster shake her head as she 
stood with her cloak wrapped about 
her in the threshold of her own door. 

Zaidee herself was carefully wrap- 
ped up in the shawls and mantles of 
her kind companion ; and there follow- 
ed after that six days of dreamy 
enjoyment, such as she had never 
kuown before. She felt none of the 
discomforts which Mrs. Burtonshaw 
complained of. Those rumbling dili- 
gences, rattling along through un- 
known countries, where every peasant, 
waiting on the roadside to see the 
coach go by, was like a figure in a 
picture to the fresh-hearted child— 
those famous rivers, which she bowed 
to meet, as if great personages were 
presented to her—those old quaint 
towns, whose gleaming lights it was so 
pleasant to see, when out of the still 
night roads the travellers dashed in 
upon their echoing stones—everything 
was full of delight to Zaidee. Her 
young frame and open heart threw off 
the weariness and annoyances of the 
journey. The novelty and difference 
from all she had known before did not 
jar upon fixed habits in her case, but 
were so many additional pleasures ; 
and Zaidee leaned back in a corner of 
the malleposte, or sat on a bench in 
the river steamer, silent, looking out of 
herself with those dark gleaming eyes 
of hers, not aware that she was tra- 
velling, but only aware of the noble 
panoramas which glided past her, hill 


after hill, and town on town. She 
was too much absorbed to have time 
for talking, but fortunately it was not 
difficult to listen to Mrs. Burtonshaw 
while she gazed on everything around 
her. So Mrs. Burtonshaw, finding so 
good a listener, was led to tell Zaidee 
a great deal of her family history, and 
hed not yet got the slightest hint of 
the young stranger’s secret in return. 

“ My sister Maria Anna and I were 
married about the same time, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw, as they jolted 
along over German high-roads, up and 
down, with a team of four straggling 
horses, and a postilion in blue and 
silver. The interieur of the diligence 
contained two other passengers, but 
they were wrapped in the deafness of 
their Germanity, and knew no English. 
“My good Mr. Burtonshaw was a 
great deal older than I was, and died 
many years ago. My son was just 
born then, and his father only lived 
long enough to give him his name. 
Some people think it an odd name,” 
continued the good lady; “to me it is 
avery pretty one. He is called Syl- 
vester, my dear. He was the most 
beautiful Raby you ever saw, and now 
he is a very fine young man. Every- 
body admires my Sylvo. He is a 
student at Stuttgart, which is not 
very far from where we are going. 
You shall see him by-and-by; and I 
think if I could see Sylvo married to 
Mary Cumberland, I should be quite 
willing to die.” 

Zaidee, who knew neither Sylvo nor 
Mary Cumberland, withdrew her eyes 
for a moment from those mangel-wur- 
zel fields. This sort of story-telling 
was of the greatest interest to her. 
By way of testifying her attention, 
she raised her shining animated eyes 
to the narrator’s face. 

“And Maria Anna married Mr. 
Cumberland,” continued Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. “She was always the cleverest, 
my dear; but when we were both 

oung, I looked better than she did. 
eople used to say ‘the clever one’ 
and ‘the pretty one, when they 
wanted to distinguish us—we were the 
two Misses Essex then—from each 
other. Mr. Cumberland is rich, but 
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he has a great many fancies—and I 
cannot say that Maria Anna is quite 
free of them herself; so first and last 
they have been a very changeable 
household, I can tell you, which makes 
it all the greater wonder that my dear 
love, Mary, should be such a sensible 
child. Mr. Cumberland is a very 
troublesome man. He does not hold 
by his principles, you see, my dear. 
He is always. adopting a new system, 
and does the strangest things some- 
times. He sold his place in the coun- 
try—a very handsome place, in a beau- 
tiful quarter—and went and bought a 
cottage in Wales, for some fancy he 
took—that we ought to follow Nature ; 
and then I found my sweet Mary with 
chopped hands and pattens, trudging 
about a little farm-yard after a Welsh 
dairy-maid—feeding poultry, and doing 
all sorts of things—and Maria Anna 
actually giving in to him, and praising 
Nature to the skies, though I never 
heard that she milked the cow. Well, 
that would not do; and then Mr 
Cumberland became very much dis- 
gusted with the Celts, and vowed 
there was neither industry, nor hon- 
esty, nor one thing nor another, except 
among the Saxons; so what did he 
do but start off post-haste for Ger- 
many, to live among the true Teuto- 
nic race, as he called it. They have 
been living here a whole year, in a 
little out-of-the-way town; and as it 
is three months since I left them, I 
eannot tell what new order of things 
there may be now. I don’t live with 
them, you know, my dear, but I do 
love to see Sylvo with his cousin, and 
I spend most of my time beside her, 
Maria Anna has got a great deal of 
non——-I mean she has some new ideas 
about education, and plagued me sadly 
to bring out a young lady to be acom- 
panion to Mary. J never should have 
thought of it but for you; and Mary 
will be so glad to have you with her, 
I am sure.” 

It did not strike simple Zaidee that, 
in the frequent repetition of this cer- 
tainty, there was a lurking doubt of 
not being quite sure that Mary would 
be glad of her companion. Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, indeed, grew rather uneasy 
and anxious this afternoon, as the 
short day darkened, and the night fell 
upon their journey; and once or twice 
speculated uncomfortably of how she 
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could dispose of Zaidee, should this 
unfortunate doubt come true. In the 
mean time their cumbrous vehicle roll- 
ed on through the darkness—the long 
loose traces of the horses, the whip and 
the shouts of the postilion, making a 
great din in the noiseless country and 
quict night. Zaidee leaned back in her 
corner, and with a meditative plea- 
sure looked out upon the trees grow- 
ing less and less visible in the twilight, 
and anon standing out black against 
the silvery light when the moon rose. 
Then the coach lumbered over a 
wooden bridge, and there was a clear 
glimmer of water, broad and calm—an 
inland stream, with a-strong current 
and bare banks of marshy grass. Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, who had been dozing, 
woke up, and looked out. “ That is the 
Danube, my love,” said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw; “ we will soon be there.” The 
Danube! Zaidee started, and looked 
back ; but, after all,it was only a glim- 
mer of water shining under the moon. 
Then there came another long course 
through these rugged roads, where 
the trees threw up their black shadows 
against the moonlight, and Zaidee, in 
her musing girlish reverie, had almost 
crossed the line which divides waking 
dreams from the dreams of sleep. She 
was roused by the hand of her com- 
panion straightening the edge of her 
bonnet and folding back her mantle. 
*“ We shall soon be there,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, nervously, arranging 
Zaidee’s dress as if she were a child. 
“Are you very tired? Now, that is 
right, you look quite bright again, and 
we are very near home.” 

First a few straggling lights, then 
a great old heavy gateway opening 
upon a narrow street of antique houses 
with sharp gables, and a great slope 
of roof, and then with a great dash 
and noise into a stony market-place, 
the Platz of the free city of Ulm. 
Zaidee could see, at every turn they 
took, a great, dark tower looming over 
the houses, and just as near at one 
point as at another; but now her 
wandering attention was recalled by 
the lights close at hand, flashing into 
the carriage, by German kinsfolk 
waving salutations to the German 
travellers in the inierieur, and by a 
bronzed English face, young and plen- 
tifully decorated with beard, smiling a 
broad welcome to Mrs. Burtonshaw. 
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“That is my Sylvo! there is the 
carriage to take us home!” cries 
the old lady, her anxiety disappear- 
ing in joyful excitement; and the 
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next moment Zaidee, in amaze, is 
hurriedly handed out upon the rough 
stony pavement, and the journey is at 
an end. 


CHAPTER XX.—FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


“ A young lady, Sylvo, to be brought 
up with Mary. ow is my dear 
child?” said: Mrs. Burtonshaw, as her 
son’s astonished glance fell upon Zai- 
dee. Zaidee—somewhat benumbed 
with fatigue and cold, confused by the 
sudden descent from the coach, dazzled 
by the lights, and a little nervous, 
in expectation of this first appearance 
among the strangers who were hence- 
forth to be her guardians—was stand- 
ing apart by herself, looking at the 
vast shadow of the Domkirche, which 
was visible here as everywhere else, 
but conscious of the inquiring looks 
of Sylvester Burtonshaw, and very 
conscious that she was alone—alone! 
The word seemed to have double sig- 
nificance in this strange foreign place, 
where everything was novel which she 
looked at, and everything was unintelli- 
gible that she heard. 

“Get in, mother. I'll look after 
the boxes,” was the brief response of 
Sylvester; and Zaidee was hurried 
after Mrs. Burtonshaw into a strange 
musty vehicle, which forthwith began 
to rumble out of the Platz, and 
through one of the narrow lines of 
street which opened from it. With a 
great jar and clank, ‘as of rusty iron, 
they rolled along through the dark- 
ness, where Zaidee could hear the 
voice of Mrs. Burtonshaw, running on 
in a perpetual stream of question, but 
could see neither mother nor son. 
After passing under another great gate- 
way, the carriage came to an abrupt 
halt. A door was thrown open, and 
Sylvester Burtonshaw leaped out of the 
vehicle, and his mother cried out for 
Mary, and exclaimed how thankful she 
was to be at home. 

And the forlorn Zaidee, for whom 
there was no welcome, followed into 
a long lofty apartment, with closed 
folding-doors on either side of it, and 
a stove at the further end, through 
the little open door of which there 
shone an, intense glow of red, like a 
furnace. This great room was covered 
with matting, and furnished with 


chill formal lines of furniture, cold 
marble tables, and gilded chairs, which 
seemed only made to range them- 
selves against that long white line of 
wall. Before the stove, however, was 
spread a large fringed square of Turkey 
carpet, on which stood a round table 
hospitably furnished, and a variety 
of easy chairs and footstools, well- 
polished glimmering wood, and ruddy 
silken damask, lighted up with a 
good-sized lamp on the table, and 
the red glow from the fire. As she 
still stood apart by herself, half-way 
down the long apartment, nobody be- 
stowing yet any notice upon her lone- 
liness, Zaidee’s dazzled eyes sought 
eagerly for Mary, the sweetest child 
that ever was born;—a fair-haired 
girl, with that. pure white-and-red 
complexion which is so distinctly 
English—with thi¢k curls hanging on 
her pretty white neck—with blue eyes, 
and a stout well-proportioned figure, 
who is at present busily employed in 
disrobing Mrs. Burtonshaw. Is that 
Mary? But, alas! if appearances are 
true, it never can be Zaidee Vivian’s 
confidential friend. The pale lady 
behind, who has gone back already 
to her chair, and who has-a book laid 
open upon her knee, whose hair is 
arranged after a classic fashion, and 
who has no cap to keep warm those 
poor thin cheeks of hers, is, without 
doubt, Maria Anna, Mrs. Burtonshaw’s 
sister; and there is Mr. Cumberland, 
shrugging his thin shoulders, looking 
about him with eyes full of curiosity, 
and the impatience of a garrulous 
nature. Sylvester Burtonshaw, six 
feet high, bronzed and bearded, and 
his very little mother, who cannot 
deny herself gay ribbons even in this 
wintry journey, make up the party. 
Everybody is asking questions, no 
one answering; and Zaidee, half-way 
down the room, with her cold hand 
upon the colder marble of a little side- 
table, stands motionless like a cloud 
or a shadow, throwing out upon them 
the light of these gleaming restless eyes. 
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When she is remembered and in- 
troduced, she is received with consi- 
derable kindness, but a good deal of 
surprise; and it is very soon sug- 
gested that Miss Francis, after her 
long journey, wiJl be glad to go to 
rest. Miss Francis is very glad to go 
to rest, and to leave this great room, 
with its one warm point of light, and 
its family party, for the little closet 
within Mrs. Burtonshaw’s bedroom, 
where they say she is to sleep. There 
is a fire in the stove in Mrs. Burton- 
shaw’s room, which, nevertheless, looks 
very large and cold, with its little 
bed innocent of curtains; and Zaidee 
has to ascend a few steps to reach the 
little chamber in the-wall appropriated 
to herself. The little room proves, 
however, to be more a chamber in the 
roof than in the wall, and is lighted 
by one of those strange little attic 
windows, of which there are ever so 
many in the long deep slope of the 
roof. Looking out from it after the un- 
intelligible. German maid has disap- 
peared with her little tray, the stranger 
turns her wistful eyes towards the 
friendly stars, which look down upon 
her with compassion—the only eyes in 
all this strange country that have 
seen her face before—and weeps a few 
tears to herself, silently remembering 
how the Bible speaks of “a stranger 
and a sojourner.” Turning her head a 
little as she weeps, Zaidee is sud- 
denly awed into composure by that 
great shadow rising upon the sky— 
the shadow everywhere near at hand, 
and present in the little circle of this 
town—the great stately cathedral 
tower. The tears dry of their own 
accord in her eyes, and she looks with 
a silent reverence upon that vast blue 
sky, and this great hoary presence 
rising into it—an old, old silent wor- 
shipper of Him who made heaven and 
earth; and so, very quiet, and with a 
hush of awe and wonder upon her, 
Zaidee Vivian says her prayers—the 
prayers of a child—and goes to sleep. 

In the meantime Mary Cumberland, 
with whom awe and reverence are un- 
known emotions, has followed Zaidee, 
with eyes in which good-humour 
is mingled with some derision; and 
while her father abounds in inquiries, 
Who is she’—where did you find 
her ?—~and Mrs. Cumberland exclaims, 
“Do tell me; I am swre that child 
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has a story”—Mary, not scrupling to 
interrupt both, asks, “ Did you bring 
her for me, aunt Elizabeth? What 
an I to do with a companion? I get 
on very well without one. Was it 
for what mamma calls my studies? 
But I shall take care I have all that is 
necessary, aunt. And what am I to 
do with this girl?” 

“On the contrary, I am much 
obliged to you, Elizabeth,” says Mrs. 
Cumberland. “I can see this is a 
dear little enthusiast by her eyes; 
and now I shall be able to carry out 
my ideas. Where did you find her, 
dear ?” 

“ Brought any news with you, sister 
Elizabeth?” asked the fidgety papa. 
“What do you say to the great revo- 
lution which has taken place in the 
economics of the country since you 
left us? No such bills of mortality 
in England now, I promise you. Not 
quite to your taste, eh, sister Burton- 
shaw? Sylvy, there, the great beef- 
eating rascal, won’t hear of it. Ay, 
we'll see you all out, the whole un- 
natural race of you. We live by the 
pure regulation of nature now, Maria 
Anna and I.” 

“It suits my constitution,” said the 
lady, languidly. “How can anything 
delicate, anything ethereal, survive in 
connection with the gross eating and 
drinking we have all been used to? 
With roots, and fruits, and pure water, 
what could any one desire more ?” 

The amazed stranger turned won- 
deringly from one to another. “I 
don’t understand you, Mr. Cumber- 
land. What can you mean, Maria 
Anna? There’s no revolution in Eng- 
land. What are the children laughing 
at? -Ican’t understand what you all 
mean.” 

“ England is a conservative country, 
and slow to adopt improvements,” said 
Mr. Cumberland pompously. “ We 
must come in the might of experience, 
the infallible demonstration of health 
and length of days. I am thankful 
to say, sister Burtonshaw, that there 
have always been some Englishmen 
before their age. Whatever you may 
have seen in our benighted country, 
you will find nothing suggestive of 
the genus carnivora in this humble 
house of mine.” 

“Don’t touch the pie, Aunt Eliza- 
beth—don’t!” cried Mary; while aunt 
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Elizabeth, knife and fork in hand, 
looked round her in dismay. 

“What do you all mean?” cried 
the hungry traveller, faltering. “Is 
it not a pigeon-pic, then? Why 
must I not touch it, Mary? and what 
is Sylvo laughing at? and what in 
the world do you all mean ?” 

“Let me assist you, my dear sister. 
I have the warmest satisfaction in 
offering this wholesome fare to you,” 
said the philosophical head of the 
house. “So many sanguinary meals 
have been discussed at my table; but 
we will make amends—we will make 
amends.” 

With anything but the full and 
generous confidénce with which she 
would have received it, had it been 
the pigeon-pie which her well-appe- 
tised imagination expected, Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw jealously inspected the con- 
tents of her plate. “It’s potatoes,” 
cried Mrs. Burtonshaw, turning it 
over doubtfully with her fork. Then 
there was a pause. “It’s turnips!” 
said the good lady in a somewhat 
louder tone. Another pause. “ There’s 
cabbage, I declare!” cried the ex- 
cited traveller. Then, after a solemn 
interval, “It’s a mess!” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw indignantly, and pushed 
her plate away. 

Mr. Cumberland commenced a little 
lecture in exposition of his new prin- 
ciples. Mrs. Cumberland lamented 
that people should waste their emo- 
tions on such a thing as a dinner. 
The young people laughed; but Mrs. 
Burtonshaw’s indignation was not to 
be put down so easily. “I have 
borne a great deal,” said the good 
lady, emphatically, rising from her 
chair. “I’ve put up with all your 
freaks and your fancies, and never 
said a word to them; but I don’t in- 
tend to put up with this. Thank 
Providence, there’s the Kron-prinzen 
left! Call that poor girl, Sylvo—I 
won’t have her starved either—and 
come and see to your mother’s com- 
fort, you great unfeeling boy !” 

Yes, the new system was too re- 
fined for Mrs. Burtonshaw. Mr. Cum- 
berland, with a groan, saw a succes- 
sion of little trays arriving from the 
kitchen, containing something else 
than roots; and it required all the 
caresses and persuasions of Mary to 
mollify the offended lady. “I knew 
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your father was full of fancies, my 
love,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, when 
her niece went with her to her own 
apartment; “but I never could have 
believed him so far gone as this—and 
Maria Anna to give in to him! Of 
course you're looking pale, my darling 
—I knew you would—you always do 
when I go away; and to think of 
them starving you, my poor child !” 

“They have not starved me yet,” 
said the laughing Mary; “and now 
that you have done with being angry, 
aunt Elizabeth, have you not brought 
any news from home ?” 

“ Yes, boxes full,” said Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, restored to good humour by 
the idea. “But Mary, dear, tell me 
first—Did you look at poor little Miss 
Francis? Shall you like her? Iam 
sure she will make you a nice com- 
panion. Are you pleased with her, 
my love ?” 

Now Mary Cumberland was accus- 
tomed already, with the calmest self- 
possession, to exercise a very distinet 
and positive will of her own. Obe- 
dience was not a quality of hers; and 
the want of it gave rather too much 
sharpness and distinctness of outline 
to the character of this young lady— 
which, after all, was a very good 
character in the main. 

“How can I tell, aunt? I only just 
looked at her,” said Mary. “But I 
did not want a companion; I was a 
great deal better alone.” 

“Don’t say so, my love,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. “You want a young 
friend. I know you want a young 
friend; and you must try to like her, 
for your poor aunt’s sake.” 

ee I will, aunt Elizabeth,” 
said Mary, slightly shrugging her 
shpuldae? " but tell me why? a 

“Poor little soul, I have brought 
her among strangers,” said Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw. “She has no friends—she 
is quite alone; and I promised that 
you would like her, my love. I did, 
that I might bring her here.” - 

“These are all reasons why one 
should be sorry for her, aunt,” said 
Mary, who was of a logical turn of 
mind. “But to like her—well, never 
mind. Mamma is sure to be quite in 
raptures with her, and’I will do what 
Ican. She looks what mamma calls 
interesting, aunt. I don’t like inte- 
resting people; I am best pleased 
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with common people, like aunt Bur- 
tonshaw and me.” 

The only answer to this was a silent 
hug from Mrs. Burtonshaw. Mrs. 
Cumberland would have made it an 
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embrace, and done it gracefully; but 
her sister had no thought of how it 
would look when, after three months’ 
absence, she took her favourite into - 
her loving arms. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A YOUNG CRITIC. 


“And sc Miss Francis does not 
know any German, poor dear—and 
has never been abroad before—and, of 
course, would like to see the town? 
If I were able, my love, I should like, 
above all things, to revive my own 
first impressions by seeing yours, but 
I am not able. Mary must take you 
to the cathedral; and I am sure you 
will long, as I do, to see it restored to 
the beautiful religion for which it was 
built.” 

“What, aunt! You a Protestant, 
to say so much!” cried young Bur- 
tonshaw. 

“ Ah, Sylvo! when you look to the 
higher sentiments of our nature—that 
love of the beautiful which seeks the 
superlative of everything—you will 
see how poor a thing it is to speak of 
Protestant or Catholic,” sighed Mrs. 
Cumberland. “Heaven be praised, I 
have no prejudices} I can look with 
equal candour on one and another; 
and what I speak of, my dear boy, is 
the esthetics of the matter—the fit- 
ness of things.” 

“Well, I thank Providence, for my 
part, I know nothing of esthetics,” 
cried Mrs. Burtonshaw; “but if there 
is one thing in the world I hate, it is 
that Pope and all his crew. Why, 
they’re in the Bible, Maria Anna! 
every thing but the name.” 

“'There’s a very good principle in 
their fasts, sister Burtonshaw,” said 
Mr. Cumberland. “They call them 
fasts—nonsense! they are only stand- 
ing testimonials to the truth of my 
principles. Wise men these old Ro- 
mans, Sylvo; they knew man was 
not made a carnivorous animal, and 
they did what they could to loose the 
shackles of custom—but did not go far 
enough, sir—did not go far enough. 
That’s why they failed.” 

During this conversation Mary Cum- 
berland sat by, looking on, with a 
sparkle of derision in her well-opened 
blue eyes, and her mind on the alert 
and watching for a blunder. Not a 


crotchet of her father, nor a piece of 
extravagance from her mother’s lips, 
escaped the notice or the criticism of 
Mary. The justest sentiment in the 
world would have presented a ludi- 
crous phase to her as she sat thus, 
waiting to hear “ what mamma would 
say next,” or “what papa had in his 
head now.” Zaidee, on the contrary, 
who did not know these kind people, 
turned her eyes from one to another 
with devout attention. Mary Cum- 
berland did not believe in her father 
and her mother—it was the misfor- 
tune of her life; but Zaidee Vivian, 
with her simple sincerity and her 
child’s heart, believed in every one 
whose words had the sanction of age ; 
and had a natural veneration for the 
natural orders and classifications of 
life. While the one sat on the watch 
to find something which might be 
openly laughed at, the other turned 
from speaker to speaker with genuine 
respect; and Mary was disposed to 
pity the poor child who listened so 
devoutly to mamma’s enthusiasm and 
papa’s philosophy. She herself had a 
great contempt for both of these. 
She concluded that Zaidee must be a 
great deai lower than herself in what 
she called intelligence and spirit. 

“ Yes, you will show Miss Francis 
the cathedral and the town. Do, my 
love,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw; “and I 
shall have my news, you know—all 
my budget from home—ready when 
you ‘return. Well, dear, she is not 
equal to you perhaps, but she is a 
good girl for all that—and left so 
much to herself. Do go with her, 
Mary, of darling; the walk will do 
you good.” 

Mary shrugged her shoulders and 
went. 

They had a very silent walk for 
some time, each of them busy with an 
examination of the other, which soon, 
however, merged with Zaidee into 
entire occupation with what she saw. 
Yonder again was that great tower 
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raising itself so loftily, with such a 
rand simple grace over all those 
euie houses—over the half-ruined 
fortifications and swift-flowing river. 
Mr. Cumberland’s house was just with- 
out the walls; and before they had 
reached the square in front of the 
great church, Mary had perused her 
new companion all over, from her 
brown face—which Mary, in opposi- 
tion to ordinary predications, con- 
cluded would be handsome some day 
—to the feet which went so quickly 
and so silently over the ragged nar- 
row pavement. There is little traffic 
in the city of Ulm. The broad sun- 
shine fell over this great square, un- 
interrupted save by the linen awning 
of one small fruit-merchant, who sold 
twowinter apples for a kreutzer; aud 
by a passing cart—a triangular trough 
of wood—which a patient cow was 
dragging meekly towards the Platz. 
And there, with some little houses— 
houses that looked so dwarfish beside 
its great. proportions—clinging on like 
mosses to the basement of its wall— 
this stately pile of building erected its 
lofty roof, and threw up its delicate 
shafts towards the sky. Mary Cum- 
berland would have thought it very 
grand if her mother had not been in 
eestasies; but Zaidee, who had no 
such consideration to deter her, looked 
up at it in perfect silence, straining 
her wistful eyes, but saying not a 
word. “If she goes into raptures, I 
will have no more to do with her,” 
said Mary to herself; and Mary 
watched her with a suspicious eye, 
and the look of a cynic. To be only 
fifteen, yet to dread “humbug” every- 
where, is a great misfortune. The 
young lady eyed Zaidee- curiously, 
with her half-derisive eyes. 

But Zaidee only drew a long breath, 
and gazed again. This great tower 
of the Cathedral of Ulm should have 
been a heaven-piercing spire, they say, 
and is not half-completed ; but chance 
has been kinder than intention, and 
given a picturesque effect to the abrupt 
little roof and pinnacle, which per- 
haps might have failed in a work of 
finished regularity. The stone is red, 
but greyed or greened all over with 
the faintest universal tinge of moss. 
“Was it ever built, do you think?” 
said Zaidee, turning round upon her 
companion rapidly. If she had made a 
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thrust at her with the dangling wea- 
pon of this passing soldier, she could 
not have taken her critic more com- 
pletely by surprise. Mary’s eyes, with 
all their incipient satire and watchful- 
ness, fell in a moment before the sim- 
ple sincerity of her companion. Zaidee 
meant what she said; and if some one 
had been by with a tale of miracle, 
and vouched for it, that this complete 
and perfect edifice was found one 
morning, in the old years of fable, by 
some devout and pious burgher, 
standing firm as it does now, without 
a stone laid or a pillar raised by mor- 
tal hands, this visionary girl would 
have believed it. But the unfortunate 
education of Mary Cumberland made 
imagination cither “humbug” or 
“display” to her. With the sore 
eontempt of one who is- subject to 
daily humiliation from false exhibi- 
tions of sentiment, this poor girl 
scouted and scorned the tine. “You 
should say that to mamma,” said 
Mary, with a little laugh; but not the 
less was Mary struck with wonder 
and curiosity, scarcely less than Zai- 
dee’s own. “What does she mean, 
I wonder—what can she mean?” in- 
quired Mary of herself. She was of 
a truthful nature, and fact was fami- 
liar to her; but she did not comprehend 
at all how it was that Zaidee’s mind, 
in its fresh and open youthfulness, 
full of belief and marvelling admira- 
tion, could really mean only what she 
said in asking such a question. The 
young lady was armed at all -points 
against enthusiasm; but not for all 
this little Wirtemberg could Mary 
Cumberland have told you what Zai- 
dee Vivian could mean. 

They went on again after that to 
the other lions of the quaint little an- 
cient town, and to the Danube flow- 
ing full and strong under its walls. 
They went in silence, not knowing 
what to say to each other; and Mary 
could not record a single “ beautiful,” 
or “grand,” or “sublime ;” or indeed 
an exclamation of any sort from her 
companion’s lips. “Are you not 
pleased? would you rather go home?” 
asked Mary at last, weary of puzzling 
and being disappointed. “Do you 
think Ulm is not a ‘fine town, after 
those you have seen ?” 

“TI have never seen anything like 
that,” said Zaidee, pqinting -to the 
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tower, which was always visible, ris- 
ing through the clear blue frosty air, 
at every turn they took. 

“Do you think it is beautiful ’—do 
you think it is grand?” said Zaidee’s 
tempter. 

But Zaidee looked uneasy, was 
slow to avswer, and would not be be- 
guiled into transports of which her 
companion could be comfortably con- 
temptuous. “I do not know what 
names to call it,” said Zaidee; “I 
think it looks as if it lived, and had 
been here for all these long, long 
hundreds of years. Did you ever 
see a great mountain’—is it like 
that tower ?” 

“Did you never see one?” asked 
Mary in return. 

“T only know a little hill at home,” 
said Zaidee with becoming humility. 
“It is not high, but there is nothing 
higher between it and heaven; and 
you can lvok far away to the sea; and 
the wind rushes round you-—all round, 
without any shelter. i think, though 
it is low and little, the mountains 
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themselves must be like that hill: that 
is all I know of them.” 

“If we go to Switzerland, you 
will see enough of mountains,” said 
Mary. “Do you like to travel? 
Tell me what you like best to see. 
I like the valleys and the quiet coun- 
try. Ido not care for anything grand. 
I like to see the farm-houses, and the 
people going home at night—and poor 
little cottages, and brown little chil- 
dren on the way.—What is your 
name? I don’t like to call you Miss 
Francis,” cried Mary, suddenly plung- 
ing into the frankest unreserve ; “and 
tell me what you like best to see.” 

This sudden leap from suspicious 
restraint into the exuberant friendship 
of a school-girl, puzzled Zaidee al- 
most as much as Zaidee had puzzled 
her new friend. But the surprise was 
a pleasant one; and the two girls 
proceeded on their way, arm-in-arm, 
comparing likings and experiences. 
The stranger had made a conquest al- 
ready. This honest, ill-nurtured, im- 
provable Mary was Zaidee’s fast friend. 


CHAPTER XXII.—FRIENDSHIP. 


“Aunt Burtonshaw said I wanted 
a companion—I never thought so, I 
am sure; but now I see aunt Bur- 
tonshaw was right,” confessed Mary 
Cumberland. “J never had a friend 
before—Had you?—And I want to 
understand you. You want to under- 
stand me too, 1 suppose? And now 
come and tell me what you like and 
what you don’t like, and all that you 
think about. I shall call you Lizzy— 
I like that best for a name, because 
there is nothing fine about it. Do you 
like Ulm, now that you have seen it? 
—do you think it is a grand church 
that ’—and isn’t it funny to sce these 
poor cows instead of horses, and the 
country people with their red hand- 
kerchiefs and their brown faces? 
me think of their complexion 
in Wirtemberg; they have no time 
for that. Were you ever ill? I was 
once since we eame here; and it was 
so strange to lie and listen to the 
river, and to the great chimes in the 
Dom. I should have died, I think, 
but for aunt Elizabeth. Was she very 
good to you? Do you like her very 


much? Every one ought, I think; for 
she is always so kind.” 

Coming to a pause, less from want 
of matter than from want of breath, 
Mary pulled her friend’s sleeve, and 


looked into her face. “Are you 
asleep?—or why don’t you speak to 
me?’ cried Mary. “Why did you 
come to Ulm? Now, tell me quick, 


for I don’t like solemn people. What 
made you come here?” 

“Tt was as good as dying,” said 
Zaidee, in her low voice; “it is so far 
away.” 

“As good as dying!” Mary was 
struck with horror. “Why, what 
put dying in your head, I should like 
to know? Is the house so dull, do 
you think? I don’t like dull houses 
myself, nor a great many heavy trees; 
but mamma thinks it romantic—inte- 
resting! One can’t help what one’s 
mamma thinks—people must submit 
to that,” said Mary, shrugging her 
shoulders; “but I am sorry if the 
house looks so dismal to you.” 

“TI do not think the house is dis- 
mal, That little room is like a little 
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room at home,” said Zaidee; “and I 
like to be here. I was very glad to 
come. Do you know any stories of 
the time when that tower was made? 
I think it must be a very long time 
ago.” 

“Do you like old stories?” said 
Mary, at present bent, with true girlish 
earnestness, on a minute comparison 
of experiences and opinions. “TI like 
stories of common people and the 
present time—I don’t care about an- 
tiquity. Mamma says I have such 
bad taste, and am so prosaic. I like 
to-day a great deal better than yes- 
terday ; so I am not like you.” 

“T like to-morrow,” said Zaidee, 
her dark face brightening, “‘ where I 
can make stories for myself, and they 
may all come true. Have you bad 
taste—and are you prosaic? I should 
not like that.” 

“ Mamma says so,” said Mary, with 
the unfailing shrug. “Oh yes, I sup- 
pose I am. We are not interesting, 
nor romantic, nor poetical; we are 
only common people—aunt Burton- 
shaw and I.” 

“ What does common people mean ?” 
asked Zaidee. 

But Mary could not very well an- 
swer the question. Mary had no re- 
collection, at the moment, of the pride 
that apes humility—she only knew 
that she was opposed, with all her 
might, to the sentimentality of mam- 
ma, and did not perceive, that to 
boast of not being superior, was about 
as bad, and rather more foolish, than to 
boast of superiority. Mamma’s ex- 
treme refinement and ethereal deli- 
cacy threw Mary, in disgust, to the op- 
posite extreme; but simple Zaidee, 
who was no observer of character, and 
who asked the question in pure good 
faith, and without an inference, could 
not help to enlighten her friend. 

“TI mean, just like everybody else 
—I mean—why, just common people, 
to be sure,” said Mary, eluding the 
difficulty. “ Now, what I should like 
best, when I am grown up, would be a 
great house in the country, like that 
beautiful place papa was so foolish as 
to sell; with a village at the park- 

ates, and London not very far off. 
should like to live a pleasant neigh- 
bourly life, and visit the other people 
about, and go to town sometimes. I 
should like to have a great many 
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pretty dresses and jewels, and every- 
thing handsome about me; and to 
choose my own friends, and have 
things like what other people have. 
I should like to have a cheerful house, 
and everybody saying what they 
thought. That is what I should 
choose.” 

Zaidee made no answer; she was 
looking out from the window where, 
beyond that great tower, the clouds 
were troublous and broken like the 
stormy Cheshire skies; and Zaidee’s 
tangled thoughts were flying hither 
and thither, like so many birds of 
passage, between the Grange of Briar- 
ford and Ulm on the Danube—this far- 
away foreign town. 

“ Why will you not speak?” asked 
Mary. “I tell you what I am think- 
ing, but you never say any thing to 
me. Tell me, what should you like 
best ?” 

Zaidee made a long pause—of con- 
sideration, as her companion thought. 
“T would like to be the youngest child, 
and always to live at home, and never 
bring harm or sorrow,” cried Zaidee 
in her low and rapid voice—and Zai- 
dee in her imagination saw a hundred 
crowding pictures of the blessedness of 
the youngest child ;—“ whom no one 
could ever think of leaving fortunes 
or estates to—the little one, every- 
body’s servant, whom everybody 
loved,” said Zaidee. And Mary could 
by no means understand the passion of 
restrained and eager longing which 
sounded in Zaidee’s cry. 

“Are you afraid of having a for- 
tune left you?” asked Mary; and it 
was a very legitimate question. “Did 
any one ever threaten to leave you a 
fortune?” continued the young lady, 
roused into something of her former 
criticism and suspiciousness. “I 
should not have run away if I had 
been you. I should like to have a 
fortune left me myself. I am afraid 
we are not much like each other, after 
all; for J am not above being rich, or 
fortunate, or happy.” 

But if this sidelong shaft was in- 
tended to wound Zaidee, it proved a 
signal failure, for Zaidee’s thoughts 
had already struck aside on different 
ground. “Do you think little chil- 
dren when they die are always sure to 
go to heaven?” asked the dreamer, 
withdrawing her eyes from the sky, 
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where they had travelled upwards by 
means of the great tower, and fixing 
them wistfully on Mary’s face. 

Mary, who was very honest, and 
reverenced everything which she called 
religion, without knowing very well 
what religion meant, faltered a little. 
“Yes, I think so,” said Mary; but 
it struck her at the moment, more than 
usual, how far out of her acquaintance 
this other country was. 

“Then I wish most of all I had 
died then,” said Zaidee; “that would 
have been best.” 

“T cannot tell how it could be best 
to die,” said Mary Cumberland. “It 
is all very well to say such a thing ; 
but no one means it, 1 am sure. Why, 
if it was only for other people, would 
you like to make some one grieve for 
you? I should not, though I am not 
sentimental. I should not like to think 
of any one weeping and mourning for 
me.” 

“No, if you brought harm to them,” 
said Zaidee quickly ; “ but if you only 
died! We all loved my Uncle Percy 
when he was living, but so dearly, so 
dearly, when they carried him away : 
I could bear them to grieve for 
me; I could bear to see them weep- 
ing if I died; but not to vex them and 
bring them trouble, and live through 
it all. They would know me then. 
No one would think of harm or sor- 
row, but only of love, if God would let 
me die!” 

“Who are they?—and who is your 
uncle ?—and what do you mean ?” cried 
Mary Cumberland. “You are a 
strange girl. I do not understand 
you. What do you mean?” 

The next words that Zaidee address- 
ed to her, convinced Mary that any- 
thing like a “rational answer” was 
not to be expected from her new com- 
panion. “I hear the Danube,” said 
Zaidee. “ Is it far till you come to the 
rocks and castles? for I see none here.” 

“ What has the Danube to do with 
it, then?” cried Mary, with some petu- 
lance. “TI like to speak rationally. 
I like to know what I am talking of. 
I cannot leap about like this. ‘There 
are no rocks nor castles for a long way. 
For my part, I do not care for them; 
but I like very well in summer to hear 
the water rushing along by the old 
walls. The river never makes one 
dreary ; it is not like the sea.” 

4 
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“Did you ever see the sun set on 
the sea?” said Zaidee, whose imagina- 
tion at the moment was suddenly 
emblazoned with all the stormy glories 
of the Cheshire sunset—a daily mar- 
vel, such as Mary Cumberland knew 
not of. 

“Oh yes, I have seen the sun set 
on the sea—and mamma said it was 
heavenly, and papa wondered whether 
we might not pierce down through the 
earth with a tube, and get to the anti- 
podes before him,” said Mary, with 
an uneasy ridicule and impatience. 
“ Do you know there is one thing in the 
world I should like above all other 
things, and I will never get it. I should 
like to have wise friends.” 

From this exclamation, uttered with 
a little haste and heat, Zaidee in- 
stinctively retreated. Zaidee had an 
intuitive perception that, however true 
Mary’s observations might be, she was 
the last person in the world who 
ought to have made them. Poor 
Mary Cumberland, all the tenderest 
and fairest of human emotions had 
been made suspicious things to her 
clear and homely understanding. No 
admiration at all was better than 
wordy raptures over everything ; and 
Mary was disposed to defy, and cherish 
a resentment against that Beauty at 
whose shrine her mother was a weak 
worshipper, and to hold Nature and 
Art, those oft-quoted potencies, as twin 
supporters of a fictitious system, all 
false pretension and vanity. “ Hum- 
bug,” said Sylvester Burtonshaw, who 
was no greaf example of good sense, 
though on a different model from his 
aunt and uncle Cumberland; and the 
word was very much in his young 
cousin’s thoughts. She sat at table, 
like Mr. Burchell, and said “ Fudge !” 
—the only concession that she made to 
her parents being that she said it 
within herself’ Now Zaidee Vivian 
was quite unlearned in fudge and hum- 
bug. When Mary’s eyes were spark- 
ling, half with angry shame, and half 
with derision, Zaidee listened with 
involuntary respect ; for Zaidee, who 
was almost destitute of the ordinary 
forms of politeness, had much of its 
essence at heart, and a great reverence 
for all whom she believed her superiors, 
a class which included her whole ac- 
quaintance over twenty years old. 
But it happened well that Zaidee’s 
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respectful listening did not lead her to 
adopt Mrs. Cumberland’s enthusiasms, 
or Mr. Cumberland’s philosophies. Not 
Mary Cumberland’s unbelieving disre- 
spect was more proof against conviction 
than her companion’s attention, for 
Zaidee had a strange inalienable inde- 
pendence in that wild visionary mind 
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of hers. Her thoughts were communi- 
cated to no one, but ran on in a perennial 
stream. She was quite invincible to 
rational argument, this poor child, and 
far less in danger of change than was 
Mary with her logical and reasonable 
understanding ; for Zaidee Vivian rea- 
soned only through her heart. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—EDUCATION. 


“Now, Mary, my darling —it is 
what I have often longed for— you 
have a companion with you, and I 
shall have the great delight of in- 
structing you myself. You are very 
intelligent, I know, my dear Mary. 
What do you think most necessary 
for a proper education ?” 

“T cannot tell, indeed, mamma. 
Everything, I suppose,” said Mary, 
with her customary shrug. 

“That is true!” cried Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, shaking her head solemnly. 
“The masters we had, Maria Anna! 
But Mary knows so much already— 
more, I do believe, than I do now.” 

“She has had many advantages,” 
said Mrs. Cumberland ; “ but, my dear 
Elizabeth, I must beg you not to in- 
terrupt the lesson. ‘There is much 
truth in what you say, Mary ;--Miss 


Francis, my love, what is your 
opinion ?” 
“TI only can read—and write a 


little,” said Zaidee, with great hvmi- 
ra shrinking from what was to fol- 
ow. 

“Very well, my dear children. 
Now I will tell you what is my idea of 
the first thing needful to a proper 
education. It is to teach your young 
minds to think, my loves. Mary, what 
were you thinking of just now?” 

Mary, though not much given to 
diffidence, blushed scarlet at this ad- 
dress, and hung her head. Her 
thought, if she had reported it, would 
not have been much to her own credit, 
or to the satisfaction of her mother. 

“You cannot tell? Tie, child, how 
thoughtless,” said Mrs. Cumberland. 
“ And you, Miss Francis, what was 
in your mind ?” 

But Zaidee, too, faltered. There 
were so many things in her mind, she 
could not withdraw one separate fancy 
from the stream, and present it as an 
individual thought; for they were all 


fancies, and the number of them was 
infinite : these irregular battalions 
never marched in single file. 

Mrs. Cumberland shook her head, 
and tapped them playfully over the 
fingers with the paper-knife she held 
in her hand. “Yet I daresay you 
both believed you were thinking, 
though neither of you can tell what it 
was,” said their instructress. “ Now 
education enables you to think, and 
makes you masters of your thoughts. 
I will give you a subject. Here isa 
book upon the table—it is Macaulay’s 
History of England. Let me know 
what you think of it, and of English 
history in general. Take ten minutes, 
and form a just opinion, my dears.” 

Mrs. Cumberland looked at her 
watch with a complacent smile, and 
took up the book she had been read- 
ing, as she left her astonished pupils 
to their first exercise. They were 
all seated in the Salle, the general 
sitting-room of the family, at the 
comfortable English end of it, looking 
down upon the long avenue of grey 
matting, of marble tables and gilded 
chairs standing against the wall. 
February days are cold on the banks 
of the Danube; and once more there 
glowed a little furnace of intense red 
within the opened door of the stove. 
Mrs. Cumberland, in a dress fitting 
close to her thin figure, with her 
braids of hair smoothed down upon 
her thin cheek, sat upon a sofa turned 
towards the light. Her sister, wrapt 
in a cosy shawl, with a cosy cap, en- 
closing her pleasant face in its frame 
of lace and ribbons, bloomed like a 
winter rose beside the frosty lily at 
her righthand. Mrs. Burtonshaw had 
her back to the light, and was pain- 
fully endeavouring to whisper some 
original suggestion on this great sub- 
ject to help the cogitations of her 
niece. “My dear Elizabeth!” ex- 
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claimed Mrs. Cumberland. Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw fell back upon her knitting 
like a culprit, and only tried to tele- 
graph with hereyes. A solemn silence 
followed. One could see by the 
dancing fun in Mary Cumberland’s 
eye, that it was very near being dis- 
turbed by a burst of laughter; but 
prudence prevailed; and amid the 
deepest stillness, and with all the help 
which could be afforded to them by 
aunt Burtonshaw’s telegraphing, Mrs. 
Cumberland’s pupil’s pondered their 
theme. 

Macaulay’s History of England, and 
English history in general—the sub- 
ject was a sufficiently great one, and 
deserved rather more than ten minutes’ 
consideration, and graver critics than 
oe of fifteen. The mind of Zaidee 

Tivian, to whom the fascinating vol- 
ume on the table was unknown, was 
cast afloat in an instant upon the 
chronicle of Froissart in the Grange 
library, and upon the infallible records 
of one Shakespeare, an authority 
greater than history. Zaidee did not 
make much progress in thinking, 
though she tried conscientiously. 
These wayward fancies of hers carried 
her off to the courtly assembly before 
Harfleurs—to Faulconbridge sparring 
at Austria with his wicked wit— 
to poor, proud, frantic Constance, 
and the cruel counsels of King John ; 
and sent her away down the stream 
in the most magnanimous impartiality, 
to take side with every unfortunate. 
Bolingbroke first, and then King 
Richard; poor old York, with his 
pretty Rutland; and saintly Henry, 
with his haughty queen. Zaidee’s 
meditations would only have ended 
with the extent of her knowledge and 
recollection, had she been left to her- 
self—when lo! there broke upon their 
maze the rustle of Mrs. Cumberland’s 
sudden movement, and her sharp and 
high-pitched voice, as. she consulted 
her watch once more. “ Ten minutes 
—have you finished thinking, young 
ladies? Now, Mary, what have you 
to say ?” 

“Well, Macaulay’s History is a 
very pleasant book to read, mamma,” 
said Mary. 

Mrs. Cumberland nodded her as- 
sent. 

“And English history is’’—But 
here Mary, whose voice had an un- 
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mistakable quaver of laughter in it, 
stopped short, and bit her lips to keep 
it down. “English history is—” 

“A very great subject, Mary, my 
darling,” broke in poor Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, whose telegraphed and perfectly 
unintelligible communications had be- 
come every moment more vehement. 
Mrs. Burtonshaw was much alarmed, 
lest her favourite should come off 
second best. 

“ Elizabeth, I must have silence !” 
cried Mrs. Cumberland. “ English his- 
tory is—Mary, pray go on.” 

“English history is a very great 
subject, mamma, as aunt Burtonshaw 
says,” said Mary, very demurely, and 
with a little curtsey, for Mary had 
risen with wicked formality to be 
examined. 

“And that is the sum of your re- 
flections on such a glorious theme!” 
cried Mrs. Cumberland, elevating her 
hands. “Well, the first duty of an 
instructress is patience. Sit down, and 
I do not wish you to rise when I ques- 
tion you ; we will do better next time, 
I trust. Now, Miss Francis, tell 
me your thoughts on this subject, my 
dear.” 

But Miss Francis, worse than Mary, 
could not answer at all. A flood of 
thoughts came pouring into Zaidee’s 
mind: her brown cheek flushed, and 
her pulse beat high; but, alas! they 
would not be brought to the bar, 
these rebellious imaginations ; they 
would not stand up and answer to 
their names, and give due description 
of themselves. “ Zaidee faltered, looked 
up, and ‘looked down, and could not 
tell what to say. At last, as her eye 
caught the book upon the table, she 
made shift to answer. “Indeed, I 
never read it;” and, shrinking back 
with the humility of a penitent cri- 
minal, Zaidee waited to hear her ig- 
norance condemned. 

“Really I do not make a very pro- 
mising beginning,” said Mrs. Cumber- 
land. “ Never read it? Do you know 
nothing of history, then, my poor 
child? Is that what you mean to 
say ?” 

“ Only Shakespeare and Froissart,” 
said Zaidee slowly, hanging her head, 
and feeling herself a very culprit. 
Mrs. Cumberland brightened again. 

“That is very well, my love,” said 
this encouraging preceptress ; “ and I 
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only want to hear your opinion of them 
to be quite satisfied with you.” 

But, alas! Zaidee could give no 
opinion—neither on the abstract ques- 
tion, nor the particular one. She only 
sat very still, in a state of overpowering 
self-reproach and humbleness. She 
could not comfort herself by reflecting 
how ridiculous mamma was, as Mary 
did. Zaidee could find nothing to 
complain of but herself. Whole ten 
minutes to think in, and not a morsel 
of thought to come out of it! She 
was not bold enough to look up to meet 
her questioner’s eye. 

“We will change the subject. I 
see it is too much for you, my dear 
children,” said Mrs. Cumberland, “ and 
the exercise is new and unusual. You 
were visiting the Cathedral yesterday 
—there is a delightful theme !—the 
Cathedral of Ulm, and architecture in 
general. Let me hear your thoughts 
upon these.” 

But Zaidee! Zaidee! The good lady 
never meant your wayward fancies to 
climb up and build nests for them- 
selves like so many birds in the fretted 
niches of yonder noble tower. While 
Mary wonders vainly what style this 
Ulm Cathedral is of, and tries to re- 
collect, but doubts if she ever heard 
its date and builders, Zaidee makes 
a bewildering flight from the little 
church at Bbriarford to the stately 
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German Dom, and links together in a 
hasty procession all the other great 
buildings she is aware of having seen, 
from that pepperboxed and genteel 
erection, rich with the characteristic 
graces of the eighteenth century, where 
Mrs. Disbrowe and her household go 
to church every Sunday, to other 
foreign cathedrals of which the tra- 
vellers had a hasty view on _ their 
journey here. Zaidee isin great haste, 
terrified lest the ten minutes should 
expire before she has reviewed her 
subject ; but alas! when the ten min- 
utes have expired, it appears again 
only too evident that Zaidee’s trouble- 
some ideas will not march in rank and 
file. 

Undiscouraged by her failure, Mrs. 
Cumberland perseveres proposing sub- 
ject after subject, as various and di- 
verse as the topics of a popular course 
of lectures. But so far as to-day’s 
experience goes, this system for en- 
couraging thought is not a remarkably 
successful one, and Mrs. Cumberland 
dismisses her pupils, of whom the one 
is full of mirth and mischief, and the 
other greatly humiliated end self- 
condemning, with a long-drawn sigh. 
“ Another time we will do better, let 
us hope,” says this patient teacher ; 
“you are sad thoughtless children ; 
education has everything to do for 
you.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.— THEORIES. 


“Learning lessons is quite a differ- 
ent thing. There is some sense in 
learning lessons,” said Mary Cumber- 
land ; “but I can’t go and tell every- 
thing 1 think to mamma. I don’t 
believe mamina would understand me 
if I did. I am quite sure I should 
never understand /er. Let us have 
masters, aunt Burtonshaw, as you 
say. I always did my tasks, and was 
ready for them; but I can’t help 
thinking in my own way. I can’t 
think in anybody else’s. Ask Lizzy 
here, if she is not just like me.” 

“But dear, dear, what will Maria 
Anna say?” cried poor Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. “She has set her heart on it, 
Mary. She will blame me for it all. 
There, now—there’s a darling—lL am 
sure you will try again.” 

“If Maria Anna would pay less 


attention to that child’s mind, and 
more to her diet, she would do better 
service,’ said Mr. Cumberland, who 
had just come in. “ But, between you 
and me, Elizabeth, your sister is ex- 
tremely fanciful. Her own whims 
are all the rule she has, you see; 
nothing like fixed principles. Her 
standard changes every week or two. 
I am not saying anything against 
Mrs. Cumberland, who is a superior 
woman; but she wants repose, sister 
Burtonshaw. She is a great deal too 
fidgety for the comfort of the house.” 
While this speech was being de- 
livered, Mr. Cumberland was rege 
perambulating the apartment, wit 
one hand behind him, and with the 
other eagerly picking up and examin- 
ing every scrap of written or printed 
paper which came in his way. Mr. 
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Cumberland’s sharp eyes travelled 
before him, scanning everything with 
a curiosity for which no detail was 
too minute. He went on talking as 
he surveyed the side-tables, which 
were burdened with lumber enough 
to give his inquiring mind full scope. 

“What do you think of the Fou- 
rierists ? sister Burtonshaw. An 
absurd prejudice has swamped poor 
Robert Owen in our country. But 
I am a candid man; I cannot shut 
my eyes to the fact that commun- 
ism is the true state of civilisa- 
tion. Do you know I have a great 
mind to shut up this paltry old house, 
and be done with the trials of private 
housekeeping, and join myself to some 
company of social brethren. The hap- 
piest way !—not a doubt of it. Though 
of course, Maria Anna will grumble 
at the blessed equality which charac- 
terises such settlements. One of the 
South Sea Islands, for example — if 
such a paradise should be in the 
market—with a heavenly climate, and 
fertile soil, and a refined community. 
Why should I be such a fool as to 
keep my house here, with a pack of 
servants to look after, and appear- 
ances to keep up, and all the rest of 
it, when a free mind, and a life ac- 
cording to the rules of Nature, would 
make another man of me ?”’ 

“Nature must be hard to lay hold 
of,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, roused to a 
momentary asperity. 

“Ay, sister Burtonshaw?— why 
so?” cried the philosopher, facing 
round upon her. 

“ Because you have been hunting 
her since ever I knew you,” exclaimed 
the incensed lady, with a little out- 
burst. “You sold Whimsleigh, which 
ought to have been Mary’s, poor dear, 
for Nature ; you came here for Nature ; 
you lived on sauer-kraut and radishes 
for Nature ; and now you have to seek 
her at the end of the world among a 
crew of pagan socialists! What’s 
Nature, I should like to know? Does 
she teach people how to conduct 
themselves—to think on their respon- 
sibilities—and mind their children? I 
had rather know my duty than Nature, 
if you consulted me.” 

“What, angry, Elizabeth?” said 
her brother-in-law, with a little crow- 
ing laugh. “ Angry, my good sister? 
Throw it off; it is only a passion fit 
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for the ignorant. Yes, I must follow 
Nature; it is my mission. What 
another man may pass by, I feel it 
my duty to go into. People leave 
great truths to develop themselves in 
these days; but I pride myself in 
being on the alert to perceive them 
wherever they can be discovered. 
The true life principle is the grand 
object of search in all ages. Women 
are always bustling about small mat- 
ters—it is quite right—it is their na- 
ture; but we will make a revolution 
in all your little fashions, sister Eliza- 
beth. Yes, yes, though one should go 
to the South Seas for it, there is 
nothing like Nature; and, I thank 
heaven, you are quite right: I have 
pursued her all my life.” 

So saying, Mr. Cumberland sat 
down, and drew a thick French 
pamphlet from his pocket, while his 
daughter, in great excitement, hurried 
Zaidee away. Mary Cumberland, 
whose youth asserted itself strongly 
enough when there was opportunity, 
was not unfrequently startled into the 
language and the decision of a full- 
grown woman. “If any other man had 
said it, one might have hoped it was 
too ridiculous,” said Mary, with the 
varying complexion of strong alarm 
and excited feelings ; “ but papa is fit 
to do anything. I tell you I will not 
go! I will have nothing to do with 
his fool’s paradise—I will not! I will 
rather go and starve at home.” 

“ Starve ?—they will not give you 
leave,” said Zaidee. “No one can 
die except God does it for them. Is it 
far away? for I would rather go there 
than go home.” 

“Yes, they would have me sacri- 
fice all my life,” said Mary bitterly, 
without noticing Zaidee’s interrup- 
tion. “They would shut me out from 
everything that others have. I should 
have only theories to live upon, if they 
had their will. You need not look at 
me so. Perhaps I am not amiable. 
I never pretended to be amiable, or 
superior, or intellectual, or any of 
these fine things. I am only one of 
the common people. I am content 
to live as everybody else lives. Well, 
never mind, there is always aunt 
Burtonshaw ; and I never will go 
away. Come and talk to my old 
Jane.” 

They went up-stairs together si- 
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lently to Mary’s room, which was 
one of another long suite of apart- 
ments, with folding-doors closed and 
barricaded, and looking very white 
and chill in its great extent of wall. 
Mary looked round upon it with dis- 
content. “I might have had a cosy 
little room at home instead of this. 
What was yours like?” said Mary; 
“but I am sure I cannot say I have 
ever lived at home. We have been 
moving about all my life.” 

“Mine was’—(Zaidee saw the 
place in all its quaint and quiet soli- 
tude as she spoke)—“small and high, 
like the little room I have here; but 
there were dark bright pannels on the 
walls, and an old oak chair, and old 
pictures in the window. A cross was 
one—I think of it every day,” said 
Zaidee with a sigh ; “and the winds 
were rushing at it all day long—there 
are no winds now like what there are 
at home—and sighing and shouting 
about the house all night. When the 
wind is high here, it is like a friend to 
me ; I always try to listen if I know 
the voice, and wonder — though it is 
so foolish —if it has been there — at 
home.” 

“They are like that in my country,” 
said a little old woman, approaching 
to them hastily. From the thin. locks 
gathered under her white; muslin cap, 
to the well-shod feet appearing under 
her dress, this little woman, with her 
round ruddy face like a russet apple, 
her small sparkling black eyes, her 
little air of self-consequence, was 
Welsh all over. Good-humoured, yet 
pragmatical— quick to take offence, 
and endowed with a great deal of in- 
nocent self-complacency — not one of 
Mr. Cumberland’s miscellaneous crowd 
of servants was half so thrifty or so 
comfortable as this little personage— 
a standing memorial of Mr. Cumber- 
land’s rustication in Wales, whence 
Jane had followed the family. Jane, 
who insisted upon being called Mrs. 
Williams down stairs, aud who was 
accordingly addressed by that digni- 
fied title in-about as many different 
pronunciations as there were servants 
in the house, was Mary Cumberland’s 
especial attendant. Mary was too 
much talked at down stairs to appre- 
ciate poor Jane’s simple stories, her 
overflowing store of moral reflections, 
and accumulation of good advice; but 
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even Mary discerned enough of the 
old woman’s character to permit her 
the privileges of a servant of the ola 
school. 

“They are like that in my country 
—you come from Wales, for sure,” 
said Jane. “Them is the winds for 
light hearts, you take my word for it, 
and cheeks like roses. Where I come 
from was under Moylvama, and she 
is only small to them great mountains 
as is in South Wales. And to speak 
of rivers! for certain sure I could 
wade this one—and you see me—you 
young ladies is taller—sooner than a 
great big man, the biggest of all the 
Joneses, could cross them that comes 
down all in a haste and flurry, with 
the foam flying, from the hills. You, 
Miss Mary, I won’t have you laugh 
then— you was a small chilt—you 
could never tell my beautiful Wales 
from another place. Miss—chilt—you 
other one—what people do you know 
in Wales ?” 

“Mr. Powis came from there. I 
never knew any other,” said Zaidee. 

“Mr. Powis! Was it my beautiful 
darling lad, that was old Sir Watkin’s 
boy?” cried Jane, drawing closer. 
“I’m a small old woman now, and 
mind Miss Mary, but I’d have you 
to know I was Sir Watkin Powis’s 
first dairy-woman, and a great lady 
in my young days. We've been de- 
cent peoples—we’ve not never taken 
service with the common. My father 
was body-servant to a great squire 
over the Dee, and my sister was no 
less than in my lady’s chamber at the 
grand house in Powisland. Yes, sure, 
the Williamses is known—though I be 
come to a foreign part, and have Miss 
Mary to mind in my old days.” 

“You are not very complimentary 
to Miss Mary, Jane,” said Mary Cum- 
berland. 

“A good chilt,” said Jane, nodding 
her head, “and gives little trouble ; 
but not like them little laaties at 
Powisland, that were grand-mannered 
like angels. For certain sure I’d serve 
lords and laaties sooner than the com- 
mon; but meaning no harm here. 
Many’s the pretty story I could tell 
you of old Sir Watkin, and let you 
see his picture; yes, indeed, and 
papers I’ve got that belonged to the 
family from the time of Noah—them 
that they had before that was spoilt 
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with the water. You willlaugh, then, 
you wicked chilt? But I could show 
you—well, never mind. The Powises 
is as old as Wales; and will you just 
tell me what part of the worlt the 
Almighty was done with first of all? 
Them that is scholards in my country 
would be sure to know.” 

“But I am not a scholard, Jane; 
indeed, I could not tell you,” said 
Mary. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the old wo- 
man, nodding her head once more 
complacently ; “ Wales wasn’t the 
last, you take my word for it. I 
know a vale lies at the foot of them 
low hills as you go to the sea; there 
is a river on every side, and the beau- 
tifullest flowers in the world, and all 
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kinds of beautiful fruit grows there. 
Husht, then, and whisper, you child- 
ren—all the clergy in the world 
would’nt hinder me; but I know what 
that place is.” 

“And what is it?” asked Zaidee, 
eagerly. 

“It’s Eden, chilt. Yes, sure, it’s the 
garden,” said Jane, with solemnity. 
“No one had need say it was’nt to 
me; and I know not the hard heart 
wouldn't pity Adam, driven out to 
England among the savages ; for you 
was all savages, and not a decent thing 
to put on. All the fights that was 
fought, and all the grand castles that 
was taken, who was it, then, but the 
Powises? I could tell you—yes, sure 
—loads of tales.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—A NEW LIFE. 


After this introduction, it is not 
difficult to imagine how Zaidee, with 
her warm imagination and faculty of 
belief, sought the society of Jane. 
Zaidee’s perceptions were sadly obtuse 
in respect to the ranks and degrees of 
ordinary life. She felt it no conde- 
scension to seek out Miss Mary’s 
Welsh attendant, as she had found it 
no derogation when she was left to the 
society of Mrs. Disbrowe’s Irish nurse. 
The girl lived so much in an atmo- 
sphere of her own, that the manners 
of others were harmless to her, whe- 
ther it might be the over-fine man- 
ners of Mrs. Cumberland, or those of 
Mrs. Cumberland’s servant, which 
were not fine in any respect. Zaidee 
was not uninterested in any member 
of this household. Her mind was so 
fresh and open, that even Mr. Cum- 
berland’s philosophies broke new 
ground to its undoubting simplicity. 
Her thoughts, unsceptical and unen- 
lightened, entered into everything. 
What was “fudge” to Mary’s indig- 
nant experience, was often a new idea 
to the ignorant faith of Zaidee. She 
believed in Mrs. Cumberland’s endea- 
vours to make them think, unsuccess- 
ful though these endeavours were ;— 
she believed in Mr. Cumberland’s at- 
tempts at the conversion of the world 
by vegetable diet ;—she found a charm 
and interest in all she heard, because 
she trusted without hesitation that all 
was true. Her mind was large 





enough to receive floating visions of 
those old fabulous Powises, and of the 
equally fabulous new paradise in the 
South Seas, and, in her visionary way, 
to speculate on both. Zaidee’s great 
grief at this time was, that she could 
not think to Mrs. Cumberland’s dicta- 
tion. Her great amusement was lis- 
tening to the stories of old Jane Wil- 
liams ; and her favourite occupation 
was still the sewing, which was always 
to be found in Mrs. Burtonshaw’s 
room. For Zaidee, who, besides this 
apparent world, had a world in secret 
which no one shared with her, there 
was no employment so consolatory as 
this feminine occupation, which gave 
her an éxcuse for silence, and full 
scope for thought. Mary Cumber- 
land did not understand it. Mary 
had accomplishments to keep up, and 
an indefinite quantity of “ practis- 
ing” to do. She was determined 
not to look like a savage if she ever 
should attain to “society” and Eng- 
land again, and had no mind to edu- 
cate herself for the South Seas. So 
Mary was of a hundred different 
opinions respecting her new compan- 
ion. At times she envied—at times 
she laughed at—at no time did she 
understand her; but liking grew 
strong between these two girls: they 
went upon the ways which were so 
different, with a growing regard for 
each other. Mrs. Burtonshaw was de- 
lighted with her success. She, good 
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woman, who never looked beneath the 
surface, was not puzzled by Zaidee. 
She understood the poor child per- 
fectly, said Mrs. Burtonshaw. Miss 
Francis was shy, and did not talk 
much—it was quite natural; and she 
liked plain-sewing. Pity that young 
ladies in general were not of her opin- 
ion! But there was nothing ovtre, or 
odd, or unusual about Miss Francis ; 
she was no more “ interesting” than 
another ; she never pretended to have 
a history ; she was only a good, quiet, 
thoughtful little girl. —- 

“There is deep enthusiasm in those 
eyes,” said Mrs. Cumberland. “ Credit 
me, I know woman’s heart. Dear 
child, if she has not a history now, 
she will soon have one. I tremble for 
what she may have to suffer. She 
will love and she will grieve; but she 
shall have my care and sympathy, 
Elizabeth—all that TI can do for her, 
poor little predestined martyr. I can 
see her fate.” 

“ Her fate, Anna Maria ? Why should 
the poor girl have a fate?—and why 
do you not think of your own dear 
child?” cried Mrs. Burtonshaw. If 
there was any distinction in having a 
fate, Mrs. Burtonshaw did not see why 
it should be withheld from Mary. 
Miss Francis was very well; but it 
was rather too much to exalt her at 
the cost of one’s own child. 

“ Ah, Elizabeth, I know woman’s 
heart !” said Mrs. Cumberland, mys- 
teriously. And if all the pretenders to 
this occult knowledge are as learned 
in it as Mrs. Cumberland is in the 
thoughts of these two children, the 
science will not make much progress 
in our day. Woman’s heart was 
liable to but one disease, according to 
the interpretation of Mrs. Cumber- 
Jand and her kindred philosophers ; 
and that was the malady vulgarly 
called love ;—a malady from which 
Mary and Zaidce were equally far 
apart. 

“T observe she has an upen mind,” 
said Mr. Cumberland, talking in his 
usual way, as he poked about the 
side-tables with his curious eyes. 
“She listens, that child ; she does not 
only hear. A very useful member of 
a community, I'll warrant, if all you 
say of her is true, sister Burtonshaw— 
anda quict little thing into the bargain. 
Your daughter is whimsical, Maria 
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Anna; what right has she to have 
opinions? Make a woman a specula- 
tor, and she veers about to every wind. 
Why can’t Mary listen and be quiet, 
like this little girl ?” 

“She’s not pretty; I don’t know 
what’s the good of her,” said Sylves- 
ter Burtonshaw. This young gentle- 
man’s opinion was the only unfavour- 
able one. ‘These fanciful people were 
not unkind in any particular. Their 
household was something of an extra- 
vagant household, every one doing 
what was good in his own eyes; and 
if the scene had been London, you 
could well have understood why Mr. 
Cumberland, awe-stricken at sight of 
his banker’s book, sighed for the 
South Seas. But “nobody” lived at 
Ulm; the English tourists were few 
and unfrequent; and there was no 
artificial heightening of prices. The 
waste was cheap that was done here 
on the banks of the Danube; and so- 
ciety did not require much from the 
odd English people who visited no 
one. They lived in a very liberal 
fashion, and fed not a few from the 
crumbs of their abundant table; and 
even if Mrs. Cumberland had not been 
far above such miserable details, the 
addition of one little individual like 
Zaidee was quite unfelt in the great 
house. They received her very read- 
ily into the heart of the family, such 
as it was; and Mary’s companion 
shared everything with Mary, even 
the gifts of aunt Burtonshaw. In a 
very little time shé was fairly natu- 
ralised as a member of the household. 
Even in Mr. Cumberland’s _ plans 
Zaidee had a place; and except the 
one dread of returning to England, 
which Mary was so anxious for, fear 
departed out of our young pilgrim’s 
heart. She wandered about those 
quaint German streets; she sat awed 
and unresponsive in the choir of that 
great solemn cathedral, while Mary 
went lightly over the stalls, comment- 
ing on the wonderful carving, which was 
one of the details which Zaidee did not 
notice ; or watched the sunshine stream- 
ing into the empty air, through the 
grand painted windows, while her com- 
panion ran over the “ wohlgeborens ” 
on the tombstones in that little chapel 
in the wall. More and more Zaidee 
marvelled if this stately place had 
ever been built, which looked so per- 
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fect, tinged all over with its down of 
moss; and more and more Mary won- 
dered and smiled at Zaidec, and asked 
what she could mean. They were 
close friends; and Mary poured into 
her companion’s ear all her girlish posi- 
tive opinions, her purposes and hopes ; 
while Zaidce responded with hints of 
her own story, which any one who 
had the clue might easily have put to- 
gether. But Mary had no clue, and 
like most others who, born to few 
cares, are fully disposed to make the 
most of what they have, she was oc- 
cupied by her own affairs too much to 
give a very nice attention to her com- 
panion’s. Simple Zaidee betrayed 
herself many a time. Mary, not less 
simple, wist not of the self-betrayal, 
and was none the wiser. They lived 
in great cordiality, a true pair of 
girlish friends; and Zaidee had al- 
most forgotten now those bitter weeks 
and days which changed her life from 
that of the youngest child at home to 
the poor solitary governess at Mrs. 
Disbrowe’s. She read that loving ad- 
dress to herself in the great newspa- 
per every night ; she prayed for them 
lovingly, name by name, when she 
had read her chapter, after the fash- 
ion of her devout child’s training, in 
her father’s bible; she thought of 
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them all day long, and every day ; but 
her heart was lightened out of its first 
agony. She no longer recollected 
aunt Vivian’s first outburst of dismay, 
or Philip’s pale courageousness as he 
told his discovery, when she woke in 
her little foreign chamber. Some- 
times it was Mary, sometimes a good 
thought of last night’s chapter, some- 
times an anticipation of to-day’s em- 
ployments, which woke Zaidce in the 
morning ; and her days were full of 
pleasant occupation till the night 
brought rest once more. 

Then there was a world of legends 
in the little closet which Mrs. Williams 
called her room; and Zaidee became 
a living chronicle of the somewhat 
faded glories of the antediluvian house 
of Powis. By dint of sympathy, 
Mary too came to listen to these 
stories—began to see a little differ- 
ence between true romance and coun- 
terfeit—and to find out dimly that all 
poetry was not rubbish, nor all senti- 
ment fudge. “ Aunt Burtonshaw is 
always right—I wanted a companion 
—I had no one to tell me it was only 
mamma,” said Mary to herself. But 
it was consolatory to find out now 
that “only mamma,” and not all the 
minstrels and sweet singers of all ages 
were in the wrong. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—JANE. 


“Well, chilt, you see, if this was 
Sir Watkin’s boy, he was a beautiful 
lad,—and his name was a great grand 
name, but not like the names we have 
in Wales. The sweet Welsh, I never 
forget zt; but you never know what 
them English ladies do call their 
boys. He was son toa pretty lady. 
She was come from the south, and 
married to Rhys Llewellyn, Sir Wat- 
kin’s youngest boy. So, when Rhys 
died, and the lady died, the small 
child came home to Powisland, and 
there he was bred, and my very eyes 
did see him grow. My sister was 
called Mary, and she was in favour 
with my lady. Many’s the thing 
Mary did see of the family. We've 
all been in trust where we’ve been in 
service. I never did tell you of my 
father. He went out of Wales. Yes, 
sure. Oh, it’s an evil day when one 
of us goes out of Wales! But he had 


such great money, he was persuaded. 
I saw the gentleman when I was a 
little child. He was a great squire, 
and had-great riches, and was mad in 
his temper, and six foot tall, and 
great lands to the very sea. My fa- 
ther did live in terror for him. He was 
a great man—he minded nobody ; 
and Evan Williams was of the thought 
the devil did have him—and red fire 
was in his eye. When my father did 
talk of him, the little children was 
scared, and durst not stay alone; and 
himself, once he was frightened with a 
waterfall, and came home like death, 
and said the old squire had called to 
him in the stream. You children, 
will you husht, then? Does bad men 
ever come up to this world again to 
scare us? No, sure; God Almighty 
takes thought for that.” 

“And what was the old squire 
called?” said Zaidee. The girl was 
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trembling with sudden interest. Every 
old squire could not be Grandfather 
Vivian; but it was his character as 
well as his designation. 

“ Called? He was out of Wales, 
child. Your names is not like our 
names. It was a hard name to say. 
I cannot think of it now. Ah, it isa 
good place where all is Williamses 
and Joneses, and the gentry is old 
blood, and so is the commons, and all 
are of one. Then there’s kind ser- 
vants and kind masters; and the one 
does well for the other, and both’s 
friends. It is a cold country where 
every one has a different name—yes, 
indeed. And how can I tell what the 
old squire was called? But he died, 
The Almighty takes thought, and Sa- 
tan gets his own. MHusht, children. 
When he’s got their poor souls, 
and carried them down below there, 
maybe Satan has a poor bargain. I 
tell you my thought ; he did have his 
hands full with that old squire, you 
take my word. My father was a big 
man, though I be small. He was 
Evan Williams by name, and well 
thought of in his own country; but 


the squire frighted him for all. No, 
child, I forget his name. It was a 


name was reckoned a good name in 
Cheshire, and as old as they do be in 
England. I have it somewhere. You 
come to me in my room one day, and 
you shalf see my papers. If a schol- 
ard was to look over them, they’d 
bring me riches, I do believe. My 
father had some, my brother had 
some, and our Mary; for old Sir 
Watkin died, and there was a scatter 
at Powisland, and every one took 
what useless thing was lying. I have 
a housewife, Miss Mary, all violet and 
gold, was made by my lady’s hand. 
Yes, sure ; the grand old ladies they 
never did scorn to thread a needle. 
They had the use in their fingers, Miss 
Mary—yes, sure.” 

“You forget I made a cap for you. 
I think you are not at «ll grateful, 
Jane,” said Mary Cumberland. 

“ You listen to me, child; ’twas for 
your own fancy,” said Jane, nodding 
her head. “ When you was gone, I 
had to do another. ‘That wasn’t never 
made for Jane, that wasn’t. Well, 
child, what was you saying? ‘The 
papers? I'll show them to you an- 
other time. Look you here. There’s 
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all them collars and laces; they’ve got 
to be mended, and it’s Jane, Jane,— 
there isn’t ever another; and down 
stairs it be nothing but calling of Mrs. 
Williams, as if I was a fairy. Now, 
can I go troubling among dust and 
papers, and all that to do?” 

“T am afraid I could not do it,” 
said Zaidee, looking wistfully at this 
more delicate branch of occupation. 
“ Will you let me try, and I will take 
care of them? Will you let me see the 
papers, Jane?” 

“The papers is nothing to you, 
child,” said the old woman. “ Will I 
put my laces in your hands? No, 
sure—and what would the lady say if 
Jane was to fail her? There is not 
one else in the house to be trusted— 
not another. Go to your plays and 
your books, you children—that is all 
you be fit for; and come to me an- 
other day, when I do have time. Yes, 
indeed, you be Solomon’s lilies ; you 
do neither toil nor spin. But my wish 
is toward my duty, like as it always 
is in Wales.” 

The pragmatical old woman turned 
short round upon them and carried off 
her laces. As she left the girls, Mary 
Cumberland laughed at her with- 
drawal, but Zaidee only grew paler. 
A slight nervous tremor came upon the 
young exile. Her mind was quite pos- 
sessed with the idea that here again 
was this dreadful Grandfather Vivian 
interposing to bring ill-fortune; and 
Zaidee, whose life had been shipwreck- 
ed by one document of his, had the 
most overpowering anxiety to get pos- 
session of any other scrap of his ill- 
omened writing, and destroy it at once. 
True, it did not seem very apparent 
what harm could be done now by any 
such discovery; but Zaidee’s mind 
was not much given to logic, and she 
was full of an unconscious and visionary 
superstition. The old squire was the 
evil genius of the family, and the 
thoughts of his descendant ran off 
into mysterious marvellings. What 
if this wandering evil spirit him- 
self directed her where to find these 
unrepented wrongs of his, and made 
her the instrument of mischief again 
and yet again! Poor Zaidee shook 
and trembled, and her brown cheeks 
paled into that chill dark pallor to 
which any great pang brought them. 
She, poor innocent child, whose 
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humble love would fain have served 
her family night and day, could 
it be possible that this satanic influ- 
ence was upon her movements, and 
that, all unwittingly and against her 
will, she was the agent of a cruel spi- 
ritual persecution—a warfare waged 
against the living by the unblessed 
dead? She did not hear the wonder- 
ing call of Mary Cumberland—she did 
not see the astonished face of Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, against whom she stum- 
bled in the passage ; she fled hurriedly 
to her own little room, and threw her- 
self on ler knees by the bedside. She, 
who had no other friend nor counsel- 
lor, had the use of bringing all her 
complaints and trouble direct to the 
Heavenly Father. In her fright, with 
her heart beating loud, this simple 
child lost no time in thinking of it, but 
came in haste to make her outcry of 
fear and horror to the compassionate 
ear of God. Becoming reassured and 
comforted, she rose from her knees 
again, not delivered from her terror, 
but full of a great hope and persuasion, 
which took away its pain. “ You evil 
spirit!” said Zaidee, with a glow in 
her eyes, “perhaps you see what I 
do, but you cannot know my heart. 
God will not let you harm them any 
more. If I find any of your cruel 
papers, I will destroy them ; you shall 
not have power over me.” 

What was that that sounded round 
the old German house? Only the 
spring breeze, stirring the branches 
faintly, shaking the February rain- 


drops from the budded leaves. To the 
excited ear of Zaidee it sounded 


like a moan; and Zaidee could not 
help trembling as she left her little 
room once more. 

Mary, who is “practising” down 
stairs, looks up as she enters. Aunt 
Burton-haw, who has great patience 
with the practising, and thinks all 
Mary’s music harmonious, comes and 
takes into her own Zaidee’s cold 
hands. “What is the matter, dear?” 
asks kind Mrs. Burtonshaw. “ You 
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are quite pale, and your hand trem- 
bles. So cold too! Come beside the 
stove, my love. One can’t say, come 
near the fire in this country. There, 
Sylvo, get up, you great fellow, and 
let this poor dear warm her fingers. 
She has caught cold, poor child. Sit 
down till I get something nice for you; 
and you shall have a warm drink, and 
go to bed.” 

“T am not ill,” said Zaidee. “I 
was only thinking—there is nothing 
the matter with me.” 

“Why are you so pale, then? Non- 
sense, child, I know better,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. “Girls like you have 
nothing to think of, that can make you 
pale. Your head aches, I am sure. 
Mary, my love, close the piano. Sylvo, 
put the screen here, to keep off the 
cold wind. There are always draughts 
with these folding-doors ; there is no 
such thing as comfort in this country. 
The footstool, Sylvo. Mary, bring 
me that shawl. Now, my dear, are 
you comfortable? And I will go and 
see about some nice grucl. She looks 
quite ill, poor child.” 

And Mrs. Burtonshaw, who is now 
in her vocation, steals away in noise- 
less slippers, and closes the door with 
the most elaborate caution. Zaidee, 
obliged to be a patient against her 
will, sits with resignation in the easy- 
chair, her feet on a footstool, a shawl 
wrapped round her, a littlé table at 


her elbow to prevent her rising, and 


a large folding-screen to shut out all 
draughts behind. Sylvo has taken his 
lazy length away; Mary sits by the 
patient’s side, half sympathetic, half 
cognisant of the true state of affairs, 
and wickedly abetting Aunt Burton- 
shaw. To be nursed by the kindest 
hands in the world, even for a ficti- 
tious illness, is no great misfortune, 
after all; and Zaidee almost forgets 
the dread of Grandfather Vivian, 
which caused her trembling. She is 
better already, Mrs. Burtonshaw says 
when she returns with the gruel. See 
how good it is to take illness in time. 
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My prar Evsesius— You com- 
plain that the frost has benumbed your 
faculties, that your mind is hyber- 
nating, while, bodily, you are under 
a sense of general discomfort. Win- 
ter hardens the heart—at least we 
may suppose so, if it be true, as 
statisticians assert, that the greatest 
number and the worst of murders have 
been committed during that season. 
Is there not a charming piece of 
music—I think of Purcell’s-—-of Love 
frozen beneath a mountain of snow, 
and awakened by Beauty in the first 
spring, “ What does thou mean by 
sleeping here ?” I was mightily moved 
when I heard it, and perhaps do not 
speak of it accurately. Some such 
talisman I must apply to your dor- 
mant faculties; let it be the old one, 
which has ever revivified you in your 
most apathetic moods, the “Once 
upon a Time.” It is a charm which 
hath kept the child awake even in 
the best of dormitories, the mother’s 
bosom, and has ever after enlivened 
the man-child, nor failed of minister- 
ing its elixir vite, even in extreme 
age. It is that one specific good, for 
every evil has some beneficial ingre- 
dient, which was in the curiosity 
that tempted first the mother of 
mankind; and maternal tenderness 
has culled it from the sin, and used 
it lovingly, to this day. And the 
charm will work as long as time 
shall last. The traveller, on what- 
ever road of life, and on whatever 
speed intent, will stay his steps at 
hearing the words. Their power is 
inevitable, as of the “ Ancient Mari- 
ner,” and is embodied in his address, 
“There was a ship, quoth he.” 

I know very well, Eusebius, that 
you cannot have read so far with- 
out experiencing the working of the 
charm; but that you may have it in 
all its potency, feel it quickening your 
imagination, invigorating your vir- 
tues, and giving new impetus to all 
your amiabilities, send to your book- 
seller for Once upon a Time, by 
Charles Knight. These two little 
volumes will supply you with infinite 
amusement, both in what they con- 
tain, and in this, that they suggest 
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TIME. 


trains of thought without end — 
threads fancy-drawn from the web 
of truth. 

The present, with all its improve- 
ments and advantages, hath its visible 
and invisible vexations. It is envi- 
roned with the cares and the fears of 
this world. It touches us too closely 
to be a relief—we go about with as 
many feelers as the polyp, and are 
a thousand times more sensitive. 
Many are the hours we would shun 
contact, and willingly retire out of 
reach of encroaching thoughts and 
encroaching people. Not that we 
would encourage a misanthropic spi- 
rit; it is not that at such times we 
love the less, or- hate the more, but 
that we are perplexed and weary of 
the too intimate pressure, and seek 
rest and alleviation without throwing 
off an atom of our common human 
interest. Nay, let it be the stronger ; 
for humanity, after all, has a wider 
range than this living world. The 
dead, whom we believe to be still 
living in a spiritual state, which we 
cannot conceive, and who are once 
more to resume their substance, how- 
ever changed, are, in real truthful 
thought, a portion of ourselves; the 
only difference being, that they act 
not now with us visibly, nor:we with 
them; but they have left their influ- 
ences, and naturally we encourage, 
as from an instinct, the belief in a 
communicative restoration. And if 
we take the selfish, narrow, present 
view only, into what insignificance 
do we shrink and withdraw ourselves 
—what a very infinitesimal portion 
of the general humanity do we make! 
The bulk of mankind, from the crea- 
tion, still being, and in another state, 
are those whom we call- the dead— 
that great mass to whom we are 
dropping off daily, and whom, in our 
turn, we shall all join. It is always, 
then, interesting, and not without 
ulterior benefit, to keep up in thought 
this general relationship of humanity, 
and that through the citizenship of 
death. I say not brotherhood of 
death, Eusebius; that is too near! 
What is strangest, this citizenship, 
which we acknowledge, feel, and enjoy, 
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in its kinship, is ever freshest in its 
far-offness. The idea of death has 
= away by distance — it only 
hurts, wounds, and shocks by its 
closeness upon life—it recovers a 
vitality by time. Imagination brings 
back the old world of any period, 
and peoples it anew with its old inha- 
bitants after a new manner; for it 
makes selections, and, as upon a 
stage, throws to their proper dis- 
tances the accessories and inferior 
actors. We have them at our will, 
to play their parts again, to amuse, 
to teach, and to warn us; and, per- 
haps, more clearly and distinctly than 
they were ever known, removed as 
they are from the many confusions 
which invariably invest time present. 
I suppose it is the case with every 
one, Kusebius; but for myself, if I 
may speak, I cannot think of any of 
the dead whom I have ever actually 
known when living, even though I 
have never conversed with them, 
without something of pain, and per- 
haps of pity. They are scarcely freed 
from bodily suggestion. There is de- 
cay — motionless, unknown, bodily 
deadness. The idea of sensation 
hovers over substantially - tenanted 
graves. That which is above them, 
the cold, the damp, the chill, the 
gloom, the awe, or the disorder of 
situation—all these penetrate through 
thought and feeling, and come back 
upon me, and by that connection 
I unreasonably commiserate. The 
wonder of life, its sudden change, 
and its mystery, have not passed off. 
The removal from the earth I look at 
and tread, the skies I see, connect 
the earth and skies of to-day with 
the darkness— with the invisible. 
Very different is it with regard to 
the far-off, the generations whom I 
have never seen, never known, but 
as history,—I see them quite after 
another manner. In reality, this 
earth and these skies were and are 
the same; but they come not the 
same upon the mind’s vision—they 
have gone into the background, and, 
like as in pictures, are represented 
with a difference, and imagined poeti- 
cally, and always, inasmuch as they 
are of one’s own making, appropri- 
ately. Neither cloud nor sunshine 
are quite the same—they are changed 
by the hue of the magic glass which 
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has called them up. I take in, and 
of every scene, what I will, and no 
more than I will. I am master of 
the revels, choose my tragedy or 
comedy, and all the dramatis per- 
song. I can shift the scenes when I 
please. It is ever life, not death, 
which is acted before me—life in its 
wholesome, its perpetual action, mak- 
ing action its history,—unlike recent 
biographies, painful from the begin- 
ning, as rather a narrative of the 
course of death, whose stain and evil 
humour is in the first thread, and 
continuous to the end, to which it is 
ever hastening, and darkening with 
an almost malignant and morose 
gloom, all noble aims and pursuits, 
and convicting them of their nothing- 
ness by the fatality that persecutes 
and the death that overtakes them. 
In the long since past, all this is re- 
versed —life is more life. All the 
deadness is gone, and the pain of it 
affects not the imagination. Our 
sympathies inflict no injuries upon 
us. Who is expected to love or to 
hate too keenly? Love and hate are 
become also imaginary to a degree, and 
are therefore disinterested, and have 
virtue in them, and are pleasurable. 
There is something good in not know- 
ing too much of individualities. Let 
and heroes be poets and heroes. 
Vould you not rather know Shake- 
speare through his plays than be in 
daily attendance with his physician, 
to note the progress of his last sick- 
ness? Eusebius, you never think of 
Shakespeare as a dead man. He is 
living to you, and will live for all 
generations. In this respect are we 
better off than they who knew him 
personally? We have escaped melan- 
choly regrets. This removal of the 
idea of death by time may be tested 
another way—by, as Ithink, a natu- 
ral instinct. Refer it to yourself— 
every man contemplates his own 
change. There is something distress- 
ing in its immediateness ; removed to 
an hundred years hence, it is nothing— 
it has passed into a continuance of 
resuscitated existence—it is a thought 
as of a freed being. And so with the 
remembrance of those we have loved 
—every year takes something from 
the painfulness, and adds something 
of the warm cheer of life. The per- 
manent idea of humanity is life. It 
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is death growing into life. And this is 
why “ once upon a time” ever delights 
all of woman born. 

Eusebius, consider for a moment 
“once upon a time” for its truthful- 
ness, in which lies its use, and its en- 
tertainment also ; for its truthfulness 
is of a peculiar kind. To be useful, 
it must be clear, picturesquely as- 
sorted, disentangled, and of a fair 
pattern, easily understood, and me- 
mory-fixed, which renders its being 
amusing needful. For this, no easy 
craft is to be employed--the true skill 
of the historian. He must imagine 
positions from whence to draw into 
one view, and discriminate by light 
and shade, in their places, all the in- 
cidents that fall in with his history. 
The historian is to make the circle of 
his art, and stand, like the necroman- 
cer, and call up the spirits of old to 
speak for themselves after the ar- 
rangement that he has made for them. 
They cannot but tell truth ; it is he 
that must make the truth come out, 
show itself, presentable and memor- 
able. He who stands in a crowd sees 
little ; the historian has to clear him- 
self of it, and choose his position 
apart. This position is his undis- 
turbed territory, and is, as I ventured 
to-call it, imaginary. It is the fiction 
which gathers realities. After all the 
satires written upon, and doubts 
thrown upon history (and the doubts 
themselves are its portions), fhe main 
features are veracious. Facts are 
really in crowds, in mobs and masses, 
in which individual features are un- 
distinguishable, — yet have these in- 
dividualities to be portrayed. And 
here, at once, is seen the historian’s 
difficulty, his need of an art. To a 
certain extent, he must be that which, 
at first view, it might be supposed he 
should not be—a poet. “Modo me 
Thebis modo ponit Athenis.” He 
must take the reader also out of the 
crowd and hurry, where he will have 
his scene acted, and bring out his 
actors. Will it seem a paradox, 
Eusebius, to assert that every true 
history is more than half of it fiction ; 
more true, because seized poetically, 
unencumbered with circumstance for- 
cign to the oneness of its character ?— 
some would say less true, because of 
its omissions ; but the omissions are 
of things that distract thought. It 
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omits facts for the purpose of making 
up itself into one fact. What is main 
truth but the truth of impression? 
For the poetic impression was either 
in some of the actors or some of the 
observers, not in any common view. 
And when this impression is made 
visible, in ages, perhaps, after the 
facts, it is as of multitudes of things, 
persons, and incidents, cast into the 
historian’s alembic, and the residuum 
of many circumstances is’one truth. 
Conscious of the use of this poetic 
element, did Herodotus dedicate his 
history to, and designate it by, the 
Nine Muses. Be thankful to him who 
can thus furnish you with the means 
of thought, and is gifted with the power 
of exciting it. 

Is this, my dear Eusebius, a tire- 
some discussion? Is it a prelude 
to a universal history of gravest im- 
portance, or to a semi-fabulous “ once 
upon a time?” I have been led to 
it by considering the gift of this 
author of Once upon a Time,—with 
what clearness he brings past ages 
before you, by a few distinct pictures ; 
and how, beyond that, by a few 
touches of comparison with the pre- 
sent, he draws you on to make proper 
inferences. 

The Paston Letters supply materi- 
als for the first chapter in these inte- 
resting volumes. These letters were 
written during the turbulent period 
of the wars of the Roses. They are 
full of matter, and show the domestic 
and political life Ied by persons of 
any consideration in those days. Mr. 
Knight, in his very first sentence, ex- 
presses the pleasure and information 
they afforded him. “I have a great 
affection for the Pastons. They are 
the only people of the old time who 
have allowed me to know them tho- 
roughly. I am intimate with all 
their domestic concerns—their woo- 
ings, their marriages, their household 
economies. I see them, asI see the 
people of my own day, fighting a 
never-ending battle for shillings and 
pence, spending lavishly at one time, 
and pinched painfully at another. I 
see them, too, carrying on their pub- 
lic actions after a fashion that is not 
wholly obsolete, intriguing at eléc- 
tions, bribing and feasting. I see 
them, as becomes constitutional Eng- 
lishmen, ever quarrelling by action 
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and writ, and what is not quite so 
common in these less adventurous 
times, employing “the holy law of 
pike and gun,” to support the other 
law, or to resist. I see them in their 
pride of family despising trade, and yet 
relying upon its assistance. I sce the 
young ladies leading a somewhat un- 
quiet and constrained life till they have 
become conformable in the matter of 
marriage ; and I see the young gentle- 
men taking a strict inventory of the 
_ amount of ready cash that is to be paid 
down with a bride, and deciding upon 
eligibility by the simple rule of the 
scales. his isall very edifying ; and 
I am truly obliged to this gracious 
family, who four hundred years ago 
communicated with each other, and 
with their friends, in the most frank 
manner, upon every subject of their 
varied lives.” 

Such is the programme ; and, in the 
course of the little narrative, evidence 
is given as to every particular para- 
graph. We are first made acquainted 
with Sir William Paston, a judge 
of the Common Pleas, and his wife 
Agnes, “scheming for the marriage of 
her sons, and holding her daughters in 
terrible durance.” Sir William makes 
his exit from the stage of life. Enter 
John Paston his eldest son, remark- 
able for a life of contention, of some- 
times force, and sometimes law, for 
the lands and castle of Caister; and 
more worthily remarkable for possess- 
ing an excellent wife, Margaret, whose 
virtues, as is the case with most good 
women, take vigorous growth under 
difficulties. She became a widow in 
1466. Her son, the knighted Sir 
John Paston, succeeds to Caister, for 
which he has to fight hard with a too 
successful enemy, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who at one time beleaguers the 
castle with a thousand men. Sir 
John is a gay, reckless character, 
loving adventure rather than his in- 
terest. Margaret has also another 
son by name also John, for distinct- 
tion called John of Galston,—the 
“ Celebs in search of a wife,” alluded 
to in the programme, as deciding upon 
“the rule of scales.” There is also a 
daughter, Margaret, in whose person 
is exemplified that “ the course of true 
love never did run smooth.” There is 
also a priest, the chaplain of the 


house, who holds both mother and. 
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daughter in no small tyranny, under a 
secret possessed, or a suspicion of Lol- 
lardy, as entertained by Margaret the 
elder, and one Richard Calle, the 
betrothed of Margaret the younger. 
The chaplain is Sir James Gloys. 
This was the age of Margaret heroines. 
In this little narrative three appear 
worthy the name—the two mentioned, 
and the dauntless, indomitable Mar- 
garet of Anjou, who visited Norwich 
in 1452. The second Margaret was, 
however, rather the novel-heroine — 
the heroine of a love tale. She 
had spent most of her time up to 
her fourteenth year at Caister, with 
old Sir John Fastolf, who dying, 
bequeathed Caister to the Pastons, 
With her also was brought up as 
her playmate and fellow-scholar, Rich- 
ard Calle, son of Sir John Fastolf’s 
steward. Hence this attachment, 
which wounded the pride of the 
Pastons. 

The little narratives chosen by Mr. 
Knight are, a visit to Caister Castle, 
by the mother, Margaret, on “ the 
eve of Wednesday before the feast of 
Easter, in the year 1469, and the 
loves 0f Margaret and Richard Calle.” 
“ Now, it unfortunately happened that 
the day which we have recorded, on 

ewhich Dame Paston and her chaplain 
took their way from her comfortable 
dowry-house at Norwich to her son’s 
somewhat cheerless castle of Caister, 
for the purpose of distributing Maun- 
day on the following morning to the 
poor and afflicted, as became the lady 
of a great house,—this day was mark- 
ed at Cajster by the absence of even 
a Lenten entertainment.” The richly- 
furnished and amply-provided Caister 
of Sir John Fastolf had become the 
bare, stript, ill-defended, and worse- 
provided Caister of Sir John Paston. 
Margaret shows her command and 
dignity, and loses not the affection of 
the poor, though her bounty of the 
Maunday is confessedly diminished. 
“ Mrs. Margaret Paston descends from 
her solitary chamber with a heavy 
heart on the Maunday Thursday, 
whose eve saw her son’s retainers 
wanting a supper, had a lucky device 
not suggested itself to her inventive 
mind. She comes into the winter 
hall, the somewhat snug room which, 
opening into the inner court, is shel- 
tered from the keen east winds that 
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blow from the neighbouring sea. The 
morning is raw and comfortless. She 
looks upon the bare walls, and thinks 
of the cloth of array of the. morrice- 
dance with which they were wont to 
be lined. She sits down upon the 
hard bench, and the remembrance of 
the great fringed chairs, that once 
combined all the requisites of state 
and comfort, are present to her me- 
mory. She gazes upon the wide chim- 
ney, and recollects the polished and- 
irons, richly ornamented, it may be, 
with 
‘Two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing ;’ 

and she sighs when she sees, as she 
had often seen before, that they are sup- 
planted by two coarse uprights of un- 
decorated and rusty iron. These are 
small matters, but they tell a tale.” 
Nicholas, the porter, suggests to the 
lady (“he has seen the chaplain of 
his old master assist in washing the 
feet of the poor in all humility) that, 
as the weather is cold, the water 
should be warmed.” ‘The chaplain 
is, however, for dispensing with this 
service as obsolete. “Obsolete, Sir 
James,” says the Lady Margaret, 
“how can you call it obsolete when 
kings and queens are even at this 
hour preparing to imitate the humi- 
lity of our Divine Master, with arch- 
bishops and bishops to assist them.” 
See how she dispenses the Maunday. 
“The lady has not abundance, but 
she has a spirit of love in her bosom, 
sometimes smothered, but the more 
ready to come forth now at a time 
when she is not happy, and feels more 
humbly than is her wont; and so she 
says, that, if the poor go unfed from 
the household, they should not go 
unblessed. She proceeds to the court, 
and thus addresses them, in a tone of 
real kindness: ‘Friends and neigh- 
bours, I am come amongst you unpro- 
vided with the usual means of dis- 
charging one portion of the Christian 
duty which has been common in this 
house on this day. Before Sir John 
Fastolf died, at the reverend age of 
eighty, he distributed his Maunday to 
an increasing number with his increas- 
ing years. When my husband came 
into possession of this house, we each 
distributed Maunday according to our 
several ages, so that the poor were 
not worse off than before. When 
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he died, you were reduced to the wi- 
dow’s mite, for my son left me here to 
be his housekeeper. I am no longer 
equal to that duty. I dwell not among 
you. According to the custom of an- 
cient time, the Maunday must be as 
the years of the age of the lord of the 
household. I grieve that some of you 
will return to your homes disap- 
pointed. But let us not part as if 
there was wrong to be remembered. 
Let us meet together, and offer up our 
prayers together, that God will bless 
and preserve all His children, and give 
them according to their several neces- 
sities. Sir James, we follow you to 
the chapel.” What an honest-hearted 
woman spoke there! Nor was she 
down-hearted in adversity. She even 
stands to the defence of Caister, and 
calls upon Sir John for hasty help. 
“Your brother and his fellowship,” 
she writes, “stand in great jeopardy 
at Caister, and lack victuals; and 
Daubeny and Berney be dead, and 
divers others greatly hurt; and they 
fail gunpowder and arrows, and the 
place is sore broken with guns of the 
other party.” But see the straits the 
great landholders were in in those 
days from law, and adversity from 
violence. The son writes that he has 
but ten shillings! But the mother 
spends her own, and pledges—“I 
could get but ten pounds upon 
pledges.” Yet the good Margaret 
keeps a great heart amidst these 
troubles, and counsels her son most 
righteously : “God visiteth you as it 
pleases Him, in-sundry wises; He 
would that ye should know Him, 
and serve Him better than ye have 
done before this time, and then He 
will send you more grace to do well 
in all other things; and for God’s 
love, remember it right well, and take 
it patiently, and thank God of His 
visitation ; and if any thing have been 
amiss, any otherwise than it ought to 
have been before this, either in pride 
or in lavish expenses, or in any other 
thing that may have offended God, 
amend it, and pray Him of His grace 
and help, and intend well to God and 
to your neighbours.” Verily the mo- 
ther Margaret had read frequently and 
beneficially that volume which had 
been treasured up and secretly read 
half a century in that house. 

The little love-narrative will equally 
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show the character of the mother Mar- 
garet, strong even to some sternness 
of a sense of duty, yet tender-hearted. 
Margaret, the daughter, and Richard 
Calle, had been secretly betrothed 
to each other. This was discovered 
by an intercepted letter from Calle. 
The daughter is summoned to the 
oaken parlour to the presence of her 
mother, the grandmother Agnes 
(who talks, with senile garrulity, of 
whipping), and Sir James Gloys, the 
chaplain, who had intercepted the 
letter. She is taunted with ironical 
severity by her mother, for her mean- 
ness in betrothing herself to a trader. 
Reverently, dutifully, had she fallen 
on her knees before her mother— 
Calle’s letter is read to her—she is 
questioned as to a denial of the be- 
trothment. She on this occasion 
shows the courage of her race, owns 
her love, calls Calle her husband, and 
in no way falters. The priest reads 
Richard Calle’s letter, and a sweet, 
tender, religious letter it is. It is now 
the kind heart of the elder Margaret 
gets the upper hand of her pride and 
sternness. The letter says, “ Where- 
fore I beseech Almighty God comfort 
us as soon as it pleaseth Him; for us 
that ought of very right to be most 
together, are most asunder. Meseem- 
eth it is a thousand years ago that 
I spake with you g 

Margery here bursts into a passion 
of tears; and her mother, almost 
weeping too, ejaculates, “My poor 
child!” How beautiful must have 
looked both daughter and mother— 
the daughter’s “passion of tears,” 
when she knows how dearly her 
Richard loves her, and the mother’s 
severe taunts all melting away, and 
reduced, upon her speech, to that 
motherly “ My poor child!” When 
the priest hears this “ poor child,” he 
“looks at the lady somewhat spite- 
fully, and proceeds with reading the 
letter. “I had rather than all the 
good in the world I might be with 
you. Alas! alas! good lady, full lit- 
tle. remember they what they do that 
keep us asunder. Four times in the 
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year are they accursed that let matri- 
mony——” Here the priest loses all 
patience. He throws out threats of 
a charge of Lollardie* Both Mar- 
garets are alarmed. The maiden is 
firm as to the betrothal, and Sir James 
Gloys, the chaplain, asserting that it 
is now no longer a matter for mother 
and daughter to settle, says, in bitter- 
ness, “It must before the lord 
bishop. In the name of the Holy 
Church, I prohibit all intercourse, by 
message or letter, between Richard 
Calle and yourself. You must be in 
strict durance for a short season ; and 
then a higher than us shall decide 
contract or no contract. Heaven 
forefend that I, or any servant of the 
altar, should let matrimony.” This 
scene ends in another touch of mo- 
therly tenderness. “My child, go to 
your chamber,” whispers the subdued 
mother. After this the mother goes 
to the bishop, and begs him not to 
move in the matter. The bishop per- 
sists, and, on pain of cursing, orders 
Margaret to bring her daughter ; but 
she tells him plainly she will neither 
bring nor send her. Then the bishop 
would send for her himself. Mar- 
garet and Calle both appear in the 
bishop’s court, and are examined. 
They both affirm the contract. The 
priest whispers Lollardie. The bishop 
breaks up his court, and would, for the 
present, pronounce no sentence. Mar- 
gery Paston has the gate of her liome 
shut against her. “It is night; the 
pride and purity of the unhappy Mar- 
gery forbid her to seek the protection 
of her Richard. She has been watched. 
Exhausted and heart-broken, she glad- 
ly accepts the shelter which Roger 
Best offers her. That shelter becomes 
her prison.” Are they finally married 
or not? I hold it abominable, Euse- 
bius, to spoil a story by telling the 
end. I know you will read the book 
—you will find I have given but a 
poor summary. I have contented 
myself with showing how the narra- 
tive answers to the given programme. 
The contests of the Roses must have 
rendered England no merry England. 





* Lollardie. 


the word Lollard from lolium, a tare; signifying that which ought to be burnt. 
seems a mere conceit, and very improbable. 


The writer in the late Census, I know not on what authority, derives 


It 
If a true derivation, lolium was pro- 


perly epitheted by Virgil as the “ Infelix lolium;” for unhappy, indeed, were they 
who, upon the name of it, were submitted to the fagot. 
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The houses of York and Lancaster 
were the Scylla and Charybdis of the 
country gentry. Perhaps Shakespeare 
thought of them when he penned, “ A 
plague on both your houses.” 

I wonder not that the author of 
Once upon a Time speaks so lovingly 
of the Paston Letters. They take you 
back to strange times; but you will 
read them in safety yourself, Euse- 
bius, and will pleasantly look out 
upon that wild world, as Cowper says, 
from the loopholes of your own re- 
treat. I have been looking over this 
collection of Sir John Fenn, happen- 
ing to have in my possession a pre- 
sentation copy of the four volumes— 
presented to George Stevens, Esq., 
by the editor, May 12, 1789, with an 
autograph letter to the same, and pen- 
and-ink notes. I have some extracts 
to offer you, gathered here and there, 
which may amuse you. 

P. 39.—Margaret Paston writes to 
her husband, by the hand, it would 
seem, of an amanuensis, who signs 
bis own name thus, “By your wife, 
Wm. Lomner” — giving him an ac- 
count of the capture and cruel putting 
to death of the Duke of Suffolk. He 
was taken by a ship belonging to 
Bristol — “a great ship, with four 
stages, and carried 150 men.” The 
ship’s name was the “ Nicholas of the 
Tower.” When the duke heard the 
name of the ship, he remembered a 
prophecy of Stacy, who said, that if 
he might escape the danger of the 
Tower, he might be safe: then his 
heart failed him. He was cruelly 
hacked with a rusty sword, and they 
“smote off his head with half-a-dozen 
strokes, and took away his gown of 
russet, and his doublet of velvet 
mailed, and laid his body on the sands 
of Dover ; and some say his head was 
set on a pole by it; and his men sit 
on the land by great circumstance 
(q. by great numbers), and pray.” 

P. 37.—Richard, Earl of Warwick, 
writes, “To our right trusty and well- 
beloved friend Sir Thomas Toden- 
ham,” begging a loan of ten or twenty 
pounds. The letter is supposed to 
have been written before the civil wars 
broke out. It is eurious to see the 
form of a note of hand in those days : 
“ And we shall send it to you again 
afore New-Year’s day, with the grace 
of God, as we are a true knight.” 
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This Sir Thomas Todenham was after- 
wards beheaded for holding correspon- 
dence with Queen Margaret. 

P. 138.—A letter to. John Paston 
1456, by a nobleman of some note, 
shows the simplicity of the times, 
when “learned men” could not attend 
on a day required. “ Notwithstand- 
ing, I suppose learned men will not 
be easy for to get, because of this busy 
time of harvest.” 

P. 140—William Botener. To my 
good master, John Paston, Esquire. 
“And a stately vessel, only for the 
war, is made new at Bristol, by the 
mayor, called St. Myn; and the said 
town, with the west coasts, will do 
their part, and (if) they may be sup- 
ported and favoured.” The notes 
acquaint us that this mayor was pro- 
bably William Canyng, who made 
this stately vessel. The date of the 
letter is supposed to be July 1457. 
This is the Canyng of Rowley’s and 
Chatterton’s poems. 

P. 173, Anno 1459.—Henry Wynd- 
sore to J. Paston. This letter has two 
curious items— William Worcester’s 
attention to learning, and fondness 
for books and poetry ; and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury going to hunt. 
William Worcester will not be let or 
questioned. “I made a motion to 
William to have known part of his 
business; and he answered and said, 
that he would be as glad and as feign 
of a good book of French, or of poetry, 
as my master Fastolf would be to 
purchase a fair manor; and thereby, 
I understand, he list not to be com- 
muned withal in such matters.” “My 
Lord of Canterbury and my Lord 
Bourchier shall be this week at Huns- 
don, and hunt and sport them with 
Sir William Oldhall.” But arch- 
bishops and bishops, in those perilous 
times, took arms, and disdained not 
to march and join forces. 

P. 209.—A curious letter from Ro- 
bert Wenyngton to Thomas Daniel, 
Esquire for the king’s body. “Be 
this letter delivered in haste.” The 
letter-is for the eye of the king, Henry 
VI.; year not given. It tells his 
majesty of the capture of ‘‘an hundred 
great ships of Pruse, Lubeck, Campe 
Rostock, Holland, Zealand, and Flan- 
ders.” These he took with a small 
force, which the enemy contemned, 
and what is strange, the unmannerly 
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words in answer to demand to strike 
are not spared in the king’s reading. 
But after surrender the thought is en- 
tertained of drowning or slaying these 
prisoners of war. “ And therefore I 
am advised, and all my fellowship, to 
drown them and slay them, without 
that we have tidings from our sove- 
reign the king, and his council ; and, 
therefore, in the reverence of God 
come ye yourself, and ye shall have 
a great avail and worship for your 
coming, to see such a sight, for I 
dare well say that I have here at 
this time all the chief ships of Dutch- 
land, Holland, Zealand, and Flan- 
ders.” 

P. 361, Anno 1467-8, Ed. IV.—A 
letter from William Paston, junior, 
showing that young gentlemen then 
learnt the accomplistiment of Latin 
hexameter and pentameter — though 
the specimen given is sufficient proof 
that the education was not, in this 
instance, completed. “And as for 
my coming from Eton, I lack nothing 
but versifying, which I trust to have 
with a little continuance. Quare, 


Quomodo. Non valet hora, valet 

mora. Undidi— 

Arbore jam videas exemplum, non die pos- 
sunt 


Omnia compleri, sed ti (tamen) illa mora. 


And these two verses aforesaid be of 
mine own making.” They are not 
likely to find any countenance from 
the Musa Etoniensis. But this young 
gentleman of nineteen has been mak- 
ing matrimonial inquiries, and has 
thoughts of one Margaret Allborrow. 
“And as for her beauty, judge you 
that, when you see her, if so be that 
ye take the labour; and specially 
behold her hands, for and if it be, 
as it is told me, she is disposed to be 
thick.” 

Vol. ii., p. 20.—A letter written in 
1469, 70, or 71; and shows that the 
mechanical arts were practised in 
abbeyx, and for money. “I pra 
am speak with Harcourt of the ab- 

ey for a little clock, which I sent 
by James Gresham to mend, and that 
ye would get it of him, and (if) it be 
ready, and send it me; and as for 
money for his labour, he hath another 
clock of mine, which Sir Thomas 
Lyndes, God save his soul, gave me. 
He may keep that till I pay him.” 
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P. 79.—JInforms of Sir Thomas 
Talford going out of sanctuary. He 
was the son of Sir Baldwin Talford, 
beheaded at Bristol in 1461. He 
likewise ended his life on the scaffold. 
This Baldwin is the Baldwin of the 
beautiful ballad, Rowley’s or Chat- 
terton’s modernised, of which here- 
after I shall have something to say. 
Who knew if Edward IV. was at 
Bristol, as says the ballad ? 

P. 209.— That John Paston, the 
Coeelebs in search of a wife, and who 
weighed “in the scales” so many 
maidens, is here invited by the mother 
of Margery Brews, whom he did 
marry, to come courting for luck on 
St. Valentine’s Day. The Lady Brews 
versifies a proverb :— 


“For cousin, it is but a simple oak 
That’s cut down at the first stroke.” 


Vol. iii, Anno 1451.—It is curious 
to see in this letter of Sir John Fastolf 
what was the value of twenty acres 
of land, with a tenement on it, at that 
period. “ Item, send me the value of 
Cook’s tenement in Drayton with 
twenty acres (of) land thereto, what 
it is worth yearly when it stood whole, 
for Selling saith it was worth but one 
Four- 

ence per acre yearly rent. Sir John, 
in this letter, also determines to attack 
a religious society in the courts of law 
—and that by the advice of his con- 
fessor. 

Vol. iv., Anno 1464, Ed. IV.—Mar- 
garet Paston, having most tender 
thought of her husband’s health, 
bids him beware of the physicians of 
London, who seem to have been in 
somewhat bad repute. She does not 
cay how her uncle and his father 
suffered from them. ‘‘ Also, for God’s 
sake, beware what medicines ye take 
of any physicians of London. I shall 
never trust to them, because of your 
father and mine uncle, whose souls 
God assoil !” 

P. 307, Anno 1468.—“Also, as for 
the Bible that the master hath, I 
wend the utmost price had not passed 
five marks (£3, 63. 8d.), and so I trow 
he will give it, weet I pray you.” A 
note says that this must mean a MS. 
copy, for at this time there was only 
one printed edition of the Bible, which 
would have sold even then for a much 
greater sum. 
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P. 445, Anno 1470.—Sir John Pas- 
ton writes to complain that one was 
put into an office craftily to do him 
(the knight) an ill turn, and having 
served the purpose, is to be dismissed. 
“The day is come that he fasted for, 
as an holy young monk fasted more 
than all the convent, after that, for 
his holiness and fasting hoped to be 
abbot, which afterwards was abbot; 
then left he his abstinence, saying, 
‘the day was come that he fasted the 
even for.’” 

The little narrative which follows that 
of the Pastons dates somewhat earlier, 
1419,—the title, “The Discoverer of 
Madeira.” The tale is rather of the 
son of the discoverer, who revisits the 
island which he had left as a child, 
removed by his father, Machin, after 
the death of his wife, the child’s 
mother. The story is that the boy 
is captured off the coast of Morocco, 
—made a slave—escapes—and, when 
grown to manhood, as a sailor em- 
barks on board a Portuguese vessel 
which reaches Madeira, where he 
discovers his mother’s grave, and: has 
vivid recollections of the scenes of 
his childhood. The captain takes 
thither his sick daughter, Anna Zarco 
—the father’s name Gonzalvo,” who 
purposes making a settlement on the 
island. Of course there is, as there 
ought to be, whether in real life or 
novel, or “romance of real life,” a 
love story, which I will not interrupt 
by telling—it being that sort of in- 
formation which the imagination can 
supply—nor less yours, Eusebius, old 
as you are. ‘The earlier story of 
Robert Machin, the discoverer of 
Madeira, is well known. He was a 
bold adventurer, who won the heart 
of Anne Arfet, a Bristol merchant’s 
daughter. The merchant rejected the 
addresses, which the daughter did not 
reject; the usual consequences fol- 
lowed. Robert Machin married her, 
carried her off in his ship. The vessel 
was wrecked, Machin and his wife 
saved, and reached Madeira, until 
then undiscovered. This tale is well 
known, and perhaps “written in 
choice Italian.” At all events, it 
has been written in choice English. 
Bowles has made it into a poem, and 
it has been otherwise versified. Mr. 
Knight has taken up the thread of 
this little history where it was broken 
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off, and concludes it with the loves of 
Machin’s son and the daughter of 
Gonzalvo Zarco. 

I have no common liking to this 
tale of Machin and Anne Arfet ; and 
perhaps ought to be ashamed to say, 
that I may have shed a few tears 
over it. Ashamed, indeed! Yes, it 
is so: and why, Eusebius, is it that 
one strives, in reading an affecting 
story, to conceal one’s emotion as if 
ashamed? I will not put it down as 
some may be inclined to do, that we 
dread an unsympathising company, 
and the mock of “strong-minded” 
lookers-on. I think there is a better 
reason: that grief, like love, is a 
secret luxury. Its very purity is 
lost in participation. It is that pri- 
vate sanctuary where all one loves 
reposes, and which, shall I say, the 
worshipper would enter alone. 

But id have another reason for lov- 
ing this tale. It has been beautifully 
told (by a very dear friend, now no 
more), partly in prose, and partly in 
verse, and ought to be known. It 
was published in May, 1845, in a little 
work that appeared occasionally as a 
supplement to The Great Western 
Chronicle, always containing literary 
matter — the author, Thomas Henr 
Sealy. Poor Sealy, I knew him well. 
He was a man of a very fine mind, 
with such bodily constitution as genius 
too frequently inhabits. Genius !— 
yes, Eusebius, you are sparing of 
bestowing that title, but you would 
have given it willingly to refined, 
noble-hearted, poetic Sealy. I was 
intimate with tn those few years 
when you were less within reach, and 
you never met him. He did whata 
sensitive poet should not have done— 
entered into, and embarked his respect- 
able fortune upon, a newspaper specu- 
lation which was ruinous. That, and 
perhaps his innate malady, terminated 
the existence of a man of true genius, 
in the prime of life. I have noticed 
in him, what I have often observed 
in others of a like temperament, the 
union of uncommon sensitiveness with 
wit and humour. I would not say 
that every man of wit is a sensitive 
man; but I would say that most sen- 
sitive persons, intellectually gifted, 
have a strong sense of the ridiculous, 
and are as remarkable for wit and 
feeling. In proof of this int Sealy, I 
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would contrast some of his highly 
pathetic poetry with a collection of 
Chinese stories in prose and verse, 
published under the title of the Por- 
celain Tower. His tale of Machin 
and Anne Arfet is now before me. 
In it is a dialogue between Anna and 
Machin, in which the latter endea- 
vours to console his bride under the 
presentiment of death. I will copy, 
for your delight, a few lines, begin- 
ning with part of Machin’s speech— 


“And a sweet garden in my thought I’ve 
planned, 
To make my love the Flora of the land. 
T'll rich the soil with dead remains of trees, 
And seek all comeliest flowerets of the 


waste, 
Some that do blow in England’s brakes and 
eas. 
Foxglove Ill bring, and woodbines, and wild 
peas, 
Like better plant for hue, or scent, or 
taste ; 
And many and strange trees, yet sheen and 


choice, 
Shall learn their envied names from your 
sweet voice. 


ANNA, ‘ 


Full easy bin the fond conceit of bliss, 
Which leasing hope depictureth amiss. 
But dearer to my wish than launds and shews 
Of elfin flowers the restful churchyard 
seems, 
Where, over graves, the hoary willow grows, 
And rosemary and thyme soft breath disclose 
From incense-buds ; and where, when evening 
beams 
Down from its western star, the owlet dim 
Answers the curfew-toll with twilight bymn. 


But here in vain the sick heart seeks around; 
Ne hoary spire ’mong clustering elms is found; 
Ne church-yard still, ne willowed grave is 
seen ; , 
And when stark death (as soon) shall find this 


field, 

And with thrift hand his little harvest glean, 

No =— ground, where village bones have 

een, 
A cabin to our weary clay shall yield ; 

But vulture screams, and angry wolfish cries, 

Shall chaunt through night our exile ovse- 
quies,” 


Poetry is the safety-valve through 
which that suffering escapes that cats 
the heart and brings death. The 
artistic faculty is ever accompanied 
with agreeable sensations, and they 
are the preservatives of life. Poor 
Sealy remarks of Petrarch, that “he, 
after several ineffectual efforts to weep 
his life out for the death of Laura, 
declares that he does not believe it in 
the nature of man to die of grief.” 
According to Sealy, Machin did die 
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of grief. Iam a believer in the great 
mystery of poetry, Eusebius — in its 
power of nursing grief less as a pain 
than as a luxury, a devotion, a sancti- 
fied and ever secretly cherished affec- 
tion, and that has ever life in it. 
Poets have not been short-lived. 
Poor Sealy had much to afflict him, 


but his constitutional tendencies 
brought him to his end. ‘This pre- 
servative quality in the poetical 


temperament, is of a busy imagina- 
tion which is ever throwing out, as 
jets of a brilliant fountain, sunlit 
thoughts and an array of brilliant ima- 
gery, to divert the mind from its 
one sorrow, or to convert it into a 
new ideal. Whereas—and I speak 
it, Eusebius, from large observation, 
having spent much time in a large 
commercial city, where, in the course 
of adventure, reverses of fortune have 
often occurred —I have noticed, in 
most of the instances of such re- 
verses, that they have rapidly brought 
the sufferers to their graves. This is 
no new remark to embellish a narra- 
tive of fiction: the observation of 
many years convinces me of the fact. 
The rot, poverty, is in the poetically 
unimaginative, as distinctly as among 
infected flocks. Yet how often do we 
hear the cultivation of the poetic or 
the romantic in life depreciated, as if 
it were the cultivation of a misery; 
whereas, it is surely a mistake; for 
its very nature is to lift the mind 
above circumstances, to enlarge its 
power over itself, that it shall ever be 
ready to act and to endure. Sealy 
concludes his narrative with some 
proof of its truth. ‘“ Machico” (the 
name from Machin) is at this day 
the town second in importance in the 
island. A chapel is there pointed 
out as standing on the spot where 
the faithful lovers were interred, and 
the story we have just been relat- 
ing is there handed traditionally down 
as a matter of unquestionable his- 
tory. 

If you knew, Eusebius, that I have 
only reached in this rambling com- 


‘mentary the 68th page of Once upon 


a Time, you would suspect that “ toil- 
ing” Time (will not) run after me in 
vain, but overtake me before I can 
tell of many of his doings. “The 
Silent Highway” pictures London, 
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commencing with Richard II., who 
called the poet Gower on board his 
own vessel on the Thames, and com- 
manded him “to make a book after 
his best.” The highway of London 
was the Thames. The water-poet, 
John Taylor, whom Mr. Knight takes 
into new favour, is satirical upon the 
invention of coaches, whose invasion 
damaged the watermen’s profits and 
importance. Taylor says, writing in 
1622, that 

“When Queen Elizabeth 

crown, 


A coach in England then was scarcely 
known.” 


came to the 


For a long time it was thought 
effeminate to ride in one, and quite 
unfit for men; and almost in our own 
days, Eusebius, bas it been thought 
an unjustifiable pride. As Mrs. Gilpin 
directed, the chaise should stop some 
doors off, 


% “Lest folk 
Should say that they were proud.” 


But pride oftener wishes to show it- 
self, and rather than not be conspicu- 
ous would set up a coach and six, and 
even eight. 

“The proud Duke of Buckingham, 
seeing that coaches with two horses 
were used by all, and that the nobility 
had only the exclusive honour of four 
horses, set up a coach with six horses, 
and then ‘the stout Earl of Northum- 
berland’ established one with eight 
horses.” But is not the increase of 
carriages in our own time, Eusebius, 
quite wondrous, owing in a great 
degree perhaps to the improvements 
in road-making, aud the general in- 
crease of luxurious habits? I remem- 
ber hearing a person say—it was some 
yeors ago, it is true—that he remem- 
bered when there were but two car- 
riages kept in the large city of Bristol, 
and one of them was a coach and 
four. Their shapes and fashions have 
as strangely changed; and perhaps 
some few years hence, as carriages 
overthrew the water empire of boats, 
steam carriages, as well in common 
roads as at present in railroads, will 
drive our coaches off the road. The 
introduction of sedans seems to have 
been about the year 1623. The 
coach and sedan were rivals, and, like 
other rivals, sometimes upset each 
other. The first sedans were, like 
palanquins, carried on men’s shoul- 
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ders. Improvements are slow, but 
sure; the new mode was adopted, and 
lasted two hundred years. But even 
sedans are not immortal. Their chief 
domain was, and is still, though in 
shrunken state, at Bath. I have 
heard it said, that when the first 
umbrella appeared in that city, the 
chairmen in a body waited upon the 
innovator, and offered, if he would 
put down that thing, to carry him for 
nothing. 

A very pleasant little story of a few 
pages is made out of what is repre- 
sented as a very dull one, read before 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1838. 
It:is the education given to one Peter 
Carewe by his parents, and the educa- 
tion acquired by himself. In 1526 it 
was pretty much the case as it is now; 
there was but one educational cap 
for the gentry, which was believed to 
fit all heads; and if it could by no 
means be made to fit, the head was 
thought very faulty; and it being 
impossible either to pare away or 
make to bulge out that important por- 
tion of a human being, another part 
of the body was compelled to undergo 
vicarious punishment. All are not 
gifted even now-a-days with the secret 
of adapting the teaching to the head. 
Peter was the younger son of the 
Right Worshipful Sir William Carewe 
of Mohones, Otrey, Devon. Sir Wil- 
liam seems to have been a somewhat 
stern father. No sternness could make 
Peter a scholar. He is sent to Exeter, 
and lodged with one Thomas Hunter, 
a draper, with injunction that he 
should be kept out of idle company— 
that is, have no companions—and if 
he play truant, to be flogged. He is 
put to a severe school, a stern mas- 
ter; is of course well flogged. But 
no stripes make him learn. He soon, 
however, shows that there is some- 
thing in him—something of a resolute 
character ; and perhaps his, as it was 
his, determination not to learn, was a 
part of his resoluteness. He plays 
truant; the draper finds him hiding 
behind the city wall. “Oh, varlet!”’ 
cries the furious draper, “have I 
caught you?” “Not yet,” replies 
the truant. The boy climbs the wall 
—he looks out from the top of the 
highest turret. “Let me be. Keep 
down. If you press upon me, I will 
surely cast myself headlong over the 
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wall, and then I shall break my neck, 
and thou shalt be hanged, because 
thou makest me to leap down.” The 
boy reasoned. There was something 
in him; but neither Sir William, nor 
his wife, nor the alderman, nor Freer, 
the severe master, had found out, or 
perhaps tried to find out, what that 
something was. Peter is after this 
taken home, dragged through the 
streets of Exeter, like a dog, with 
chain and collar; but at Lome no kind 
word is spoken. He is coupled to 
a hound in an outhouse. Sir William 
meets with an old friend serving 
in the French court. He offers to 
take Peter as his page; the offer is 
accepted, and Peter becomes a page. 
He cannot attend orderly to his 
duties, so he loses his fine clothes, 
and “sinks gradually from the hall to 
the stable.” Here he has idle liberty, 
sm up some knowledge and no good 

nguage among his lower compan- 
ions. “Oh, Peter, we see thy sha- 
dow as thou art roystering with thy 
fellow mulets.” But he was doing 
something, and learning something. 
What is to become of Peter. Is he 
so unpromising? How he teaches 
himself many things—how he reads 
Froissart— loves courtly exercises, 
romance, singing, and acquires good 
manners — becomes a man of conse- 
quence at the court of Henry VIIL, 
and how with a train of gayest fellows, 
and finely dressed, he visits Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Carewe, who know 
him not, and thought him dead,—all 
this Eusebius, is so pleasantly told in 
Once upon a Time, that I will not 
mar your pleasure by adding to this 
summary. Had Mr. Knight carried 
his scrutiny further into the family 
history of the Carewes, he would have 
met with another wild boy who took 
aversion as Peter did, to school 
learning and orderly ways. Peter, it 
seems, became a companion to a king, 
but the other Carewe became a king 
himself. Even so, Eusebius; was he 
not king of the beggars? Bamfylde 
Moore Carewe was his name—the first 
baptismal he received from his god- 
father. He was a shrewd, clever 
man, and had he lived in the days of 
chivalry, might have been another 
Peter—been a fine gentleman, played 
the lute, and sung to a king; but he 
preferred sounding the lower string 
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of humility, the lowest — out of m 
respect to the beggar fraternity I will 
not say the basest; and so by that 
humility raised himself to be a king: 
and thus did he what few kings can 
—he chose his own subjects; he was 
not born to them, but they to him; 
and perhaps no monarch ever had his 
authority less disputed by his sub- 
jects. 

You and I, Eusebius, have lived in 
the reign of old watchmen in great- 
coats and with lanthorns, and of oil- 
lamps in the streets, and fewest of 
them in the worst places, rendering 
darkness visible. What must the old 
system of lighting have been? There 
is a light that is highly favourable 
to thieves; it lights them to their 
work, but discovers them not. There 
must have been bad lighting in 
Homer’s days, for he speaks of such 
Onnpt Te voxto¢g avevvw —better than 
night to the robber. Weare not such 
lovers of old times as to wish to bring 
back the “past twelve o'clock and a 
cloudy night,” rejoicing as we do in 
gas lights and a police. Yet it seems 
we have still robbers and thieves 
enough, and thugs, worse than either ; 
but we owe these atrocious villains 
to the indifference of justice. It re- 
quires very great interest to get 
hanged. It would be as easy to ob- 
tain Her Majesty’s sign-manual for a 
post under Government as for that 
ancient elevation. “ During the reign - 
of Henry VIII.,” as Harrison tells us, 
“he hung up, of great thieves, of petty 
thieves, al rogues, threescore and 
twelve thousand.” This was a whole- 
sale mode of dispensing with a pre- 
ventive police, though we doubt whe- 
ther the prison and the gallows were 
cheaper than lighting and watching. 

Henry VIII., accompanied by Bran- 
don and Wolsey, went privately into 
the West Cheap of London on the 
night of Midsummer Eve, 1510. 
Thirty years afterwards he put down 
the “marching watch,” which was 
rather of pageantry than seturity, 
and a substantial standing watch was 
established, whose business was to 
go about with a lanthorn and cry, 
“Hang out your lights.” As early 
as 1416 “the mayor, Sir Henry Bur- 
ton, ordered lanthorns and lights to 
be hanged out on winter evenings 
betwixt All-hallows and Candlemas.” 
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This practice subsisted, with certain 
evasions by reason of poverty, to the 
time of Queen Anne. “The Statutes 
of the Streets,” in the time of Eliza- 
beth, were careful’enough for the pre- 
servation of silence in some things. 
They prescribed that “no man should 
blow any horn in the night, or whistle 
after the hour of nine of the clock in 
the night, under pain of imprison- 
ment ;” and, what was a harder thing 
to keep, they also forbade a man to make 
any “sudden outcry in the still of the 
night, as making any affray or beat- 
ing his wife.” The beating of wives 
has so increased now, Eusebius, as to 
require an Act of Parliament of pro- 
tection; but as to whistling or hoot- 
ing night and day, especially by 
juveniles, it is surprising that noisy 
habit has not attracted the legisla- 
ture’s attention when they put down 
less offensive noists. In 1694, license 
was granted for providing the city 
with glass lights (convex) for twenty- 
one years, at the expiration of which 
the city relapsed into darkness. Then 
was a strange provision made for 
lighting by the citizens (though pro- 
fessedly to protect it from robbery 
and murder), from the hour of six to 
eleven at night. Defoe wrote a 
pamphlet suggesting a plan for glori- 
ously illuminating the city, “ that any 
part of London will be as safe and 
_ pleasant at midnight as at noonday, 
and burglary totally impracticable.” 
Happy days of illumination ours, 
when glass lights have been succeeded 
by gas lights. The difference of one 
letter has done wonders, 

“Evil May-Day” describes the 
outbreak and affray of the ’prentices 
in the ninth year of Henry VIIL., 
in which also I find an interesting 
dialogue between the under-sheriff, 
“ Master Thomas Moore,” and that 
memorable worthy of good old Bristol, 
Sebastian Cabot, whose life was saved 
by his friend, but his valuable papers 
had been destroyed. 

Next to gas and steam, but pre- 
ceding them in time, the art of road- 
making, and postal regulations, and 
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establishment of mail coaches, were 
the most satisfactory means of ad- 
vancing civilisation, With regard to 
roads, however, it should not be lost 
sight of, that the country at large, 
and consequently civilization, is in no 
small degree indebted to an earlier 
barbarism. And here I cannot but 
observe, that the Providence which 
gifts inventors for the benefit of man- 
kind, also sometimes withholds inven- 
tions, and puts them off for a season, 
that during the interval some good 
may be worked out, which in a more 
perfect state of things, might not have 
taken place. The old roads of Eng- 
land went up hill and down dale, fear- 
ful ascents and descents; but for 
them we should even now perhaps 
have had but scant communication 
with those very parts which require 
most an encouragement for cultiva- 
tion, and an intercourse of humanity. 
It is a pleasant chapter which gives 
the history of our means of travel in 
England, on foot, on horseback, and 
by coaches, and finally by railroads. 
“Sir Robert Carey, determining to 
be the first to tell James that he was 
King of England, stole out of Rich- 
mond Palace at three oclock in the 
morning of Thursday, the 24th March, 
and reached Edinburgh on the Satur- 
day night, the 26th, the king having 
gone to bed by the time he had knocked 
at the gate. This ride of four hundred 
miles in seventy hours gives one an ele- 
vated notion of the travelling accom- 
modations of two centuries and a-half 
ago.” “ Although the post was not esta- 
blished by law, there were postmas- 
ters at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury on all the great lines of road, 
who, for a sufficient consideration, 
would furnish such a traveller as Sir 
Robert Carey with abundant horses, 
that he might ride till they dropped, as 
indeed he records one of his horses to 
have done.” ‘Travelling on horseback 
had been so long the custom, that the 
English riding-horses had established 
their fame. ‘This was an extraordi- 
nary case of Sir Robert Carey.* In 
general, travelling was slow ; as ex- 





* This travel of Sir Robert Carey is told by himself In the British Chronicle for 
1759, Feb. 21-23, I find notices of these memoirs, including this journey to Scotland. 
The British Chronicle heads the notice thus: “In the memoirs of Sir Robert Carey, 
Earl of Monmouth, just published, there are many personal anccdotes, which, tho’ 


they have little relation to the public, are yet very entertaining. 


One or two of these 


' 
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ample, the same news of the queen 
reached not York till Sunday the 27th. 
The year 1784 saw the great change 
in travelling. It was “on the 2d of 
August 1784 the first mail-coach left 
London for Bristol; and from that 
evening till the general establishment 
of the railway system, the mail was 
one of the wonders and glories of our 
country. You and I are old enough, 
Eusebius, to have waited its coming 
in from London, as it happily not un- 
frequently did in our days, covered 
with laurels, and announcing some 
glorious victory. It looked itself per- 
sonified victory, and its horn sounded 
as the trump of fame. I have by me, 
among curious family papers, a docu- 
ment of the date of about twenty 
years before that time, showing a 
state of travelling accommodation 
very different indeed from the pre- 
sent, or that of the establishment 
of the mail. 

Here is a warrant of post-office to 
enable a private gentleman to go from 
London to Bath and back again. 

The flourishing hand imitated in 
the printing, so unlike our unpretend- 
ing business documents, is curious. I 
copy it verbatim :— 

“‘GENTLEMEN,—You are required on 
sight hereof to furnish the bearer, Edwa. 
Perkins, Esq., with a Post-Chaise, suffi- 
cient Horses, and a Guide from hence to 
Bath, and so back againe, Hee paying the 
Lawful Rates; and for so doing, this 
shall be your warrant. Dated at the 
Gen}. Letter-Office in London, the thir- 
teenth day of Jany. 1745. 

Gero. SHELVOCKE, C.L.S. 
To all Deputy Post-Masters and 
others, whom it may concern.” t 


A guide to Bath necessary a hun- 
dred and ten years ago! Is not that 
curious? Why a guide? I thought 
at first it must have meant a guard, 
being the year of the Rebellion of ’45 ; 
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but that did not take place till much 
later in the year. I have rather a 
romantic story to tell you, Eusebius 
“ romance in real life,” as it is called 
in the newspaper phrase), respecting 
this gentleman, an ancestor of mine, 
who travelled, a hundred and ten years 
ago, from Bath to London in a chaise, 
and with a guide. He was what was 
called a gay man of the world—lived 
much in Paris—and I have letters of 
his somewhere, written to his wife in 
the country in England, giving curious 
accounts of his adventures, and com- 
plaining that the French princes did 
not pay their gambling debts. He 
was killed by being thrown out of 
his landaulet, at his country seat, 
and dragged. His face alone, which 
was very handsome, escaped damage. 
The romantic incident is this, which 
I have heard my father tell: A lady 
in a handsome equipage and out- 
riders called at his house, and begged 
his portrait. She only wanted the 
head, which was accordingly cut 
out of the canvass and presented to 
her. It is equally curious that my 
father, who was too delicate to make 
impertinent inquiries, never knew 
her name, rank, or condition ; but 
many years afterwards the portrait 
was returned without notice from 
whom, or letter, with a printed ex- 
tract from the advertisements of the 
time, detailing the accident and death. 
I have his portrait in my posses- 
sion, and he certainly was very hand- 
some. 

Before the improvements in the 
post-office brought about by Mr. Pal- 
mer, “the London post of Monday 
night did not reach Worcester, Bir- 
mingham, or Norwich till Wednesday 
morning, and Exeter on Thursday 
morning.” And now days are to be 
read hours! Besides, boys on horse- 
back then carried the letter-bags, and 





we shall select as truly characteristic. 


He had for some time been employed as 


Deputy Warden of one of the Northern Marches, a place, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
of great consequence, to keep the borderers from plundering each other ; and in this 
his retreat from Court, he married a widow of small fortune, by which he disobliged 


the Queen and many of his friends. 


It happened, however, that he had a lawsuit in 


hand, which was to be decided at St. Alban’s by reason that a great plague raged that 
year at London, which had forced the Queen to Windsor, and the Courts of Law to 
other convenient towns.”—The account in the memoirs of his appearing before the 


Queen, and her behaviour, is amusing and characteristic. 
son or relative of the above-mentioned Peter Carew? 


orthography. 


not 


Query.—Was this Carey 
Those were not days of 
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robberies were. of course frequent. 
“The highwayman was the great 
travelling hero of that day.’ I my- 
self, Eusebius, remember travelling 
post to London in the early morn- 
ing, with a fearful suspicion of and 
look-out for a highwayman over the 
heath. 

I must take you a little back in 
time; we are travelling too fast, Eu- 
sebius. Here is our friend Mr. Knight 
calling us back to Shrewsbury, and an 
interview with the accomplished Sir 
Philip Sidney, and his friend Fulke 
Greville. But as we are supposed to 
be in Shrewsbury, I must a moment 
refer again to improvement in travel- 
ling, by telling you that I won’t say in 
what year travelling towards Shrews- 
bury was so bad, that a coach, as the 
coachman himself informed me, used 
to upset once a fortnight, I daresay 
oftener. On one of these occasions I 
happened to be an unfortunate travel- 
ler; the coach went topsy-turvy, and 
I was not very severely damaged. [ 
can see now the coachman looking 
down upon us through the window, to 
which he had climbed, saying “ Lack- 
a-day! Well, well, this is lucky—it 
is nothing to last week; I then upset 
six beauties.” And notwithstanding 
this disaster, I was amused with a 
dramatic incident. The coach had 
overtaken two strolling actors, who 
made a hard bargain to be taken on to 
Shrewsbury. Little enough they paid; 
but when the coach was upset, these 
actors were thrown off the coach, and 
I saw one astride a stake in the hedge 
—and there he sat, and waved his hand 
with a theatrical air to his companion, 
who was lying on the road, and spout- 
ing as if he were a Richard the Third, 
“Run to the inn we have not long 
since passed, and order out a chaise 
to Shrewsbury at the expense of the 
coach.” You perceive, Kusebius, I 
have taken you from good company 
to bad, from Sir Philip Sidney and 
Fulke Greville (afterwards Lord 
Brooke) to those unconscionable va- 
grants. But even here, Eusebius, the 
players must come in again. For in 
this very dialogue, Greville says,— 
“Bravo! Philip, you should join a 
fellowship of players.” For the youth- 
ful Sidney had been as critical as a 
modern reviewer upon the language 
of play-wrights of that period. It is 
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a speech of Richard’s at Bosworth 
Field. How unlike the curt speech of 
Shakespeare’s Richard! But Shake- 
speare, at the time of this dialogue, at 
the breaking-up of the Shrewsbury 
school for holidays in 1569, was but 
five years of age. Then was in the 
bud that genius which was to realise 
the critic schoolboy’s views of dra- 
matic excellence, if indeed he went in 
his estimate of the dramatic art be- 
yond the disgust which had overcome 
him, having just witnessed the acting 
of the mayor of Shrewsbury’s play. 
Theirs is a classic dialogue; but I 
refer you to it. And you will do well, 
Eusebius, to read before or after it the 
charming imaginary conversation be- 
tween these same personages, which 
you will find in the first volume of Wal- 
ter Savage Landor. There is coin of a 
true metal, and the Muses have put 
their stamp upon it. There is vigor- 
ous, racy, pure-worded English prose, 
and poetry that steals into the heart 
by its grace and elegance, wins it by 
its tenderness, or raises it by noble 
thought. But I know your admira- 
tion, shall I say veneration, for the 
strong man. But the subject now 
is Sir Philip Sidney. I have his 
Arcadia now before me, dedicated to 
his illustrious sister, the Countess of 
Pembroke. Here it is, the old edition 
1633. The back of the page, on which 
is the frontispiece, the family arms, 
has, in an old handwriting, probably 
of the date of the publication, beauti- 
fully written, but obscure to one not 
acquainted with old writing, six Latin 
lines, hexameter and pentameter. Un- 
der, they are rewritten in a bolder 
hand by Samuel Hall, whoever he 
may be. The lines show that Sir 
Philip Sidney had, like Virgil, be- 
queathed his Arcadia to the flames. 
They are— 


“Tpse tuam moriens sed conjuge teste jubebas 
Arcadiam sevis ignibus esse cibum. 
Si meruit mortem quia flammam accendit 
amoris, 
Mergi non uri debuit iste liber. 
In librum quecunque cadat sententia, 
nu 
Debuit ingenium morte perire tuum.” 


As I am not aware that these lines 
are at all known, I have thought 
it worth while to attempt a transla- 
tion. 








“Witness your spouse, you dying did be- 
queath 
Your own Arcadia to consuming fire, 
Better to quench by drowning, if it death 
Deserve, for its inflaming love’s desire, 
Whate’er the sentence on your book, the 
wreath 
That crowns your genius never will ex- 
pire.” 


That genius of Sir Philip Sidney 
caught the infection of the “ Concetti” 
of the Italian poets, which, even in 
the musical Italian, and that as uttered 
by their most favoured authors, you 
have criticised as elaborated trifles. 

I cull from the Sonnets the follow- 
ing. It is graceful, courtly, and such 
as might well become a true man and 
a loving man to write. It is very 
pleasant, Eusebius, to see something 
_ of the feminine growing out of the 
very dignity of manhood—pleasant to 
look back upon the world as it was 
nearly three centuries ago, and see 
knightly men who could be heroes 
when occasion demanded action, lov- 
ing to lie under green trees, play with 
thought in verse, and quietly let the 
sunshine steal over their hearts, while 
it gilded the leafage that bowed over 
them, and illumined the hands that 
writ such lines as these—renouncing 
fame, and making it their own :— 


“Stella, thinke not that I by verse seeke 
fame, 
Who seeke, who hope, who love, who live 
but thee; 
Thine eyes my pride, thy lips mine his- 


torie 
If thou praise not, all other praise is shame, 


Nor so ambitious am I as to frame 
A nest for my young praise in Laurell tree ; 
In truth, I sweare I wish not there should 


bee 
Grav'd in mine epitaph a poet’s name. 


Ne, if I would, I could just title make, 
That any laud to me thereof should grow, 
— my plumes from other wings I 
e: 


For nothing from my wit or will doth flow, 
Since all my words thy beautie doth endite, 
And love doth hold my hand, and makes 

me write.” 


He would not, you perceive, Euse- 
bius, have engraved a poet’s name on 
his epitaph ; but he has a noble epi- 
taph enclosed in another’s—in that of 
Lord Brooke, this Fulke Greville, 
with whom you will hear him con- 
verse in Once upon a Time. The 
epitaph, written by himself, Fulke 
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Greville, that what was last and wor- 
thiest of his fame was, that he was 
the friend of Sir Philip Sidney. I 
gather this from a note of Mr. Landors’, 
which I quote, not only for the fact, 
but the graceful truth of the comment. 
“Lord Brooke is less known than the 
personage with whom he converses, 
and upon whose friendship he had the 
virtue and good sense to found his 
chief distinction. On his monument 
at Warwick, written by himself, we 
read that he was servant to Queen 
Elizabeth, counsellor of King James, 
and friend of Sir Philip Sidney.” No 
other man would have written ‘the 
virtue ;” there is an after-epitaph in 
that word of W.S. L., and it is large. 
It is quite a fit place, for you are 
imagination-led, Eusebius, among an- 
cient monumental glories, for the 
reading the lines of another epitaph, 
and written by a true poet—Ben Jon- 
son,—that upon the Countess-dowager 
of Pembroke, for whom Sir Philip 
Sidney wrote his Arcadia. Fulke 
Greville’s thought seems to be embo- 
died in it. . 
“ Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 


Fair, and wise, and good, as she, 
Time shall throw his dart at thee.” 


O the venerable dust of hoar anti- 
quity! ever touching, with its grey 
dayless light, the carved wood and 
sculptured stone, under the o’er-arch- 
ing roof of Death’s sanctuary; as if 
with a purpose and willing charity 
that even these old memorials should 
have their grey of age. How solemn- 
ly, in the silence, and how tenderly 
covereth it and softeneth it the out- 
ward histories of the dead; likest it- 
self to that dust underneath, which, 
colourless, unsubstantial, purified, the 
escaped spirits may, to our thought, 
in the holy twilight, come in their love 
to visit, and not grieve! And why 
should any of us grieve, Eusebius, 
meditating upon these old gone-by 
things, gone-by people? seeing that 
the same spirit of love and gentleness 
which was in them, is yet, as is the 
same sunshine of our skies, in the 
human hearts of to-day, and thus that 
the world is still young—young here, 
and young elsewhere,—believing, as 
we do, that the dead of whom we read 
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are even now alive as we ourselves; 
and, perhaps, if we knew all, we should 
rather have cause to envy them than 
they us; and so the poverty of our 
state is kindly made riches in our eyes. 
It ever was your habit to draw a cheer- 
ful healthy moral from things of serious 
aspect. I believe that these thoughts 
will fall in with your humour, find 
ready acceptance in your mind, as food 
and nourishment of the eternal human- 
ities. And now, Eusebius, it is time 
I should bring my remarks to a clove. 
I mean to pursue the subject, Once 
upon a Time, in other letters, with 
reference, and perhaps in parts without 
reference, to Mr. Knight’s charming 
volumes. You may ask why I take 
up Once upon a Time for my com- 
ments, being, as you know, no anti- 
quarian. Simply because I took up 
the book, quite by accident, and was 
so delighted with it that I determined 
to give some account of it. Nor have 
I done this out of any friendship with 
the author, with whom I am totally 
unacquainted, as I am with some other 
of his works, which on inquiry I find 
he has written. But I have also had 
a pleasure in seeing the past genera- 
tions appear upon an imaginary stage, 
and act their parts over again. 

The living and the dead crowd the 
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world of literature alike. In that they 
both speak. Unnoticeable are all 
men, perish all, as Horace says, with- 
out the Vates, the poet, the historian, 
or the biographer. The dead and the 
living are alike buried and undiscern- 
ible of themselves. They are but 
moles, invisible till the sun of liter- 
ature shines upon them; then with 
what activity in all their comings and 
goings do they show themselves! I 
will follow the example of Judge 
Blackstone, and take my leave in 
verse. I have put the moral of this 
universal life into a sonnet ; accept it 
as the Finis. 


SonNET. 


The earth bears fruit in life, and fruit in death; 

A living world, a vast necropolis, 

Old tabled grounds of Jupiter and Dis, 
Humanity the root, which buddeth breath, 
Whose beauty in purer spirit vanisheth, 

And passeth in that change to higher bliss. 

The ripe tree drops its seed, which death's 


abyss 
Taketh, and for new spring-time nourisheth. 


There is a common citizenship between 
The dead and living. What they had we have 
In this our hand-built city ; in that unseen, 
Not made with hands, still live the good and 
brave. 
There is no death; we do but shift the scene, 
To take up our new freedom in the grave, 


VivE VALEQUE. 





NOTES ON CANADA AND THE NORTH-WEST STATES OF AMERICA. 


PART III. 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 


One of the most certain indications 
that a country is in an early stage of 
development, is to be found in the im- 
portance which attaches in the eyes 
of the inhabitants to those localities 
in which a few of them have congre- 
gated together, and which, containing 
a population that would be deemed 
unworthy of notice elsewhere, here 
form the nuclei of future towns, and 
furnish, to a greater or less extent, 
supplies for present wants. The tra- 
veller, whose wanderings have hith- 
erto been confined to more civilised 
regions, will not improbably expe- 
rience a feeling of disappointment, 
when, after an arduous journey, he 


reaches at last the goal upon which 
all his hopes have been set for many 
weeks past— which has formed the 
staple topic of conversation — and 
which he has invested with charms, 
whose absence have only served to 
render his imagination more particu- 
larly susceptible to their merits ; for 
it is certain that, if hope deferred 
makes the heart sick, it also has a 
strong tendency to enhance the value 
of the thing hoped for. It requires a 
heart not easily turned, to travel in 
the remoter provinces of America; 
and an imagination not prone to in- 
dulge too freely in the pleasures of 
anticipation. For some weeks past 
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my destination had becn the Sault 
Ste. Marie. When I left Quebec I 
determined to visit this dim “ Ultima 
Thule.” For the last few days we 
had been passengers on board a steam- 
er full of people, all bound for the 
Sault Ste. Marie; and, as is always 
the case under such circumstances, 
everybody was discussing the pro- 
bable hour of arrival at the desired 
haven. Those who had never been 
there were speculating upon its ap- 
pearance, and those who had were 
describing it to them. In some form 
or other the Sault Ste. Marie was 
always on the tapis ; and when I first 
saw it looking bright and gay as we 
steamed by it one glorious day in Au- 
gust last, 1 thought that for once I was 
not to be doomed to disappointment. 
Landing, however, at a little rickety 
wooden pier, passing between two high 
wooden houses, the whole extent of the 
city suddenly burst upon my view, 
composed, as it is, of a single street. 
If it was painful that the delusion in 
which I had indulged should be thus 
rudely dispelled, it was at least con- 
solatory to know that there was no 
chance of losing one’s way. A hotel 
stared us in the face, and, transport- 
ing thither our effects, I was soon 
comfortably installed with my com- 
panion B. in a little double-bedded 
room, and entered upon a course of 
ablutions involving a consumption of 
water to an extent that rather aston- 
ished the household; then, making a 
judicious selection from our scanty 
wardrobe of those articles which were 
most likely to create an impression, 
we sallied forth and joined a group of 
very tall Americans, who were chew- 
ing, smoking, and tilting themselves 
in their chairs upon the verandah, 
and to whom we immediately became 
objects of great interest. The cos- 
tumes and manners of these gentle- 
men were not at all in accordance 
with the rough and uncouth aspect of 
the town in which they seemed to 
have taken up their abode. They 
might have been lounging at the Bar 
of the St. Nicholas in Broadway in- 
stead of the Chippeway House at the 
Sault Ste. Marie. Some of them 
wore evening coats and patent-leather 
boots; others were dressed in velvet- 
een shooting-coats, with their trousers 
tucked inside neat Wellington boots, 
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after the manner of American sports- 
men. There was not a particle of 
backwoodishness about them. When 
we approached, one gentleman, in a 
black velvet shooting-coat, with a 
gun, was descanting to another gen- 
tleman in a black velvet shooting- 
coat, with a fishing-rod, upon his 
success in wood-pigeon shooting ; 
while the latter produced a basket 
containing three very small trout as 
the result of his day’s sport. Their 
companions were making approving 
comments, and we were delighted to 
join such a sociable-looking party, 
where it was so little to be expected. 
Our appearance diverted the current 
of conversation. “Strangers, gentle- 
men, I guess—and Britishers at that,” 
said the individual with the gun, 
ae spitting away from us over 
his friend’s shoulder. “Shall be de- 
lighted to render you any service in 
my power during your stay in this 
city.” We thanked him for his kind- 
ness, and asked him what there was 
to be done here? “ Well, there’s 
considerable pigeons, if ycu’ve a mind 
to go gunning; and there air days 
when you may catch trout in the 
river, out of a bark canoe: it’s quite a 
pleasurable locality is the Sou (Sault) 
—that’s a fact.” Indeed we found it 
full of Americans from all parts of the 
Northern States, who make summer 
excursions to Lake Superior, and 
who patronise the Sault largely as a 
sort of watering-place, with the advan- 
tage of sport in the shape of pigeons 
and trout in the neighbourhood. As, 
however, our new friend was only 
a visitor himself, he offered to intro- 
duce us to a resident as being more 
likely to be of service to us ; and having 
told him our names in reply to his 
interrogatory, he turned sharply round 
to a friend, who, with the assistance 
of his foot placed against the wall, 
was dexterously poising himself upon 
one leg of his chair, and gracefully 
pointing towards him said, “ Allow 
me to make you acquainted with Mr. 
—, accounted the po-litest man at 
the Sou.” ‘The gentleman thus desig- 
nated, stretched out his hand without 
ever losing his balance, and was in 
the act, I have no doubt, of giving us 
a cordial welcome, when the words 
which were upon his lips were sud- 
denly checked by the contents of his 
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mouth appearing at the same place ; 
a catastrophe which upset his equili- 
brium, and seriously imperilled his 
neck, Meanwhile, if the group on 
the verandah of the Chippeway 
House was eminently characteristic, 
the view from the same spot was no 
less so. Most of the houses were 
wooden, with their gables to the street. 
There was a large dry-goods store 
nearly opposite, then a newspaper- 
office, then the metropolitan saloon, 
next to that Hopkins’ saloon, then a 
bowling saloon, and the Paris store ; 
in fact, to judge from the great num- 
ber of houses of entertainment in pro- 
portion to those of any other charac- 
ter, the town seemed to be nothing 
more or less than a large tavern with 
a shop at the back. 

The shops were all stores, and you 
could get almost anything, from a bag 
of potatoes to a yard of lace, at any 
one of them. As we made a good 
many purchases here in anticipation 
of our western journey, we had plenty 
of experience of them before we left. 
The bowling saloons we used also to 
frequent, but not till after dinner; 
and the sudden rush which our com- 
panions are making into the hotel 
reminds us that, if we wish to get the 
advantage of that meal, we have not a 
moment to lose. As it is, all the cen- 
tre tables are taken—the ladies, and 
the gentlemen with ladies, having 
the privilege of private entry before 
the bell rings. By a little jobbing 
and back-stairs influence with mine 
host, it is quite possible for a single 
man to be allowed this privilege. 
However, we were novices as yet in the 
art of dining in the backwoods, and 
with some difficulty secured seats at a 
table which was perfectly destitute of 
food; nor did it seem likely that we 
should get any, for everybody else 
was too busily engaged even to talk, 
while any attempt at conversation 
would have been drowned in the 
clatter of knives and forks. The 
whole population of the Sault only 
amounts to about 1200, and at least 
150 of them were dining that day at 
the Chippeway House; and to judge 
from the scarcity of the food and its 
want of variety, the resources of the 
town were being drained to an extent 
which was likely soon to exhaust 
them altogether. It was with the 
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greatest difficulty that we made a 
meal; but we were reconciled to its 
scantiness when we remembered that 
it had been swallowed with a rapidity 
which might have rendered any in- 
crease in quantity productive of serious 
results. 

A popular author in his tour through 
the States has recently recorded it as 
his experience, that the Americans 
are somewhat maligned in the reputa- 
tion they have acquired for the des- 
patch of their meals; but he had only 
to visit the Western Provinces to be- 
come undeceived on this point. In the 
more highly civilised cities of the East, 
the public dinner is of just the proper 
duration, and a vast improvement 
upon the interminable table d’héte of 
the continent of Europe; while the 
banquets at private houses often even 
exceed in length these latter repasts. 
But the ceremony of dining upon the 
outskirts of civilisation is a very 
different affair ; and upon one occasion 
at St. Paul’s, the capital of the Minne- 
sota territory, I found it so difficult to 
keep pace with my neighbours that I 
determined to time them ; and recorded, 
as the result of my observations, that, 
from the moment when the first rush 
into the dining-room took place, to the 
moment the first man left it, was ex- 
actly seven minutes and a half. In 
ten minutes I remained the solitary 
spectator of a melancholy array of 
empty dishes, the contents of which 
had been sufficient, in that short period, 
to satisfy nearly a hundred voracious 
denizens of the Far West. 

We were obliged to remain a few 
days at the Sault until the arrival of 
the steamer “Sam Ward” from a 
tour of the lake, as we intended to 
proceed in her to Fond du Lac, the 
extreme western point of Lake 
Superior. Although so small a 
place, there was too much novelty 
about the Sault to admit of anything 
like ennui. Moreover, we were in- 
debted to Captain C , command- 
ing the detachment of the U. S. army 
stationed at Fort Brady, for attentions 
which helped us to pass our time 
pleasantly. The fort overlooks the 
river. It is composed of a neat white 
stockade, in the foym of a square, 
round three sides of which are built 
the barracks and officers’ quarters. 
The town is situated immediately 
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beneath the fort: indeed, the houses 
are built on land belonging to the 
United States Government, which 
allows the population, by settling upon 
it, to acquire a prescriptive right to 
the ground. 

One day we took a bark canoe for 
the purpose of shooting the rapids, 
and also in the hope of producing, for 
the benefit of our American friends, a 
basket containing a few more trout 
than those which had been exhibited 
as a sample of a good day’s fishing. 
Crossing to the English side, we 
reached a voyageur’s cottage at the 
foot of the rapids, just in time to 
escape a heavy thunder-shower, and 
spent a pleasant half-hour over our 
= with him, his Indian wife, and 

alf-breed family, who were engaged 
in making miniature bark canoes, and 
embroidering mocse-skin for the Ame- 
rican market. He was proud of 
being an English subject, but at the 
same time congratulated himself upon 
his proximity to the Yankees, as af- 
fording beiter sources of profit to him 
in every way than Canadians. 

We were more than an hour forcing 
our canoe up the rapids, which are 
nearly a mile in length; and it was 
only by dint of great exertion, and 
taking advantage of every backwater, 
that we managed to creep along the 
banks of the little islands with which 
the river is dotted. It was my first 
experience of the sort, and unless I 
had actually witnessed it, 1 certainly 
should not have considered feasible 
the ascent, in a boat, of a torrent which 
was so rapid that it would have been 
impossible for a man to stem it on 
foot. Indeed, nothing but the most 
dexterous punting on the part of our 
experienced boatmen would have en- 
abled us to succeed. 

When we reached the head of the 
rapid we tried a few casts, and 
caught two or three diminutive trout, 
with which thé boatmen were so de- 
lighted, and complimented us so highly 
on our skill, that, judging by its un- 
satisfactory results, we determined 
that, as it was more exciting to shoot 
the rapids of the Sault Ste. Marie 
than to fish them, we would no longer 
delay that novel pastime. Accord- 
ingly, seating ourselves steadily at 
the bottom of our frail bark, we al- 
lowed it to be sucked into the foaming 
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waters, a voyageur at each end of the 
canoe, with quick eye and strong arm, 
prepared to steer us safely upon a 
voyage which certainly, to the unini- 
tiated, did not seem altogether devoid 
of peril. The surface of the river, 
over an extent of at least a mile 
square, presents at this point one un- 
broken sheet of foam. The waves 
are so high that they dash-into the 
canoe, which would inevitably be up- 
set if, by bad steering, it were allowed 
(in nautical language) to get into the 
trough of the sea. We were just 
beginning to acquire a fearful velocity, 
when, as if to harmonise with the 
tumult of waters amid which we were 
being so wildly tossed, vivid flashes 
of lightning burst forth from the black 
clouds, followed by loud peals of 
thunder, and rendered the descent of 
these rapids, which is always exciting, 
grand, and almost appalling. In about 
four minutes we were in smooth water 
again, having in that period accom- 
plished a distance which it had taken 
us an hour to traverse on our upward 
course. It requires great coolness 
and experience to steer a canoe down 
these rapids; and a short time before 
our arrival, two Americans had ven- 
tured to descend them without boatmen, 
and were consequently upset. As the 
story was reported to us, one of them 
owed his salvation to a singular coinci- 
dence. As the accident took place 
immediately opposite the town, many 
of the inhabitants were attracted to the 
bank of the river to watch the strug- 
gles of the unfortunate men, thinking 
any attempt at a rescue would be 
hopeless. Suddenly, however, a per- 


son appeared rushing toward the 
group, frantic with excitement. “Save 
the man with the red hair!” he 


vehemently shouted; and the exer- 
tions which were made in conse- 
quence of his earnest appeals proved 
successful, and the red-haired indivi- 
dual, in an exhausted condition, was 
safely landed. “He owes me eight- 
een dollars,’ said his rescuer, draw- 
ing a long breath and looking approv- 
ingly on his assistants. The red- 
haired man’s friend had not a creditor 
at the Sault, and, in default of a com- 
peting claim, was allowed to pay his 
debt to nature. “And I'll tell you 
what it is, stranger,” said the narra- 
tor of the foregoing incident, compla- 
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cently drawing a moral therefrom,— 
“a man ‘Il never know how necessary 
he is to society if he don’t make his 
life valuable to his friends as well as 
to his-self.” ; 

We were actively employed during 
our stay at the Sault in laying in pro- 
visions, &c. for our western journey, 
as it was the last civilised place we 
were likely to see for some time. The 
store at which we purchased our out- 
fit belonged to a most obliging per- 
son, and contained a very miscel- 
laneous assortment of articles. The 
most interesting were those which 
were in requisition during the winter. 
On account of its remote position, large 
supplies of every kind are always laid 
in here during the summer months, 
although the more adventurous in- 
habitants do keep up a communication 
with Detroit, across Lake Huron, upon 
the ice, by means of dog-sleighs. We 
examined with some curiosity those 
used by our friend. He alsoshowed us 
some of his dogs, whose drooping hind- 
quarters and languid gait betokened 
the hard work they had undergone. 
Their master himself had performed 
marvellous feats upon snow - shoes, 
and thought_nothing of walking eight 
hundred miles in three weeks, being 
at the rate of forty miles a-day. Of 
course he carried nothing: his food 
and clothing were dragged in the dog- 
sleigh by his side. We crossed over 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fort, 
and there too were interested in look- 
ing over the stores which are kept for 
trading with the Indians. Beads, 
blankets, - rifles, moccasins, and all 
the appurtenances of wild Indian life, 
were here piled in shelves, and trans- 
ported us in imagination to the coun- 
cil-fires of distant tribes. The Red 
River settlement is principally sup- 
plied from these stores. At present, 
the difficulty of transport is the great 
drawback to the prosperity of this 
colony, the inhabitants of which also 
complain of being prohibited from 
trading with the Indians upon their 
own account. The population amounts 
to about nine thousand, and is not 
likely to increase rapidly until greater 
facilities are provided for conveying 
their agricultural produce to the 
Canadian or American markets. We 
provided ourselves, at the recommend- 
ation of the hospitable agent of the 
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Company, with some stout ox-hide 
moccasins,.and a piece of tarpaulin 
to serve as a tent or screen, and were 
thankful for the hints he gave us on a 
canoe life in the western rivers. 

The most characteristic feature of 
the Sault Ste. Marie, as suggestive of 
the vast resources of the shores of 
Lake Superior, to which its future pros- 
perity must be mainly due, is the tram- 
road which runs down the centre of 
the main street, and along which 
trucks, loaded with huge blocks of cop- 
per, are perpetually rumbling. The 
weight of each was generally marked 
upon it, and I observed that some of 
the masses exceeded 6000 lb. I 
was somewhat startled, upon the 
morning of our departure, to find, on 
coming to the door of the hotel, 
that our luggage had taken the place 
of the usual more valuable freight, 
and that, seated in picturesque atti- 
tudes upon piles of boxes and carpet- 
bags, about two hundred persons were 
waiting to be trundled away to the 
steamer, more than a mile distant. 
They were so thickly hived upon the 
long line of trucks, that I could scarcely 
find a spare corner in which to take 
up a position. At last, however, a thin 
man, with high cheek-bones and a red 
beard, invited me to share the top of 
a barrel with him, which I accordingly 
did; and having lit a cigar, I was in 
the act of acknowledging his civility 
by offering my new friend one, when 
some little black suspicious-looking 
grains, jolting up through a crack in 
the lid, revealed to me the horrifying 
fact that we were seated upon a bar- 
rel of gunpowder. Springing hastily off, 
I seized my companion’s hand just in 
time to prevent his lighting a fresh fusee, 
and pointed to his danger. He only re- 
marked, as he swung himself leisurely 
from his perch, “that he had come 
darned near bursting up the crowd,” 
and recommended me to “slope along 
with him ;” a suggestion I was by no 
means backward in complying with. 
There was a most miscellaneous clus- 
ter of persons sticking upon their no 
less miscellaneous effects. Fragile, deli- 
cate-looking ladies, with pink and 
white complexions, blaek ringlets, 
bright dresses, and thin satin shoes, 
reclined gracefully upon carpet-bags, 
and presided over pyramids of band- 
boxes. Square-built German fraus sat 
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astride huge rolls of bedding, display- 
ing stout legs, blue worsted stockings, 
and hob-nailed shoes. Sallow Yankees, 
with straw hats, swallow-tailed coats, 
and pumps, carried their little all in 
their pockets; and having nothing to 
lose and everything to gain in the 
western world to which they were 
bound, whittled, smoked, or chewed 
cheerfully. Hard-featured, bronzed 
miners, having spent their earnings in 
the bowling saloons at the Sault, were 
returning to the bowels of the earth 
gloomily. There were tourists in vari- 
ous costumes, doing the agreeable to 
the ladies; and hardy pioneers of 
the woods, in flannel shirts, and 
trousers supported by leathern belts, 
and well supplied with bowies, were 
telling tough yarns, and astonishing 
the weak minds of the emigrants, 
who represented half the countries of 
Europe. We left the town, waving 
salutations to our numerous friends 
who came to the verandahs to see the 
living freight pass by—for a depar- 
ture to the other end of the lake was 
rather an event—and, receiving their 
hearty farewells in return, were soon 
following the bank of the canal, 
which was then in process of con- 
struction, and is ere this completed. 
As it connects the two largest lakes 
in the world, the dimensions of this 
work are fully equal to its importance, 
and it therefore deserves some notice ; 
while, at the same time, if may not 
be uninteresting to glance at the 
trade which now passes along it. 
Two years had scarcely elapsed since 
Congress passed the act for the con- 
struction of a ship canal round the 
falls of the Ste. Marie. The entire 
length of the river,’ which connects 
Lake Superior with Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, is about twenty-five miles ; 
but the portion which is not navi- 
gable extends over a distance of 
barely a mile. The rapid develop- 
ment of the mineral resources on the 
south shore of Lake Superior ren- 
dered this a work of paramount im- 
portance, and it has accordingly been 
undertaken and accomplished with a 
skill and energy worthy the most en- 
terprising nation in the world. As 
all the lands in the United States be- 
long originally to the Federal Govern- 
ment, whenever any great work is to 
be constructed of a similar character, 
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an Act of Congress is necessary to 
allow the particular State interested 
the right of locating the canal or rail- 
way through the public lands; while, 
at the same time, a certain quantity 
of land is usually placed at the dis- 
posal of the State, as a means of 
raising the necessary funds. Agree- 
ably to this arrangement, the State 
of Michigan was granted 750,000 
acres of public land, to be selected in 
subdivisions by agents appointed by 
the governor. 

The canal is nearly a mile in length. 
It is 100 feet wide, 12 feet deep, and 
contains two locks, each 300 feet long. 
It will thus be capable of receiving 
the largest lake craft afloat. The soil 
is partly gravelly, and partly solid 
clay ; but the sides of the canal are 
faced with stone, brought at great 
expense from the neighbeurhood of 
Detroit. I did not ascertain the pre- 
cise amount expended at the period of 
my visit, but it was calculated that the 
entire cost would exceed a million of 
dollars. 

It is difficult to estimate the extent 
of the traffic which must pass through 
this canal, partly because no regular 
reports of the trade of Lake Superior 
have ever yet been made. But even 
if they had, the impetus which it 
would receive upon the completion 
of this canal would render it scarcely 
appreciable. It is quite clear, from 
the nature of the products of this 
country, that they must seek a distant 
market; and that for some time, at 
any rate, the miners must obtain the 
great bulk of their supplies from the 
Eastern States. But the time must 
come when the agricultural resources 
of Minnesota, and a great part of Wis- 
consin, will be developed, and find 
their outlet in this direction. In 
1851 the value of the imports which 
crossed the Sault was estimated at 
a million of dollars. They consisted 
principally. of grain, dry goods, pro- 
visions, grocerics, &c. The exports 
were valued at about 700,000 dollars, 
and consisted almost entirely of cop- 
per and iron. The population upon 
the southern shore of Lake Superior 
has, however, nearly trebled since 
then; and so, no doubt, has the 
traffic. The great majority of the 
passengers on board the “Sam 
Ward” were going to take up their 
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permanent abodes in these distant 
regions. This respectable craft had 
been built upon the lake, all the ma- 
terials for her construction having 
been carried round the Sault rapids. 
She was large and roomy, but con- 
sidered by a gentleman accustomed 
to the magnificent boats on the more 
civilised lakes, to be “ tarnation old, 
and shaky some.” However, we 
had very comfortable accommoda- 
tion, and prosperous weather; and I 
cherish the most lively and agreeable 
recollections of my voyage in the 
“Sam.” 

Towards evening, the low wooded 
shores of the river Ste. Marie sank 
beneath the horizon, and we found 
ourselves at last upon the broad 
bosom of Lake Superior. It was a 
calm moonlight night. The only 
airs that fanned my cheek, the only 
ripples that danced in the moonbeam, 
were caused by our rapid motion, as 
we ploughed our way through the 
clear still water. Land was nowhere 
visible; and as I leant over the sharp 
bows, and watched the silver spray 
as it sprang from beneath them, it 
was difficult to realise the fact that 
this monster boat, with her living 
freight of near three hundred souls, 
was already fifteen hundred miles 
from the ocean, and was bound upon a 
voyage of four hundred more. 

We passed the pictured rocks a 
little after daylight on the following 
morning, though at too great.a dis- 
tance to be able fully to appreciate 
this great natural curiosity. We ob- 
served, however, that they extended 
for twelve miles, forming a perpendi- 
cular wall about 300 feet high. It is 
said that they are indented With vast 
caverns, and that the roar of the wa- 
ters is audible a long way off. At 
one place there is a cascade 70 feet 
high, and the stream, which is consi- 
derable, is thrown to so-great a dis- 
tance that boats may pass between it 
and the rock. There is also a natural 
arch, which consists of an isolated 
mass of sandstone, covered with soil, 
from whence spring lofty spruce and 
fir trees, the whole being supported by 
four pillars. From the accounts we re- 
ceived of the fish in Lake Superior, 
we found that our experience at the 
Sault was likely to give us an erro- 
neous impression of the sport which 
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might be procured. Lake trout arc 
said to have been caught exceeding 
fifty pounds in weight, and white fish 
and sturgeon are abundant, It is 
about 150 miles from the Sault to the 
watering - place of Marquette. We 
were delighted to find that two hours 
were allowed us to explore the pic- 
turesque neighbourhood, and we would 
gladly have lingered longer to enjoy 
the really noble trout-fishing which 
the river running into the bay affords, 
or to sketch the beauties of the scenery. 
A very respectable hotel is always full, 
during the summer, of pleasure or 
health-seeking Yankees. The village 
is emkosomed in wood, which reaches 
to the water’s edge ; rocky promonto- 
ries jut far into the Jake ; and enter- 
prising pine-trees shoot up between 
the crevices, and overshadow the deep 
clear water, with the white sand spark- 
ling at the bottom ; and quantities of 
fish go aljout in shoals exploring 
nooks and crannies, or unexpectedly 
dodging in and out of hidden cavities. 
The whole forms an enchanting pic 
ture, the background to which is com- 
posed of a range of wooded hills about 
1000 feet in height. It is not, how- 
ever, owing to the romantic character 
of the scenery amid which it is situ- 
ated that Marquette has become a 
place of considerable importance. At 
a distance of about twelve miles into 
the interior runs the range of moun- 
tains from which great quantities of 
iron ore have recently been extracted. 
It is found in trap associated with 
azoic, and is shipped here in its raw 
state, and conveyed to Cleveland, on 
the southern shore of Lake Erie, to 
be smelted. The scarcity of fuel 
rendering that process impossible on 
the spot, the great additional ex- 
penditure which is involved by this 
mode of proceeding makes it doubt- 
ful whether the iron of Lake Supe- 
rior, although perhaps to be found in 
greater quantities, will ever be able 
to compete with that of Lake Cham- 
lain or New Jersey. 

Marquette derives its name from the 
most celebrated of that devoted band 
of Jesuit missionaries who first sought, 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, to introduce Christianity 
amongst the red men of the Far West. 
A disciple of St. Francois Xavier, he 
is second only to him in the zeal and 
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enterprise which characterised his la- 
bours. In the course of these noble 
endeavours to enlighten barbarous 
nations, he was enabled to achieve 
geographical discoveries fraught with 
results of the highest importance to 
civilisation. The first to reach the 
Mississippi from the north-east, he 
continued his explorations until he 
was satisfied that it was identical with 
the river already visited by the first 
Spanish adventurers from the Gulf of 
Mexico. His early labours were 
amongst the remnant of the Hurons, 
who, persecuted by the Iroquois, and 
other neighbouring Indian tribes, left 
the shores of Georgian Bay, which 
they had originally occupied, and 
found a refuge at La Pointe, a settle- 
ment on the southern coast of Lake 
Superior, near its western extremity. 
At this the most distant point of mis- 
sionary exploration, he planted the 
cross in the year 1669; and meeting 
here, for the first time, the Sioux and 
Illinois, he prepared himself, by study- 
ing their language and customs, for 
that journey through their territory 
which he afterwards accomplished 
with so much success. Renewed per- 
‘secution soon after drove the Hurons 
to Mackinaw, upon the northern shore 
of Lake Michigan ; and, following his 
little flock to this spot, Father Mar- 
quette chose it as the starting-point 
for his expedition. Accompanied by 
only one other Frenchman, the Sieur 
Jolliet, he left Mackinaw, with two 
canoes, in the spring of 1673, and 
ascended the Fox River for 175 miles, 
until they reached the portage to the 
Wisconsin. Thence they sailed down 
the latter river for an equal distance, 
until, to their inexpressible joy, they 
found themselves carried down the 
rapid current of the mighty stream, 
the existence of which had so long 
been doubtful. Father Marquette’s 
journal of his voyage is full of interest. 
An enthusiastic adorer of the Virgin 
Immaculate, he at once named his 
discovery, after the object of his devo- 
tion, the “Conception,” and subse- 
quently founded a mission on its 
banks. It is in the very first page of 
his journal that he announces his in- 
tention of doing so in the following 
terms :—“Above all, I put our voy- 
age under the protection of the Bless- 
ed Virgin Immaculate, promising her 
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that, if she did us the grace to disco- 
ver the great river, I would give it the 
name of Conception ; and that I would 
also give that name to the first mis- 
sion which I should establislt among 
these new nations, as I have actually 
done among the Illinois.” Elsewhere 
is recorded the form of the daily de- 
votions of the little band. After the 
creed they said one, ‘ Hail, Father !” 
and “hail, Mary !”—then four times 
these words, “ Hail, daughter of God 
the Father! Hail, mother of God the 
Son! Hail, spouse of the Holy Ghost! 
Hail, temple of the Holy Trinity! By 
thy holy virginity and immaculate 
conception, O most pure Virgin, 
cleanse my flesh and my heart, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost ;” and, last of 
all, “Glory be to the Father !”"—the 
whole being thrice repeated. At this 
particular epoch, it is not without its 
significance that this form of prayer 
should have been in the mouth of a 
missionary exploring an unknown 
American river nearly two hundred 
years ago. It is singular, however, 
that, upon descending this river for 
upwards of a thousand miles, Mar- 
quette.should have reached that por- 
tion of it which had been first visited 
by De Soto, and named the “ Espiritu 
Santo.” After remaining some time 
at the mouth of the Arkansas, these 
voyageurs (in the true sense of the 
word) retraced their steps, and Mar- 
quette found a grave at the mouth of 
an obscure river on the eastern shore 
of Lake Michigan. The event is thus 
recorded by his pious chronicler :— 
“So tender a devotion to the Mother 
of God deserved some singular grace ; 
and she accordingly granted him the 
favour he had always asked—tordie on 
a Saturday ; and his two companions 
had no doubt that she appeared to 
him at the hour of his death, when, 
after pronouncing the names of Jesus 
and Mary, he suddenly raised his eyes 
above the crucifix, fixing them on an 
object which he regarded with such 
pleasure, and a joy that lit up his 
countenance ; and they from that mo- 
ment believed that he had surrendered 
his soul into the hands of his good 
Mother.” 


Upon leaving Marquette, we round- 
ed a singular promontory called Kee- 
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wenaw Point, which projects nearly 
half-way across Lake Superior. In- 
deed, in coasting along the southern 
shore of the lake, one cannot but be 
struck with the singular shape of that 
State of which it is the northern boun- 
dary. Michigan is composed of two 
peninsulas : one runs in a due north and 
south direction, between Lakes Huron 
and Michigan ; the other due east and 
west, between Lakes Michigan and 
Superior ; and that portion of this lat- 
ter peninsula which is the richest in 
mineral resources is Keewenaw Point. 
The extreme length of the deposit is 
135 miles, and it has a width vary- 
ing from one to six miles. It lies 
chiefly in a primitive formation. A 
well-wouoded range intersects the 
whole length of the promontory, 
while the Porcupine Mountains form 
the dividing ridge between Lakes 
Superior and Michigan. The peaks 
towards the western boundary have 
been estimated at from 1800 to 2000 
feet in height. The scenery is wild, 
but not attractive. Dense pine for- 
ests clothe the hills, while occasional 
plains of sand give a desolate aspect 
to the country. There is, neverthe- 
less, good water-power, and the nu- 
merous large streams which flow 
upon either side of the dividing range 
will facilitate the transport of lumber, 
and enhance the value of this portion 
of the State. The extent of its lake 
coast has been estimated at from 
seven to eight hundred miles, so that 
five-sevenths of the entire peninsula 
may be reached by water. There 
is good grazing in parts, and pota- 
toes and garden vegetables flourish ; 
but for corn, both country and climate 
are uncongenial. Nevertheless, the 
timber and mineral resources of the 
northern part of the State are very 
great, and have attracted to its 
shores a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, which already amounts to about 
12,000 inhabitants. The northern 
peninsula was given to the State 
in compensation for Toledo, a dis- 
trict upon its southern frontier, 
which now forms part of Ohio. 
Michigan, with the remainder of the 
original north-west territory, was 
held by France until 1763, and then 
by England until ceded to the United 
States in 1783. It was not, how- 
ever, taken possession of for some 
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years after, and only constituted a 
territory in 1805. In 1837 it was 
admitted as a State into the Union. 
After much vehement controversy, 
the capital has quite recently been 
fixed at Lansing, an uninhabited 
spot in the centre of the country, 
approached only by a_ miserable 
corduroy road. The rival claims 
of the principal towns already exist- 
ing in the State were so difficult to 
satisfy, that the most ineligible site 
in the province was chosen, it being 
deemed more desirable that the entire 
State should suffer from its inconve- 
nient position, rather than that its 
general prosperity should be advanced 
at the expense of certain particular in- 
terests. ? 

‘ The sun was setting as, rounding 
Keewenaw Point, we steamed into 
Copper Harbour,—a pretty little vil- 
lage at the head of a land-locked 
bay, where the neat white houses 
contrasted strongly with the sombre 
pine-woods that overshadowed them. 
We only remained here long enough 
to enable some miners to land, and 
then, with the rising moon, pursued 
our voyage to Eagle Rivera more 
important place, where a few lights 
were still twinkling, though it was 
past midnight. Within two miles 
of the town are the Cliff copper 
mines, said to be the most produc- 
tive of the entire region. They are 
600 feet deep, and, at the period 
of our visit, a block of solid copper, 
160 tons weight, was being cut 
through in the mine with the cold 
chisel, at an expense of nine dollars 
a foot. The enormous size of the 
mass renders a far heavier expendi- 
ture necessary than when the copper 
is found in smaller quantities. It is 
conveyed to market at a cost of 
about two and a half cents a pound, 
and its value there is thirty-five 
cents. But it is hardly fair, upon a 
public not directly interested in these 
mines, to expatiate more fully upon 
their relative merits, though among 
our numerous “ prospecting” pas- 
sengers little else was talked of but 
shares, copper, dollars, and cents. 
One little colonel in particular was 
always full of minute statistical infor- 
mation, which he used to deliver 
himself of with great volubility at 
all times, and was positively eloquent 
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if he found anything to whittle. I 
never saw the art of whittling carried 
to a higher pitch of perfection than 
by him at Ontonagon, the next port 
at which we touched. We were to 
embark lumber here for Fond du Lac, 
and I was sitting talking to my 
whittling friend, when we made fast 
to the pier opposite a stack of timber. 
He proposed going ashore, with a 
view of “liquoring up” at the bar 
of the Ho-tel; but no sooner had we 
crossed the landing-plank than he 
drew from his pocket an enormous 
clasp-knife, with the aspect of which 
I was already familiar, and making 
straight for the lumber, sat himself 
astride upon a projecting beam, and, 
with the greatest gravity and earnest- 
ness, sliced off a large splinter, from 
which he immediately commenced 
paring long thin shavings. He at 
once became so absorbed in his occu- 
pation as to relinquish his intention of 
“taking a drink ;” and I was afraid 
that he had got such an interesting 
whittle that it would stop further 
conversation. However, by way of 
experiment, I remarked, “This Minne- 
sota Mining Company is a losing con- 
cern, I fancy ?” 

“No, siree! and any gentleman 
that told you so lied, and he knew 
it. Why, I’m in it, and I guess I’m 
used to sleep with one eye skinned. 
It ain’t above fifteen mile from here ; 
you'd better stop over this boat 
and satisfy yourself. We've a ca- 
pital of a million and a half of dol- 
lars; original shares twenty-two dol- 
lars; they’re at one hundred and 
eighty now. There was 800 tons 
of copper exported last year; there 
will be 1200 exported next. We 
bought three square miles of land 
down here from Government at two 
dollars and a half the acre, and sell 
it in lots 200 feet by 25 at two hundred 
dollars a-lot now, and cheap at that ; 
and if you’ve a mind to buy a couple 
of lots and prospect a bit, say half-a- 
dozen shares, there’s nobody knows 
better than myself how to help a 
stranger,” &c. &c.; and so on, with- 
out drawing breath or making a stop 
until he had reduced the splinter to 
the size of a toothpick, when his sta- 
tistics, his breath, and his wood hay- 
ing all come to an end: together, he 
turned sharp round and made another 
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lounge at a plank. There are a great 
many different ways of whittling; 
some, like my friend the colonel, cut 
slashingly away from them, others 
cut carefully up towards them; a few 
cut slices across, cucumber fashion. 
I know a man who devotes himself 
principally to notches; but this is 
very rare, if not altogether excep- 
tional. ‘The timber, by the way, 
which the colonel was so recklessly 
destroying with his clasp-knife, was 
destined for Fond du Lac, and be- 
longed to him. His skinned eye had 
enabled him to perceive the advisa- 
bility of sending a supply of planks to 
a town in the earliest stage of its for- 
mation, and where no mills had yet 
been erected. Meantime, having con- 
gratulated him upon the prospect of 
a good spec, my friend and I strolled 
into the town, whither the greater 
part of the passengers had already 
repaired, and were now to be found 
congregated round the bar of the 
hotel,—a most capacious structure, not 
quite completed, but it looked worthy 
of a great nation, as it towered above 
the log shanties which surrounded it. 
It was certainly more comfortable, and- 
upon a grander scale, than the Adelphi 
at Liverpool. Ontonagon contains 
about a thousand inhabitants; it is a 
rapidly increasing place, situated upon 
a river navigable for a short distance 
into the interior. A good plank-road 
leads to the mines. We contented 
ourselves with exploring the place. 
It was a perfect specimen of a back- 
wood town in an embryo state. 
Stumps still stood in the principal 
streets, and the old forest still seemed 
to dispute the soil with the settlers, 
There had been no time to cut down 
trees or underwood which did not 
positively impede communication. 
Occasionally a living tree formed the 
upright at the corner of a house, while 
its companions had been felled and 
piled upon one another for the walls. 
Sometimes a house was built upon 
half-a-dozen stumps five or six feet 
above the ground. The object of the 
builder seemed not to be permanency, 
but shelter at any price; and to obtain 
it, he availed himself of every natural 
assistance. Then, almost before he 
had a roof over his head, he entered 
upon a miscellaneous business. There 
are Yankee notions of every descrip- 
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tion in the front window, and a bowl- 
ing alley at the back. He carries on 
his profession as a lawyer in his bed- 
room, sells cutlery and dry goods 
across his counter, and occupies his 
leisure moments with medicine. There 
is a bar connected with the alley, 
where he dispenses slings, juleps, and 
eobblers, behind which there are stores 
of all sorts,—pork, flour, tobacco, &c. 
Upon the other side of the street he 
is erecting a solid mansion with the 
proceeds of his present lucrative busi- 
ness, and, having landed only two 
months ago from the “Sam Ward” 
without a “ darned cent” in his pocket, 
is already deeply involved in mining 
transactions, and expects to make 
and lose five fortunes in the course of 
as many years, when his present loca- 
tion will have become too crowded, 
and he'll “clar out,” to go through a 
similar experience elsewhere. Such 
is the mode of life of many of these 
pioneers of civilisation, the secret of 
whose success consists in buying pro- 
perty upon the outskirts of the in- 
habited world, when it is to be had 
for a mere trifle, preparing themselves 
betimes for the inevitable influx of 
emigrants, to whom they sell the ne- 
cessaries of life at enormous profits, 
and whose wants are supplied at al- 
most fabulous prices, until they be- 
come so numerous that the multiplicity 
of speculators reduces the cost of liv- 
ing to its proper amount, and drives 
the original settlers farther west. Thus 
they learn to live on the exigencies of 
others. When Government is glad 
to sell land cheap, they buy it; when 
new-comers are glad to buy it dear, 
they sell it. ‘They are a race remorse- 
less in their bargains, generous in 
their hospitality, always “ doing,” 
never “to be done,’—who consider 
that their foresight in choosing loca- 
tions, and the hardships they undergo 
in appropriating them, entitle them to 
impose upon a less enterprising class 
their own terms, to which the latter 
are compelled to submit; and if, in 
the course of such traffic, their moral 
perceptions, perhaps never very keen, 
become somewhat blunted, civilisation 
at least owes these hardy explorers 
no inconsiderable debt of gratitude 
for the important services they render 
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in preparing the way for its benign in- 
fluence. 

We received a large addition to our 
forces at Ontonagon; and, consider- 
ing how long we have been on board, 
and the number of passengers there 
were, I am hardly-to be excused for 
not having before this given the reader 
some account of our mode of life on 
board the “Sam.” I am afraid it 
was a dissipated, careless sort of ex- 
istence—one to which the words of 
the old French song might very fairly 
be applied, “ Le vin, le jeu, les belles, 
voila nos seuls plaisirs.” As for the 
first, it was in the captain’s cabin. He 
was the most hospitable and jovial of 
inland navigators; and as a mark of 
particular favour, we occupied the 
state room (as it is called) adjoining 
his. They both opened on a sort of 
balcony, and here at all hours was col- 
lected a noisy group, taking what they 
called “ nips,” smoking mahogany-tint- 
ed meerschaums or fragrant-havannahs, 
with a standard rule that each mem- 
ber of the party should furnish a story, 
a song, or a bottle of wine. The 
merit of these stories consisted not so 
much in their point as in the racy 
manner in which they were told, and 
the peculiar idioms with which they 
abounded. Fashionable men from the 
east described trotting matches, and 
how they had won bets by means of 
2.40* mares, and a little of what we 
should call sharp practice. ‘lhe cap- 
tain excited the company with narra- 
tives of races between high-pressure 
steamboats and ultimate “ bustin 
up.” Far-west men told of artful 
speculations, or wild adventure ; while 
miscellaneous contributors recounted 
“cute” proceedings of various sorts, 
as escapes from creditors, clever im- 
positions, practical jokes, &c.— each 
receiving a meed of praise proportion- 
ate to the utter absence of principle 
which his story displayed. The 
songs were generally of a sentimental 
character, containing insipid allu- 
sions to Columbia; and I was sur- 
prised at the want of humour which 
all these poetical effusions mani- 
fested. 

As for le jeu, it was pretty well 
sustained all through the day; and 
incomprehensible games, with unre- 





* Mares capable of performing a mile in two minutes and forty seconds, 
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collectable names, were the means of 
causing considerable sums to change 
hands. Last, but not least, les belles 
were very well represented; but it 
required some little time to become 
acquainted with them, as they occu- 
pied the upper table at every meal, 
upon the sanctity of which we unpri- 
vileged bachelors were not allowed to 
intrude. There is probably no country 
where matrimony is invested with 
higher privileges than in America, and 
I would recommend any one contem- 
plating a long tour in the States, by 
no means to undertake it unprovided 
with a better half; or, in default 
of that, at least accompanied by his 
mother. 

But the most propitious time for 
ingratiating oneself with our fair pas- 
sengers was at the evening dance, the 
band being composed of niggers, who 
officiated during the day as barbers. 
There was one lovely girl, with a no- 
ble, thoughtful brow, black hair and 
eyes, perfect features, and a most irre- 
sistible smile, with that clear, trans- 
parent complexion, which is never to 
be met with out of America, to whom 
I had from the first ardently desired 
an opportunity of being introduced ; 
and I shall never forget the thrill of 
pleasure which I felt when, upon the 
tws guitars and a fiddle ranging them- 
selves along the bottom of the saloon, 
and striking up a lively tune, this fair 
creature, near whom I happened to be 
standing, artlessly remarked, “ that. she 
had a mind to take the knots ont of 
her legs ;’—a piece of information on 
her part, which I interpreted to mean 
that I was at liberty to offer my ser- 
vices to assist her in this proceeding, 
and I accordingly solicited the honour 
of being her partner. Alas! I little 
knew what I had undertaken, or how 
completely I had over-estimated my 
own saltatory powers. Our vis-a-vis 
were a very tall, thin, flat lady, with 
a figure like a plank, and a short 
wizened old man, who reached to her 
elbow, with grey bushy eyebrows, 
which almost concealed his small 
piercing eyes, and a huge grizzly 
beard, so thick and matted, that when 
he compressed his lips, in the energy 
of the dance, it was impossible to tell 
within a quarter of an inch where his 
mouth was. During the moments of 
rest, however, he twitched it with a 


short jerking motion, as if he was 
knitting with his jaws. He was 
buttoned up-to the chin in a straight 
military -looking coat, but he had 
short baggy trousers, dirty stockings, 
and his large splay feet were thrust 
into a pair of very old pumps. The 
band played nigger melodies, and ac- 
companied themselves vocally. The 
dance was a sort of cotillon; but we 
were entirely dependent for our figures 
upon the caprice of the band-leader, 
who periodically shouted his orders. 
My partner and the little old man 
opposite commenced operations. With 
clenched teeth and contracted brow 
did he give himself up to the pleasures 
of the dance. Now he plunged vio- 
lently forward, then retreated with 
a sort of jig step, then seized my 
partner by the waist, and whirling 


her rapidly into the middle, danced - 


round her demoniacally, then pirouet- 
ted first on one leg, then on the other, 
then jumped into the air with both, 
then retired breathless to scowl at 
me and work his jaws defiantly. As 
my turn came I now made a dash at 
his partner, and attempted a series of 
similar gymnastic exercises, in a 
solemn and violent way, conscious all 
the while of the glance of profound 
contempt with which my fair com- 
panion eyed my performances, as I 
energetically hopped round her tall 
vis-a-vis, whom I might have imagined 
a Maypole. But not until the dance 
became more complicated, and the or- 
ders followed each other with rapidity, 
and distracted my attention, did I feel 
the full effect of my rashness. The 
band sang, “ Heigh Nelly, Ho Nelly, 
listen lub to me ;” and then the leader 
shouted, “Gents to the right!” and 
away we all shot in the required direc- 
tion. Then came, “I sing for you—I 
play for you a dulcem melody.” ‘‘Bal- 
ance in line!” There was a puzzle. 
I got into everybody’s line but my 
own ; and my partner, with her sweet 
smile, said that “I had come near 
riling her ;” so that I was much re- 
lieved when the last order came ‘of 
“promenayde all to your seats ;” and 
in a state of extreme exhaustion we 
threw ourselves on a couch, satisfied 
that the great end had been gained, 
and that no knot could have been 
obstinate cnungh to resist such violent 
treatment. 
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The village of La Pointe was the 
first place we touched at in the State 
of Wisconsin. It is prettily situated 
upon one of the Apostles’ Islands, a 
wooded group, which are an attractive 
feature in the scenery. It is one of 
the oldest trading stations on Lake 
Superior, and the first missions were 
established here by the Jesuits more 
than two hundred years ago. But 
we found more to interest us in La 
Pointe than the mere associations 
connected with it. Upon landing, we 
were surrounded by a crowd of In- 
dians. in all the pomp of savage 
finery—a very different race from our 
companions upon the Severn. They 
were Chippeways, who had assembled 
here to receive the payments which 
are annually made to them by the 
United States Government, and were 
about to set off upon a warlike expe- 
dition -against the Sioux. It was 
therefore a most favourable opportu- 
nity for seeing them, and it was evi- 
dent, from the interest we excited, 
that some of their number were not 
in the habit of coming in contact with 
whites. They were a motley pictur- 
esque throng; the blue blankets and 
red leggings of the squaws contrasted 
well, while their small delicate feet 
were encased in embroidered mocas- 
sins. The men had red paint on 
their faces and feathers in their hair, 
while their tomahawks and scalping- 
knives transported us in imagination 
to more stirring scenes, and half 
tempted us to give up our plan of pro- 
ceeding, and follow these warriors on 
their war-path. There were some 
splendid men among them—tall, well- 
made fellows, with a quiet cat-like 
walk, and imperturbable countenan- 
ces. We asked some of them to show 
us their weapons, which they did with 
great nonchalance, puffing kinnick- 
kinnick in our faces out of thick 
pipes made of red clay, or sometimes 
formed in the head of a tomahawk, of 
which the handle served as a pipe- 
stem. They could not speak Eng- 
lish, but showed some interest in us; 
and some of the chiefs came on board 
to look at the dancing, and manifested 
their contempt for it in grunts, or 
what Cooper would have called “ex- 
pressive Ughs,” which, considering 
the nature of the performance, was 
perhaps not altogether to be wondered 
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at. They certainly formed a singular 
addition to a scene which in itself 
was extremely novel. 

It was blowing half a gale of wind, 
when I was aroused early on the fol- 
lowing morning by an unusual scuf- 
fling on deck, and found that we had 
arrived at Fond du Lac, and were 
crossing the bar of the river St. Louis, 
which enters Lake Superior at its 
most western extremity. The scene 
was wild and exciting; the violence 
and direction of the wind, and the 
intricacy of the navigation, rendered 
the work one of considerable danger 
and difficulty, and the captain had at 
first determined to remain outside 
until the gale moderated. However, 
time is valuable to the Yankee, and as 
the “ Sam ” was bound upon a voyage 
round the Lake, and expected back 
at the Sault on an early day, our 
skipper determined to risk it; and I 
was not sorry to arrive at the end of 
our voyage under more exciting cir- 
cumstances than had attended it 
hitherto. The scenery, too, was bolder. 
On the right was a deep bay, backed 
by a high wooded range. A narrow 
sandy promontory, some miles long, 
separated the St. Louis from Lake 
Superior. Near its point were pitched 
a number of Indian wigwams, with 
upturned canoes arranged before them. 
Upon the left the land was low, and 
covered with a dense forest. Oppo- 
site to us, and upon the further shore 
of a broad lagune formed by the St. 
Louis, stood the city of Superior, 
perfectly invisible, however, from 
the point at which we crossed the 
bar. We just touched the ground 
once, then swung round in the deep- 
er waters of the St. Louis, and an- 
chored in front of the Indian village, 
as it was too shallow to admit of 
a nearer approach to the opposite 
shore. 

Our arrival caused the greatest ex- 
citement everywhere. §Blanketed 
figures emerged out of the smoky 
wigwams and stood motionless on the 
shore, with their arms folded like 
Roman senators, betraying as much 
animation as Indians ordinarily do. 
Innumerable curs testified their asto- 
nishment by shrill yelps. Two or 
three crazy-looking boats put off (as 
we were informed) from the city; but 
we had not yet been able to discover 
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any signs of a city beyond a single 
wooden shed. Meanwhile, at least 
half the passengers, ourselves among 
the number, had determined to land 
here, and there was an immense 
deal of preparation in consequence ; 
though, from the absence of anything 
like a town, doubts seemed to have 
arisen as to where we were to go 
when we landed. However, nobody 
had courage to give these doubts any 
distinct expression, but contented 
themselves with piling their luggage 
upon the sandy shore, and sitting 
upon it, waiting for the solution of 
the problem with a resigned air, which 
may have been because they had often 
undergone similar experiences before, 
and were in the habit of being left 
with their little all on desolate and 
remote shores,—or because, having 
arrived at said desolate and remote 
shores with their little all in search 
of fortune, they had only got them- 
selves to thank for their present pre- 
dicament, and were too wise to quar- 
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rel with fate when they most needed 
to conciliate it. However this may 
have been, my friend and I voted it 
an unprofitable way of spending our 
time, and placing our luggage under 
the care of a good-natured German, 
who was too profoundly absorbed in 
his meerschaum to care whether. Su- 
perior existed or no, we strolled off 
with our sketch-books to a wigwam, 
where we soon established ourselves 
upon terms of the most friendly inti- 
macy with the inmates — exchanged 
a pipe of Turkish tobacco with the 
father of the family for one of kinnick- 
kinnick — won the affections of the 
mamma by caressing her baby, which 
was strapped to a board, and very 
dirty—delighted the young ladies by 
presenting them with portraits of 
themselves — got with some difficulty 
upon speaking terms with the dog, 
and ultimately stretched ourselves by 
the fire, and chronicled in our note- 
books our first day’s experiences in 
Minnesota territory. 





SPANISH INTOLERANCE AND INSOLVENCY. 


Madrid, 13th May 1855. 

Dear Exsony.—In this my May 
letter from Madrid, I propose to en- 
lighten you on certain political topics 
of present interest to some in England. 
Start not, oh Ebony, nor suffer your 

lacid brow to wrinkle into a frown. 

shall not be long-winded, but laconic 
exceedingly. Far is it from my thoughts 
to introduce you into the Spanish po- 
litical labyrinth, whose tortuosities 
are endless, and its paths neither 
clean nor pleasant. I perfectly under- 
stand that at this time it would take 
nothing less than a revolution to make 
you shift your gaze, even for a mo- 
ment, from eastern to western Europe. 
There nevertheless are two subjects on 
which I have a few words to say, be- 
cause they concern Englishmen and 
English interests, and also because the 
London press, absorbed in Crimean 
contemplations, has been very concise 
in its exposition of them—charier still 
of comment. I refer to the questions 
here designated as the religious ques- 
tion and the coupon question. With 
respect to both, much blame and odium 
have been cast upon the Spanish go- 


vernment, a part of which should be 
laid at the door of the Spanish nation. 
The government has been weak rather 
than unwilling ; and its weakness pro- 
ceeded from a combination of circum- 
stances which, it must in justice be 
admitted, there was scarcely a possi- 
bility of its surmounting. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to re- 
mind you that the second clause of the 
project of Constitution presented to 
the Constituent Cortes by its commit- 
tee on the 13th January last, declared 
that “the nation undertook to main- 
tain and protect the worship and min- 
isters of the Catholic religion, which 
Spaniards profess, but that no Span- 
iard or foreigner could. be prosecuted 
civilly for his creed and opinions, so 
long as he did not manifest them by 
public acts contrary to religion.” This 
clause, although more liberal than the 
corresponding one in any previous 
Spanish constitution, did no more than 
place the constitution of 1855 in har- 
mony with the penal code. ft never- 
theless was taken as a pretext and 
signal for a storm of intolerant fury. 
Whilst a strong minority of the Cham- 
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ber, whose desire for religious liberty 
—in whose absence they justly con- 
sider that no liberty can be real or 
long endure—does them honour, pro- 
posed amendments which, if passed, 
would have secured every immunity to 
dissenters from Rome, the opposition 
took the clause as a motive for fierce 
attacks upon the government, and for 
inflammatory speeches calculated to 
rouse the passions of the more ignor- 
ant and bigoted classes of their 
countrymen. Out of doors, agitation 
was active. The priests were up in 
arms, and working in every quarter ; 
bishops sent furious addresses to the 
Chamber; laymen, whose station and 
education ought to have preserved 
them from such fanaticism, wrote and 
declaimed the rankest intolerance. The 
clergy got up petitions against the 
clause, to obtain signatures to which, 
every device was employed, and, insti- 
gated by them, the women of Spain 
were especially and mischievously 
busy. In Madrid a number of ladies 
of high rank prepared a petition, to 
which they had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the signatures of their numerous 
dependents and tradeswomen. Their 
activity, it is said, was somewhat 
checked in a manner at once curious 
and highly characteristic of les meurs 
Espagnoles. Notwithstanding their 
pious zeal—which the uncharitable 
may be disposed to term bigotry and 
intolerance—the lives of some of them 
had not always been distinguished for 
that virtue most highly prized in wo- 
man. It is saying no more than is 
known to all Madrid to add, that with 
some of them the chronique scandaleuse 
had dealt frequently, severely, and 
justly. Certain malicious scribes, op- 
posed to intolerance, threw out men- 
acing hints of an intention to bring out 
a series of biographies. This damped 
their ardour. ‘The petition subse- 
quently appeared in a newspaper, but 
without signatures, and it was then too 
late to present it to the Cortes. The 
priests continued their efforts and ma- 
chinations. The blessings of religious 
unity were vaunted, and absurd tales 
were told and believed of the horrors 
springing from its want in less fortu- 
nate countries than Spain. In short, 
the whole land was in a ferment, and 
even those persons who previously had 
cherished the belief that the spirit of 
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tolerance, which, in the greater part of 
Kurope, is one of the happiest charac- 
teristics of our century, had made 
much progress on this side of the Py- 
renees, were compelled to admit that 
the time had not yet arrived when re- 
ligious liberty could be planted in 
Spain without imminent danger of a 
struggle too terrible to risk. The Car- 
lists, seeing their opportunity, were 
actively at work both within and with- 
out the country, and found powerful 
and zealous auxiliaries amongst the 
clergy. Owing to the abridgment of 
time of service, granted as a boon and 
reward to the soldiers after the revo- 
lution, the army was weaker than it 
had been for many years; the palace 
itself intrigued against the religious 
clause; and the government, seeing the 
danger, was compelled to oppose the 
amendments of many of its own friends 
and supporters, but had, at the same 
time, sufficient resolution and power 
to maintain the clause as proposed by 
the committee, and even to sanction 
the omission of the word “ civilly,” 
which was considered to leave the door 
open to ecclesiastical persecution. 
Thus the article was voted, and then 
the Chamber was compelled to pass a 
law, forbidding addresses and petitions 
on the subject of any basis of the con- 
stitution which had been approved by 
the Cortes. This was absolutely ne- 
cessary, in order to check the excite- 
ment the priests actively stimulated 
throughout the whole of Spain. 

A few days after the project of 
constitution had been laid before the 
Cortes, and consequently before any 
part of it was law—which indeed no 
part of it will be until the whole is 
promulgated—the British minister at 
Madrid applied in writing to the 
Spanish minister of foreign affairs, to 
define the exact position in which 
English Protestants in Spain would 
stand under the 2d clause or basis. 
This note having remained for some 
time unanswered, a second was sent 
in, and subsequently a third, repeat- 
ing the request. The reply at last 
elicited was to the effect that the 
duty of the Government was to 
enforce the laws, but not to inter- 
pret them—that being the province 
of the tribunals. This reply Lord 
Howden did not consider satisfactory. 
He maintained that the 2d clause 
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was a mere mockery, since the 
Government refused to interpret it, 
and that the Progresista ministry 
wished to enjoy, as the saying goes, 
the pleasure of vice and the credit 
of virtue—or, in other words, to 
appear to do something very liberal, 
when in fact things were as before. 
Here, however, allowance has to be 
made for the great difficulties under 
which Espartero and his colleagues 
laboured in this religious question. 
It had been converted by their 
enemies into a powerful offensive 
engine, and common prudence for- 
bade their making a manifestation 
that would have afforded fresh op- 
portunity of attack. A stronger 
Government might, had it thought 
proper, boldly have spoken out, and 
given Lord Howden its opinion with 
respect to the privileges of Pro- 
testants undér the 2d clause. But, 
as they were not obliged to do so, 
the present ministers declined risking 
fresh occasion for strife, and met all 
Lord Howden’s notes with refusals 
to interpret the laws, or with refe- 
rences to the penal code. 

In one of those notes, and conjointly 
with persisting demands for a defini- 
tion of the position of Protestants, a 
fresh matter was introduced. Upon 
the strength of a letter from Seville, 
the name of whose writer has not 
transpired, the British minister at 
Madrid complained of an outrage 
upon an. English clergyman, then 
resident in the former city. Whilst 
the Rev. Arthur Frith was reading 
service on Sunday, in a back room of 
his lodgings, to nine of his Protestant 
countrymen, a policeman, it was 
alleged, had intruded into the apart- 
ment, interrupted the worship, and 
compelled those persons present who 
did not live in the house to depart to 
their respective homes. Such was 
the statement made in the letter, 
and repeated in the diplomatic note, 
to which Senor Luzuriaga replied, 
that the Government had no informa- 
tion on the subject. On the strength 
of Lord Howden’s representations, 
however, an inquiry was immediate- 
ly addressed to the governor of 
Seville, accompanied by a_ severe 
reprimand for the interference im- 
puted to the civil authorities. In 
reply came an assurance that, after 
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the most searching investigation, the 
governor had convinced himself that 
no interference of the kind had taken 
place —that Mr. Frith was in very 
good odour in Seville, and sent his 
Roman Catholic servant regularly 
to mass,—and that no policeman or 
civil authority had in any way 
meddled with his unobtrusive Sab- 
bath practices. Soon after this answer, 
there came a letter to the British 
legation from the cause of quarrel, 
the innocent origin of discord, the 
Rey. Mr. Frith himself; with whom, 
or with the British vice-consul at 
Seville, Lord Howden, as the sequel 
proved, would have done wisely to 
put himself in communication in the 
first instance, instead of assailing the 
Government on the strength of a 
letter from a less authorised corre- 
spondent. 

The true version of what has been 
called the “ outrage at Seville” is the 
following :—Mr. Frith occupied apart- 
ments in the Alcazar, the royal resi- 
dence in the capital of Andalusia. 
Part of this palace is now inhabited 
by private persons— pensioners, if I 
am rightly informed—and it was 
from one of them that Mr. Frith 
rented his lodgings, whither, _ upon 
Sundays, repaired a few English and 
American Protestants (never amount- 
ing to twenty) to attend divine ser- 
vice. It appears that this practice 
became known to certain priests and 
other bigoted Romanists, and gave 
them great umbrage. A young girl, 
proceeding to the clergyman’s resi- 
dence, prayer-book in hand, was 
questioned. Persons were heard to 
say, that the service at Mr. Frith’s 
should not continue; and at last an 
application was made to the civil 
authorities to put a stop to it. The 
civil authorities sent one of the police 
—not to Mr. Frith, who never receiv- 
ed any such visit, nor was in any way 
molested, but to-his landlady, to in- 
quire concerning him and his proceed- 
ings. The information obtained was 
completely satisfactory in all respects, 
and the authorities positively refused 
to interfere with him. Foiled in this 
attempt, the zealots tried another plan. 
They set upon his landlady and terri- 
fied her, as the priests of Rome know 
how to terrify weak women. They 
also sent a messenger to Mr. Frith, 
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who happened then to be ill in bed, 
and consequently could not receive 
the emissary, who did not return. It 
is impossible to say, although not dif- 
ficult to conjecture, what passed be- 
tween the mistress of the house and 
the priests; the upshot of the latter’s 
manceuvres and intimidation was, that 
the poor woman went to Mr. Frith, and 
requested him to give up assembling 
his little congregation, or to quit her 
apartments. Independently of work- 
ing upon her conscientious scruples and 
religious fears, the ecclesiastical author- 
rities are said to have threatened to 
get her ejected from her residence. 
Mr. Frith immediately set himself -to 
seek other lodgings, but it was fair- 
time in Seville, the place was very 
full, and he still had to remain for a 


while in the same house, during which’ 


period, to avoid annoyance and risk to 
his landlady, he discontinued his Sun- 
day meetings. Our vice-consul then 
lent him his residence, and service was 
resumed. 

I cannot think that any impartial 
and really enlightened person, what- 
ever his creed, will feel otherwise than 
disgusted and indignant at this in- 
stance of gross intolerance in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, in a 
civilised country, boasting of free insti- 
tutions and a liberal government. 
one sense, it may be termed an indi- 
rect persecution of Protestants, since 
the tendency of the proceedings of the 
Seville clergy was to annoy, in the 
person of their minister, the English 
and Americans of that religion resi- 
dent in their city, by compelling him 
either to change his abode, or to dis- 
continue doing his duty. But with 
all this, neither the Spanish govern- 
ment, nor the authorities of Seville, 
had anything to do, nor is it easy to 
see what they could have done to pre- 
vent the disgraceful proceedings, which 
was underhand and of a private nature. 
They could not hinder the priests from 
working upon the superstition of the 
woman, who, for her part, had the same 
right to request her lodger to leave, as 
he had to quit her house if anything 
there displeased him. 

Before the correct version of the 


affair reached Madrid, Senor Santa - 


Cruz, Minister of the Interior, being 
questioned in the Chamber, respecting 
the alleged outrage, replied, that in 
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consequence of a complaint from the 
British minister, to the effect that a 
Protestant clergyman and_ several 
Protestants had been molested by the 
civil authorities whilst privately per- 
forming their devotions, the govern- 
ment had made inquiries of the gover- 
nor of Seville, who in a despatch re- 
ceived the previous evening, positively 
denied the fact, and said that he 
had caused every inquiry to be made 
by the police commissaries, who re- 
ported to him that nobody had mo- 
lested the clergyman or his family, 
nor had Mr. Frith given the slightest 
motive for annoying him in any way. 
Now, even if this statement had been 
incorrect, Sefior Santa Cruz was not 
to blame, since he did but repeat to 
the Chamber the communication he 
had just received from the civil gover- 
nor of Seville—a statement which 
eventually proved to be perfectly in 
accordance with fact. Nevertheless, 
the day after the minister had made 
his statement to the Cortes, Lord 
Howden took a very unfortunate step, 
one for which there is said to be no 
precedent in diplomatic annals. He 
made a personal attack through the 
press, upon a member of the govern- 
ment to which he was accredited. On 
the 30th of March he addressed, to 
the Clamor Publico Madrid news- 
paper, a letter sufficiently remarkable 
to induce me to send you a literal 
translation of it. It runs thus :— 

“The Sefior Minister of the Interior 
having thought proper to declare in 
the Cortes, with excessive precipita- 
tion, and without having put himself 
in communication with me, that no 
English subject has been molested in 
any way at Seville in the exercise of 
his religion, the only resource left to 
me is to appeal to those means of 
publicity that fortunately still exist 
to rectify assertions that are not in 
accordance with the facts. I there- 
fore request you to have the goodness 
to publish in your respectable periodi- 
cal the present manifestation, by which 
I declare in my turn that what the 
Seftor Minister of the Interior said 
upon this affair is entirely inexact. 
It is not my intention to say that 
that gentleman has deliberately made 
a suggestio falsi but a suppressio vert, 
which it is impossible for me to let 
pass. * 
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“Tt is very true that the civil 
authority of Seville refused to inter- 
fere in the matter, as it was asked to 
do by one of the priests of that learned 
chapter; but it is also true that the 
ecclesiastical authorities, or persons 
representing themselves as such, in- 
timated to the English clergyman 
in question that he should suspend 
the private meetings (which never 
reached twenty persons) that he 
held on Sundays in his house; that 
the same ecclesiastical authorities, or 
persons representing themselves as 
such, intimated to the mistress of the 
house in which the said clergyman 
lived, that if she continued to permit 
those meetings she should be turned 
out of the house (which I presume to 
be church property); and that, in con- 
sequence of this double intimidation, 
which may unhesitatingly be called 

ersecution in the age in which we 
ive, the English clergyman suspended 
his meetings, and sought another 
lodging, to free himself, and also to 
free his patrona, from being molested 
on that account. I leave it to the 
consideration of the Seftor Minister of 
the Interior to decide whether the 
word molest be well applied in this 


case. I remain, &c., &c., &c., 
H. B. M.’s Envoy, 
(Signed) GENERAL Caraboc, 


Lorp Howpen.” 

“HH. B. M. Legation, 

Madrid, March 30, 1855.” 

It is impossible to deny that the 
first part of this letter is replete with 
offence to the minister to whom it 
refers, and to the government to which 
he belongs. Besides the main point 
of the paragraph, where Sefior Santa 
Cruz is charged with deliberately 
suppressing the truth, he is further 
taxed with “excessive precipitation,” 
and with the grave offence of not 

utting himself in communication with 

ord Howden before answering a 
question put to him in the Chamber. 
Then comes an insinuation which had 
really been better omitted. Lord 
Howden appeals to those means of 
publicity that “ fortunately still exist.” 
Is not this a pretty distinct intimation 
that, in his opinion, the government 
is capable of putting a period to that 
existence; in other words,-of flying 
in the face of the liberal policy it pro- 
fesses, and of striking a deadly blow 
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at the liberty it has sworn to main- 
tain? If it does not mean this, what 
does it mean? Lord Howden is too 
experienced a diplomatist, too able a 
writer, to use words to which he does 
not attach a distinct signification. 
But I may safely leave to your judg- 
ment, and to those of your readers, 
the most extraordinary letter that 
ever issued from an embassy to the 
address of a newspaper. 

It is to be observed that when Senior 
Santa Cruz made, in the Cortes, the 
declaration that Lord Howden replied 
to in the above letter, he stated that 
he did so on the authority of the gov- 
ernor of Seville, the only authority to 
which he could apply upon the sub- 
ject, and the same whom Lord How- 
den, in the first instance, taxed with 
interfering with the Rev. Mr. Frith 
and his congregation. When charged 
with want of veracity, the minister's 
defence was not difficult to make. On 
the 2d of April he rose in his place and 
spoke as follows :—“The Cortes will 
remember,” he said, “that, in the 
session of the 29th of March, replying 
to a question put to me by Sefior Ruiz 
Pons, I spoke as follows—(Here he 
read what he had said on the 29th) : 
This is the revelation of a minister of 
the Crown before the Constituent 
Cortes. My words have been doubted, 
and the Minister can reply only to the 
Cortes. And the answer he gives is 
to request the President to desire a 
secretary to read the communications 
from the governor of Seville and the 
data that accompany them.” The 
documents in question were read, and 
there the matter ended, as far as the 
Cortes were concerned. Sefior Santa 
Cruz ‘had repelled, completely and 
with dignity, the charge brought 
against him of suppression of the 
truth. The affair now fell into the 
domain of diplomacy. 

I need hardly say that the Spanish 
ministers felt greatly shocked and 
offended at Lord Howden’s communi- 
cation to the Clamor Publico. They 
likewise regretted extremely that he 
should have taken such a step, for 
previously they had had no reason to 
entertain towards him other feelings 
than those of friendship and cordial- 
ity; and moreover the Progresista 
party in Spain has always been dis- 
tinguished by its good-will towards 
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England, in whose prosperity and true 
freedom it recognises a model and a 
stimulus for its own struggles towards 
liberty. Espartero’s residence in Eng- 
land, where he formed friendships and 
learned to admire our institutions even 
more than he before had done, may 
almost, now that he is at the head of 
the government, be looked upon as an 
additional link of amity between the 
two countries; and I am persuaded 
that it pained him to be compelled to 
take notice of Lord Howden’s letter. 
This, however, could not be avoided. 
The course adopted by the council of 
ministers was to send the whole of the 
British envoy’s notes relating to the 
religious question and the Seville dif- 
ficulty, and the replies to them, as well 
as the letter to the Clamor, to Lord 
Clarendon. At the same time, with- 
out positively demanding our minis- 
ter’s recall, they appealed to Her 
Britannic Majesty’s government whe- 
ther, after what had passed, it was 
desirable, or likely to be conducive to 
a good understanding between the two 
countries, that he should retain his 
post at Madrid. On the other hand, 
Lord Howden is known to have de- 
clared that, if his government does not 
completely approve his conduct, if the 
slightest shade of censure be suffered 
to fall upon him, he will resign a post 
of which, it is generally believed, he 
is now as weary as he ever was de- 
sirous to obtain it. Up to this date 
our information is very imperfect as 
regards the probable course the affair 
will take. In fact, we know little or 
nothing on that head, except that 
there are differences of opinion in the 
English cabinet as to the view that 
should be taken of the conduct of Lord 
Howden and the Spanish government. 
The usual monthly courier from the 
Foreign Office, who should have been 
here on the 20th April, has not yet 
arrived, and government, public, and 
Lord Howden himself, are all in a 
state of doubt and uncertainty. 

Such is the deplorable affair that 
has troubled the good harmony pre- 
viously existing between the repre- 
sentative of England and the minis- 
try of Spain. By everybody here it 
is much deplored, for Lord Howden 
has many friends and well-wishers in 
Madrid, some of long standing, others 
won, since his residence here, by his 
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many excellent qualities, by his cour- 
tesy, his cordial hospitality, his sym- 
pathy with Spain and liking for many 
of her usages, also by the generosity and 
charity with which he has ever shown 
himself ready to encourage art and to 
relieve distress. It is to be observed 
also, that, to the best of my memory 
and belief, this is the very first differ- 
ence he has had with any of thie vari- 
ous governments that have succeeded 
each other since he was first appoint- 
ed to Madrid. It is particularly to 
be regretted that it should have arisen 
with a government extremely well- 
disposed towards England, and which, 
ever since the dispute, has given a proof 
of its tolerant and friendly spirit by 
spontaneously passing a law establish- 
ing cemeteries for Protestants in Spain. 
The . circumstances I have just 
sketched were certainly ill calculated 
to smooth the way to the favourable 
settlement of an affair in which Lord 
Howden has taken great interest and 
made many exertions. The claims of 
Spain’s defrauded creditors have natu- 
rally occupied much of his attention 
from the very commencement of his 
residence here. Although the British 
government declines, upon principle, 
to interfere in behalf of persons who 
have lent money to foreign powers, 
Lord Howden has done his utmost, 
non-officially, in favour of British 
holders of Spanish bonds. His labour 
was long lost. Little could be done 
with such governments as those by 
which, for some years past, Spain has 
had the misfortune to be ruled. But 
when, after the revolution of 1854, 
there came into power a party com- 
prising, by universal admission, the 
most honest men this country pos- 
sesses, there were grounds for hopes 
that the claims Bravo Murillo had 
unjustifiably set aside, and that had 
been urged in vain upon his succes- 
sors, would at last obtain recognition, 
although the poverty of the treasury 
might prevent their immediate settle- 
ment. It is therefore doubly to be 
deplored that, just as this favourable 
change had taken place, Lord How- 
den should, by irritating the govern- 
ment, have indisposed it towards any 
cause that had him for its advocate. 
The question of the coupons is too 
generally known and understood to 
need more than the briefest of exposi- 
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tions. In 1851, ten years’ interest on 
the Spanish 4 per cent and 5 per 
cent stocks remained unpaid. Bravo 
Murillo capitalised half of these 
coupons, converting them into a de- 
ferred debt, the interest on which, 
commencing at a very low rate, was 
gradually to rise to 3 per cent, and 
there to remain stationary. The 
other half of the overdue cowpons, 
amounting to ten millions sterling, 
was thrust aside, the Spanish govern- 
ment declaring that the financial posi- 
tion of the country was such as to ren- 
der it impossible to meet the claim. 
The creditors took what they could get, 
protesting against this arbitrary and 
fraudulent arrangement, and hoping 
for better days and an honester min- 
istry in Spain. Since then, repeated 
representations have been made to 
successive governments, but all in vain. 
Not only Spanish finance ministers, 
but Spanish Chambers and the Span- 
ish public, appeared to have made up 
their minds that, having paid one- 
half, they had done great things, and 
that it was indelicate to pester them 
for the other. The question was the 
only one on which all political parties 
seemed more or less to agree. Sefior 
Llorente, when he had the department 
of finance, made an advance towards 
the settlement of the question ; that 
is to say, he proposed to make a new 
loan, and to take the repudiated 
coupons as cash, at the rate of ten 
pounds for every one hundred pounds 
of paper. The offer was certainly 
wretched enough, but Llorente had no 
opportunity of persisting in it, for the 
mere announcement of his intention 
overthrew him. Since then, not the 
slightest demonstration has been made 
in the direction of justite to the 
hardly-used claimants. The arrival 
of the Progresistas at power revived 
hope, and gave fresh stimulus to exer- 
tion on the part of the advocates and 
agents of the bondholders. Lord 
Howden again took the field—which 
he never indeed entirely abandoned, 
but had remained resting on his arms, 
hopeless of obtaining anything from 
such gentry as Messrs. Sartorius and 
Domenech. The representative of 
the house of Rothschild made pressing 
applications to Espartero’s govern- 
ment, and, finally, the coupon-holders 
themselves drew up a petition to the 
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Constituent Cortes, and sent it to the 
Lord Howden to get presented. Re- 
ferred to a committee, composed of 
seven deputies, these, in their report 
to the Chamber, proposed that another 
committee should be appointed, to 
investigate the subject thoroughly. In 
the debate that ensued, the proposal 
was violently combated; and some 
strange assertions were hazarded. 
The facts of the settlements made by 
Firavo Murillo in 1851, were recalled, 
with a Spanish colouring given to 
them, and one deputy had the astound- 
ing assurance to declare that Spain 
had invariably and honourably paid 
her debts. This was too much even for 
Spanish stomachs, and another deputy 
had the candour to say that everybody 
knew that Spain had compounded 
with her foreign creditors. The 
Chamber divided, and decided, by a 
majority of 162 votes (only five 
deputies voting in the minority), that 
there was no occasion to appoint a 
committee. This. was equivalent to 
swamping the petition, and was an 
acceptance and confirmation, on the 
part of the Cortes, of the argument 
of the principal speaker in the debate, 
which aimed at proving the claim 
wholly unfounded. The government 
had been expected by many to vote 
in favour of the report, but those of 
its members who were present voted 
the contrary way, and it has since 
been said that they did so because 
they were determined not to support 
anything that was put forward by 
Lord Howden. ‘This may or may 
not be true, but there is strong reason 
to believe that it is so as regards 
Sefiores Santa Cruz and Madoz. 

The arguments advanced in the 
Cortes against any consideration of 
the petition, are the same that one 
daily hears advanced by Spaniards 
when the topic of the coupons is 
brought up. In the first place, it is 
said that, by accepting a part of 
Bravo Murillo’s arrangement, the 
parties interested accepted the whole, 
and virtually consented to the can- 
celling of one-half of the overdue in- 
terest. No notice is taken of the 
formal protest drawn up at the time 
and presented to the Spanish govern- 
ment on behalf of the coupon-holders. 
We are further told that successive 
governments have always refused to 
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do anything that resembled a recog- 
nition of the rejected fifty per cent, 
that they and their agents refused to 
put a stamp on the coupons, as they 
were requested to do, and that the 
certificates issued by the committee 
of bondholders were wholly unsanc- 
tioned by Spain, and are consequently 
valueless. ~ Another argument is then 
put forward of a different nature, but 
which is greatly insisted upon, and 
has given a pretext to many persons 
here to designate the coupon claim as 
a dirty picce of business. It is al- 
leged that the certificates have been 
bought up by a few speculators at low 
prices, ranging from one to four per 
cent, and that it is they who agitate 
the claim, in hopes of enormous profit. 
It is in vain to point out that this in 
no way justifies Spain in dishonouring 
her signature. The repudiators are 
stubborn in their dishonest view of the 
case. Whether or not their asser- 
tion be true, I have here no oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining ; but if it be a 
fact, that the whole or very nearly 
the whole of the coupons are in the 
hands of a few speculators, although 
it does not relieve Spain from her 
liability, it in great measure deprives 
the case of its public interest, and, 
whilst blaming those who do not pay, 
cur sympathy is naturally much less 
with those who are unable to recover, 
than if these were the original defraud- 
ed holders. 
“We have heard,” said a speaker 
in the debate on the 28th April, “of 
private persons, who have been com- 
pelled to compound with their cre- 
ditors, and who afterwards, having 
again attained prosperity, have said 
to these: ‘ You have no legal claim 
upon me, but I, as a man of good 
faith, desire to show myself grateful 
for the benefits I have received from 
you, and will now pay you the whole 
or something more.’” The speaker 
prodeeded to say that if, since 1851, 
the financial condition of Spain had 
improved, it would have been compre- 
hensible that she might have adopted 
a similar course. The plea of inability 
is doubtless the best that can be ad- 
vanced. The enormous floating debt 
bequeathed to the country by Sarto- 
rius and his predecessors is a terrible 
weight upon the treasury. It is a 
log round the foot of the present 
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finance minister, and to it must be 
added the very considerable reduction 
of revenue occasioned by the removal 
of the taxes of puertas and consumos 
(octror and a sort of excise duty) ob- 
tained, at the close of last year, by 
popular clamour, but which has re- 
sulted in no public benefit worth the 
naming. It is impossible to deny that 
Spain’s financial state is very bad, 
and that she is not in a position un- 
necessarily to add a single dollar to 
her expenditure. But her very neces- 
sities are an argument in favour of 
the settlement of the coupons. She 
is now in urgent want of a loan, to 
pay off a floating debt, of which great 
part has been contracted at an enor- 
mous rate of interest, and to get rid 
of other burthensome arrears. It will 
be at least the end of the year before 
any money can be received from the 
sale of the national property ; mean- 
while none is to be found, save in 
small sums, and at heavy sacrifice. 
The repudiation of the coupons has 
closed to Spain the doors of the great 
English money market. Spain and 
insolvency have become synonymous, 
and lenders close their purse-strings, 
as to a borrower in whom no con- 
fidence can be placed. ‘The same 
feeling extends in great measure to 
Paris—although that capital has suf- 
fered much less than London by Bravo 
Murillo’s dishonest measure. Now I 
fully believe that if this government 
recognised the coupons at, say, ten 
per cent,—issued bonds, that is to 
say, for one million sterling, and so 
“ whitewashed” itself at very small 
expense,—it would find money abroad 
on far more reasonable terms than it 
here is compelled to pay for triflin 

sums which do but stave off the evi 

day, and leave Spain ever tottering 
on the verge of bankruptcy. It is 
well known that Lord Howden enter- 
tains this belief, has assured the gov- 
ernment that he does so, and has 
even, in his praiseworthy zeal for the 
interests of the bondholders, offered 
to use his utmost exertions,—and, if 
necessary, to go to England himself,— 
to procure it a loan so soon as it has 
settled the coupon question. The 
chance of such settlement, I regret to 
say, now appears more remote than 
ever, and perhaps hopeless, whilst the 
present Cortes sits, ‘The cause, how- 
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ever, is not abandoned. The matter 
will be brought up again, and will 
even find advocates on the benches of 
the Chamber ; but it will surprise me 
much if a satisfactory result be ar- 
rived at. 

I will conclude this letter with a 
page from the chronicles of the Court 
of Spain, in the year 1855, which has 
the merit of being both curious and 
strictly true. You are probably aware 
that the bill brought in by Sefior 
Madoz for the sale of the remainder of 
the church lands, and other national 
property, encountered strong opposi- 
tion, caused great excitement out of 
doors, and for a time gave the govern- 
ment almost as much trouble and un- 
easiness as the religious clause itself. 
The priests beset the palace, and 
worked upon the Queen; the King 
busily intrigued on the same side; 
some persons doubted whether Isa- 
bella would sanction the law when it 
had passed the Chamber, and indeed, 
when it came to the point, she made 
many difficulties, and it was only the 
urgent representations of her ministers, 
and the fear of their resigning—in 
which case her throne would have 
been seriously imperilled—that at last 
induced her to give her signature. She 
wept much, and said that it was 
against her conscience, bite finally she 
yielded to the respectful, but firm re- 
monstrances of her advisers. The 
King was furious at.this. A charm- 
ing little palace plot had been arrang- 
ed, having extensive ramifications ; 
a number of half-pay military men 
of high rank were implicated in it, 
and various civilians; the Queen was 
to be spirited away to a seaport town, 
and a reactionary banner hoisted in 
her name. Unfortunately for the con- 
spirators, Isabella, who has not yet 
forgotten the fright she had in July 
last year, gave in and sanctioned the 
law ; the plot was discovered ; a num- 
ber of arrests were made ; Pezurla, the 
late crackbrained governor of Cuba, 
and some other generals, were directed 
to take up their quarters in remote 
provinces ; and, amongst the military 
men ordered to a distance from the 
capital, there were two gentlemen of 
the King’s bedchamber, Messrs. Neu- 
lan and ‘T'uero. The King was already 
sufficiently exasperated at what had 
occurred. On the Sunday on which 
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the Queen gave her sanction to the 
church property bill, she did not ap- 
pear at dinner, and the King remarked 
aloud that she was unwell in conse- 
quence of having been compelled to 
do something that was disagreeable to 
her. ‘Taking their cue from. their 
master, his two gentlemen improved 
upon the topic, and were heard to de- 
clare that violence had been done to 
the Queen, and to make other unbe- 
coming and untrue statements. This 
got known to the ministers, and it is 
also more than probable that Tuero 
and Neulan had been mixed up in the 
conspiracy, although nothing could be 
proved against them, any more than 
against the King. When the Queen 
was informed that it was the intention 
of her government to send the above- 
named officers away—one to Valla- 
dolid and the other to Majorca—she 
expressed concern, and said that Fran- 
cisquito, as she calls her husband, 
would be greatly annoyed. Since 
favourites of a particular class have 
been prohibited at court, their majes- 
ties, without professing very fervent 
affection for each other, live on better 
terms than was once the case. The 
Queen was right in her anticipations. 
When her husband learned the mea- 
sure that had been decided upon, he 
flew into a livid passion Hastening 
to the room where were then assem- 
bled the Queen, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and General Echagiie, military 
governor of Madrid, but who com- 
mands at Aranjuez during Isabella’s 
stay there, he laid hold of the latter 
by the arm: “Oome with me!” he 
said. Echagiie, although rather sur- 
prised at his abrupt manner and fa- 
miliar action, accompanied him from 
the room. The King led him to his 
apartments, and, throwing open the 
door, disclosed six or eight halber- 
diers—the corps that guards the 
palace, and the same which, under 
General Dulce, defended the Queen in 
1841, against the attempt of tlie par- 
tisans of Generals Leon and O’Don- 
nell. Strange are the changes in this 
country! In 1854, Dulce tikes his 
corps of cavalry over to O’Donnell, in 
arms against the government, and 
now a member of the Cabinet headed 
by Espartero, against whom, in 1841, 
he fought. But to return to the King’s 
apartment. Behind the row of halber- 
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diers appeared Sefior Tuero. “There,” 
said the King, “ take him if you dare, 
but you shall pass over our bodies 
first.” In the midst of this childish 
display, General Echagiie, a sensitive 
and high-spirited-man, discerned a 
gross insult to himself. The grasp of 
the arm, which he had at first taken 
in rather a friendly sense, became, 
under the circumstances, an outrage. 
He at once telegraphed what had oc- 
curred to Madrid, to General O’Don- 
nell, and presenting himself before the 
Queen and Senor Luzuriaga, he in- 
formed them of it, and of his decided 
intention, since not only himself, but 
his uniform, had been insulted by one 
from whom he could not demand sa- 
tisfaction, to send in his resignation. 
He had done speaking when the King 
again entered. The three persons 
present received him in silence, and 
there was doubtless something signi- 
ficant in their looks, for he asked what 
was the matter. Senor Luzuriaga, an 
old and much respected man, of high 
reputation for virtue and probity, told 
him that General Echagiie held him- 
self greatly aggrieved by his Majesty’s 
conduct towards him, and had re- 
solved to resign his post and commis- 
sion. ‘Thereupon the King apologised, 
declaring that he had not intended to 
insult the general, and adding, after 
expressing his regret, that if Echagiie 
was not satisfied, he was ready to 
fight him; but as regarded the two 
gentilhombres, he said he was deter- 
mined not to give them up, or suffer 
them to be removed from about his 
person, At seven in the morning, 
however, came General O’Donnell, a 
fiery energetic soldier, against whose 
strong will it were quite in vain for so 
poor a creature as Don Francisco de 
Assis to contend. On arriving, he 
told the Count of Punonrostro, one of 
the officers of the palace, that, not- 
withstanding the earliness of the hour, 
it was indispensable he should see their 
majesties. The Count returned to say 
that the King was up, and would re- 
ceive the general, and requested he 
would take with him Sefior Luzuriaga 
and General Echagiie. As the meet- 
ing was of the nature of a cabinet 
conference, the minister-of-war did 
not think proper to take Echagiie, he 
not being a member of the govern- 
ment. It is stated very positively 
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that O’Donnell’s intention was to put 
the King under arrest, but the amende 
that Don Francisco had made pre- 
viously to the general’s arrival, altered 
that intention. In the presence of the 
two ministers the King now repeated 
his apologies, adding that it was in 
order he might again hear them that 
he had desired General Echagiie might 
be present. And, this time his Ma- 
jesty was less stubborn about his two 
gentlemen of the Chamber, whom 
O’Donnelljtook back to Madrid with 
him, but who will be permitted, I 
understand,? to select their own resi- 
dence, provided it be out of New Cas- 
tile. Thus ended this palace comedy. 

Spain, as you will perceive from 
this slight sketch of a few recent in- 
cidents, makes but slow progress in 
the paths of enlightenment and pros- 
perity, and has great difficulty in con- 
quering a respectable place amongst 
European nations. Mismanagement 
and misrule, the ineapacity of some 
governments, the dishonesty of others, 
have brought her down to a state of 
penury and debility from which it 
were idle to suppose she could have 
been raised within less than twelve 
months, after a revolution such as 
that of last summer. Her financial 
embarrassments have probably never 
been greater than now,—so great, and 
some of them so pressing, that the 
utmost order and economy cannot 
suffice to extricate her from them. 
What is reckoned upon to do so is 
the sale of the remainder of the 
church property, of a great portion 
of the common lands, now for the most 
part the object of gross jobbery on the 
part of the corporations and their 
friends, of the mines of Rio Tinto, and 
various others (excepting, however, 
the celebrated quicksilver mines of 
Almaden), and of some other lands 
and tenements belonging to the na- 
tion; not forgetting the confiscated 
property of the late Don Carlos. The 
exports from Spain have been un- 
usually large since the revolution ; 
France has been an excellent customer 
for wine ; and corn and other articles 
of produce have been sold, in consi- 
derable quantities, at advantageous 
prices. There is, consequently, a good 
deal of money in the country ; and, as 
the payment for the property is to be 
made on easy terms—ten per cent in 
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cash, and the remainder spread over 
fourteen years—it is hoped that a fair 
value will be realised. Several months, 
however, must elapse before this very 
extensive operation can be completed, 
and, in the interim, the government 
is at its wits’ end to pay its way. 
Dividends, civil and military servants, 
claims of every kind, even to prizes 
in the lottery, are irregularly and tar- 
dily paid; and the post of finance 
minister must indeed be a bed of 
thorns. The best qualities of the pre- 
sent government are its prudence, its 
economy, and its earnest desire to do 
what is possible for the good of the 
country. But if is beset with difficul- 
ties ; and the constant machinations of 
its enemies, both at home and abroad 
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—the harassment consequent on an 
empty exchequer—the pressure of de- 
mocrats, who would have it go faster, 
the opposition of others, who think it 
goes too fast—the unremitting hosti- 
lity of a considerable portion of the 
press and the clergy—the’ pretensions 
of an army of place hunters, who 
vaunt their services and sufferings in 
the cause, insist on being rewarded 
for them, and become opponents if not 
gratified—palace plots, to which royal- 
ty itself is not always a stranger,—all 
these, taken together, compose a load 
of anxieties and difficulties, for which 
some allowance should be made when 
we criticise the conduct of the Espar- 
tero O’Donnell government. 
VEDETTE. 





THE PALMERSTON 

In the course of the recent debate 
in the House of Lords upon the reso- 
Jutions moved by Lord Ellenborough, 
Lord Granville spoke as follows: “I 
do ask this House whether we are to 
go on in this sort of eternal abuse of 
ourselves, even when the facts which 
at all warranted it have been com- 
pletely changed? The impression 
which this resolution leaves upon my 
mind is, that it announces to the 
whole world that, front the beginning 
of the war up to the present moment, 
England has shown nothing of the 
qualifications for success in war, but 
mere personal valour.” We are as 
much opposed as Lord Granville pos- 
sibly can be to undue ‘depreciation of 
the Government at a juncture which 
we agree with the Times in consider- 
ing as “the very turning-point in our 
destiny, the very crisis in our fate, the 
very instant which for good or for evil 
is to decide the future of England.” 
We, in common witha large majority 
of the loyal people of Britain, are 
ready to support, and even applaud, 
any Goverument which will do its 
duty to the country. We care not of 
what men, or from what political 
section, that Government may be 
formed, provided that the measures 
adopted be wise and energetic, suited 
to the difficulties of the time, and con- 
sonant with the dignity of Great 
Britain. We care not what hand 
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may hold the rudder, provided we are 
only assured that the hand is compe- 
tent to the management. 

But if there is no reasonable secu- 
rity given to that effect—if we are 
convinced that the men now at the 
head of affairs are not adequate to 
the task which they have undertaken, 
and the duty which they have as- 
sumed—if we are compelled to arrive 
at the conclusion that the measures 
which they have adopted are infinite- 
ly short of the requirements and exi- 
gencies of our situation—if we are 
forced to believe that they are de- 
ficient in forethought, divided in 
council, and without any clear and 
comprehensive scheme of policy—if 
we find their official administration 
confused, careless, and unsatisfactory 
—and if we suspect them of a design 
to imperil the honour of the country 
by concluding an ignominious peace— 
then we say that it is the duty of 
every man who loves his country, to 
protest against the continuance of 
such a Ministry. We do not agree 
with those who seem inclined to hold 
that it is proper to wuit until some 
signal instance of incapacity, or some 
fresh disaster, shall occur, before pro- 
nouncing on the policy or the conduct 
of the Government. There may be 
no absolute reason for condemning 
them on account of any overt act, or 
commission of a monstrous blunder. 
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In politics, inertness may be quite as 
injurious to the State as inconsiderate 
action. There are seasons when de- 
cent mediocrity, tolerated at other 
times, becomes positively dangerous. 
In this stage of the war, we recognise 
as of first necessity the organisation of 
a Ministry which shall be thoroughly 
in earnest, and determined to prosecute 
that war to an honourable conclusion, 
and which moreover shall be able to 
command the respect and confidence of 
the people. 

We are by no means insensible to 
the evils which result from frequent 
changes of administration; and we 
can perfectly understand and appre- 
ciate the feeling which has deterred 
some who repose no confidence in Lord 
Palmerston and his colleagues, from 
taking part in any movement calcu- 
lated to effect their overthrow. We 
shall frankly acknowledge that we 
share in those feelings to a very con- 
siderable degree ; and were our con- 
victions less strong than they are, we 
probably should have maintained 
silence. Certainly we shall not adopt 
all the charges which have been pre- 
ferred against the present Ministry, 
because we think that some of them 
are the natural results of a system 
over which the present Cabinet had 
nocontrol. The system under which 
permanent officials in the different 
Government departments are appoint- 
ed, undoubtedly requires revision ; and 
we are glad to see that practical men 
are applying themselves in earnest to 
the task ; but it is impossible to ex- 
pect that their labours can be crown- 
ed with immediate success. No doubt 
great detriment has arisen from the 
incapacity and neglect of officials, and 
from the singularly bad method which 
seems to exist in every department 
which is connected with the conduct 
of the war. We have every reason to 
believe that the other departments are 
not one whit better managed ; and 
that there is both ample room and 
great necessity for an amendment 
in the public bureaux. But, bad 
as the system may be, and ill as 
it may have worked in some in- 
stances, Lord Palmerston did not 
make it; and in common fairness we 
must draw a distinction between 
evils which are the inevitable result 
of bad arrangements too long toler- 
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ated by the country, and those which 
arise in consequence of direct Ministe- 
rial error. As to the constitution of 
the Ministry itself, that clearly falls 
within the scope of animadversion, and 
forms a most important element in esti- 
mating the amount of their claim to 
the confidence of the public. 

Further, let us say that, although 


the whole conduct of the war is open 


to discussion, and although it may 
have occasioned general dissatisfac- 
tion, and given rise to just complaints, 
yet that it was, down to a compara- 
tively recent period, intrusted to 
other hands. We do not think that 
the present Ministry, as a body, can 
be fairly or constitutionally held 
liable for the deeds or omissions 
of the previous Cabinet. Individual 
responsibility must remain; but we 
cannot, and will not, go the length of 
holding that the Palmerston Ministry 
is answerable for blunders committed 
under the superintendence of Lord 
Aberdeen. Whatever may be the 
shortcomings of our present rulers, 
let us not confound their doings with 
those of their predecessors. Let it 
be granted that we have had a 
modification rather than a change of 
the Cabinet, and that there has not 
been a sufficient infusion of new blood 
—-still this is to be remembered, that 
the present Cabinet differs from the 
former one, in so far that it is no longer 
Coalitionist. All the members of the 
Peelite party, whose views were 
known to be peculiarly Muscovite,- 
have been ejected, er have resigned. 
Lord Aberdeen, the personal friend 
of Nicholas; Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
the nephew of Prince Woronzow; 
the Duke of Newcastle, whose cala- 
mitous attempts at administration 
may stimulate the compassion, though 
they cannot divert the censure of 
many a future historian; Mr. Glad- 
stone, with his unquestionable high 
abilities, which might raise him to, 
and maintain him in, any position, did 
he exhibit more candour and _ less 
sophistical ingenuity; Sir James 
Grahfm, the dashing and unscrupu- 
lous adventurer, who has ever fought 
for his own hand, and who is ready, 
in any one year, to combat to the 
death the opinion which he had pro- 
pounded in the last ;—all these have 
been ejected, or have retired from 
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the Ministerial councils. Peelism is 
not now represented by a single mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. It is Whig from 
the foundation upwards, and there- 
fore cannot be supposed to be liable 
to the same restraints, or compelled 
to submit to the same compromises 
which Coalition inevitably occasions. 
The observation that “England does 
not love Coalitions,” conveyed the 
real feeling, not of this country only, 
but of every other; and it is simply 
the utterance of a great political truth, 
based upon world-wide experience. 
Coalitions cannot stand ; and for this 
reason, that they represent a combina- 
tion of interests, not a union of prin- 
ciples. They necessitate on the one 
side or the other a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple; and even the compromises 
which cannot be avoided, engender a 
rancorous feeling among the mem- 
bers. It was the want of a common 
principle which first created dissen- 
sion among the members of the Coali- 
tion Government, and finally led to 
its overthrow. In that event we saw 
nothing to deplore; on the contrary, 
we regarded it as fortunate for the 
country, for certainly it was not right 
or fitting that there should be con- 
flicting opinions in the Cabinet of 
Great Britain at a time when energy 
and decision were peculiarly required. 
We felt too, what we believe to have 
been the general impression of the 
country, that it was not safe to leave 
the conduct of a war with Russia in 
the hands of Lord Aberdeen and his 
immediate supporters; more especial- 
ly as their accession to power was un- 
deniably regarded by the late Czar 
as affording a good opportunity for his 
unprincipled aggression upon Turkey. 
Therefore, when the new Ministerial 
arrangements were completed, we 
were glad to find this much—that there 
was an apparent prospect of unity of 
idea in the Cabinet. That at least, 
according to our anticipations, was 
something gained. The Administra- 
tion certainly did not appear to be a 
strong one, and it was singularly de- 
ficient in talent—for we shall not 
prostitute the word genius by apply- 
Ing it to any of them, —still it was 
constructed out of a party which had 
distinctive traditions of its own, and 
there was a prevalent impression that 
the new Premier would show himself 
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adequate to the task which he had 
undertaken. The substitution of Lord 
Panmure, who had some experience, 
for the Duke of Newcastle, seemed 
to promise well—and really has been 
an improvement; and although we 
had ample material for commenting 
upon the construction of the Ministry, 
we deemed it our duty to abstain 
from anything like hostile or deroga- 
tory remark, so long as we saw any 
reasonable prospect of their proving 
themselves to be adequate to the 
crisis. 

Even now, when we feel ourselves 
compelled to state our conviction, that 
the men presently in office ought not 
to be trusted longer with the conduct 
of the war, or of the negotiations 
which hitherto have proved failures, 
we are desirous to judge them strictly 
on their own merits or demerits, and 
as constituting a Cabinet quite sepa- 
rate and distinct from that of Lord 
Aberdeen. We shall not take ad- 
vantage of the evidence given before 
the Sebastopol Committee to vamp up 
any charges against them, or to shift 
responsibility. Nor.shall we be over 
eager in finding fault, the more espe- 
cially as the Ministry seems at present 
to receive hardly any support from 
the leading organs of public opinion in 
London. 

Now, why is it that Lord Palmer- 
ston, whose accession to power some 
three months ago was greeted with 
acclaim by a considerable section of 
the public, who believed that at last 
they had gut “the right man in the 
right place,” should now be distrusted 
and decried? It is in vain to attribute 
this merely to popular fickleness; for 
although the public mind, collectively, 
is fickle, and sometimes unreasonable 
in its expectations, yet most men form 
their conclusions from what they hear 
and observe, and there is commonly a 
considerable lapse of time between the 
flow and ebb of aggregate opinion. In 
this instance it has been unusually 
rapid. Palmerston, the favourite of 
February, is Palmerston the mistrusted 
of May. 

For this singular change many rea- 
sons may be assigned. In the first 
place, Lord Palmerton showed very 
little discretion in the construction of 
his Cabinet. The tendency of the 
Whigs, from the commencement, has 
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been to govern by means of a small 
junta or restricted clique of aristocra- 
tic families; in short, to job the go- 
vernment of Great Britain whenever 
they could get it into their hands. So 
pertinacious are they in their adhe- 
rence to this arrangement, that no in- 
stances of incapacity, however notori- 
ous, are considered by them sufficient 
to exclude a Minister, once admitted, 
from the family circle. All they do 
is to shift him to another office when 
the public clamour rises to a certain 
height. Thus, for example, we have 
known Sir Charles Wood as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, President of the 
Board of Control, and, finally, First 
Lord of the Admiralty—that accom- 
plished individual being equally emi- 
nent for his knowledge of finance, 
Indian, and naval matters. Very pos- 
sibly, as we write from memory, we 
may not be doing full justice to the 
extent of the Right Hon. Baronet’s 
capabilities. Lord John Russell has 
been President of the Council, Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, Secretary for 
the Home Department, Secretary for 
the Colonies, First Lord of the ‘Trea- 
sury, and Premier—these at least, for 
it is not worth while to mention such 
trifles as Paymasterships and the 
like. Lord Palmerston himself has 
been Secretary at War, Foreign Se- 
cretary, Home Secretary, First Lord 
of the Treasury, and Premier. Whig 
statesmen, it must be confessed, have 
a butterfly existence —they flit from 
flower to flower, and revel in a variety 
of nectar. This systematic monopoly 
of office, on the principle of exclusive 
family arrangement, has long given 
intense disgust to rising men of talent 
who have adopted the Liberal party ; 
and no wonder, when we contrast 
the professions of the Whigs with 
their practice. This great and glar- 
ing mistake Lord Palmerston has 
once more committed ; and in conse- 
quence he has brought upon himself 
the active animosity of the adminis- 
trative reformers. The result is, that 
among the resolutions moved lately 
at the great public meeting in London, 
held on the 5th of May, for the pur- 
pose of organising an association to 
promote a thorough reform in the 
various departments of the State, 
we find the following: —“ That the 
exchusion from office of those who 
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possess in a high degree the practical 
qualities necessary for the direction of 
affairs in a great commercial country 
is a reflection upon its intelligence, 
and a betrayal of its interests; that 
while we disclaim every desire of ex- 
cluding the aristocratic classes from 
participation in the Councils of the 
Crown, we feel it our duty to protest 
against the pretensions of any section 
of the community to monopolise the 
functions of administration.” We 
shall not pause to inquire whether 
this energetic protest was consistent, 
seeing that it proceeded from men 
who for a long time past have re- 
turned to Parliament as their mem- 
ber Lord John Russell, who is the 
very type and incarnation of Whig 
aristocratic exclusiveness ; we merely 
notice it as an indication of the 
universal feeling. And is it won- 
derful that the feeling should be 
universal? We do not wish to 
deal in personal instances, but we 
should like to ask—yea or nay—if Sir 
Charles Wood is the fittest person in 
Great Britain to be appointed to the 
first charge in the Admiralty in the 
midst of a tremendous war? What, 
in the name of Cocker, does Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis know about finance, 
and why was he made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at the precise period 
when the very highest intelligence 
and experience were required for that 
department? If Lord Palmerston, 
who ought to know something about 
those matters, considered that Lord 
John Russell was the fittest person, 
on account of diplomatic skill, to re- 
present Great Britain at the Confer- 
ences at Vienna, was it wise, at the 
same time, to make him Secretary for 
the Colonies, and thus pass a positive 
slight upon the most valuable depen- 
dencies of the Crown? We might 
push these queries further, but we 
forbear. Enough, we think has beep 
said already to prove that in his selec 
tion of a Ministry, Lord Palmerston 
neither acted wisely nor well — indeed 
that, in his first official arrangements, 
he disappointed the expectations of 
the country. 

Also we are forced, though unwill- 
ingly, to remark that the appearances 
of the noble lord, in the House of 
Commons, since he became Premier, 
have not been creditable. It seems 
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to us that he has selected his late 
brother-in-law, Lord Melbourne, as 
the proper model for a Premier; imi- 
tating, with almost servile accuracy, 
his nonchalance, and gay affectation 
of ignorance. He seems to have for- 
gotten, or to be unconscious, that he is 
labouring under far heavier respon- 
sibilities than ever lighted upon Lord 
Melbourne. The latter was not 
charged with the conduct of a Euro- 
pean war, at each step of which a new 
difficulty occurred ; he was a Minister 
of peace, to whom great latitude was 
allowed, and he was generally liked, 
because his temper was under entire 
control. Such is not the case with 
Lord Palmerston. He makes per- 
sonal enemies, because he is neither 
fair nor temperate ; and, what is still 
worse, he has altogether failed in main- 
taining that dignity which the high 
responsibility of his office demands. 
When the vital interests and the 
honour of the nation are at stake, it 
is not agreeable nor satisfactory to 
read of flippant answers made by the 
Premier to important questions, even 
though these answers should be en- 
dorsed by laughter from the Minis- 
terial benches; and of late the noble 
lord has been far too prodigal in his 
display of gladiatorial dexterity. This 
is no time for funning. Such exhibi- 
tions are exceedingly distasteful to 
the public mind, and have had a 
great effect in lowering him in the 
public estimation. 

But nothing in reality has done 
Lord Palmerston so much harm as 
his appointment of Lord John Russell 
as the representative of Great Britain 
at the Vienna conferences. No doubt 
he thought that a very clever and 
ingenious move, as it had the effect of 
transporting a dangerous, crotchety, 
and unpleasant rival from the sphere 
of ministerial action in London, at the 
very time when it was convenient to 
get rid of such an embarrassing coun- 
cillor; but the motive was by far too 
apparent. The people of this coun- 
try are not altogether obtuse, and the 
press takes good care that they shall 
be informed of what is going on. 
Sydney Smith’s old remark, about the 
readiness and recklessness of Lord 
John Russell for undertaking any 
kind of employment, had passed into 
& proverb; and yet Lord Palmerston, 
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when he became Premier, thought fit 
to push the jest to an extreme, even 
at the expense of his country. So, 
in the full knowledge that his envoy 
was not qualified, by diplomatic ex- 
perience, to undertake the conduct of 
so weighty and momentous an affair, 
Lord Palmerston sent him out, and 
the result is exactly what might have 
been expected. We maintain further 
that, irrespective of the question of 
ability, Lord John Russell was not a 
fit person to be accredited on such an 
occasion, inasmuch as he had already 
expressed himself in the House of 
Commons very decidedly as to the 
terms which should be exacted from 
Russia, before consenting to a conclu- 
sion of hostilities. He had vindi- 
cated, as a necessary move, the ex- 
pedition to the Crimea, and as the 
objects of that expedition were the 
demolition of Sebastopol, and the de- 
struction of the Russian fleet in the 
Euxiae, he was clearly too far com- 
mitted to be of any use as a negotiator. 

Some of our public writers appear to 
consider that these negotiations were 
perfectly harmless— mere formal ob- 
servances, from which there was no- 
thing to be expected. They never 
were under a greater delusion. Diplo- 
macy is the favourite weapon of 
Russia, and she fights with it better 
than with the sword. Her object 
in protracting the negotiations has 
been to prevent, if possible, the cordial 
and active union of Austria with 
France and Britain; and that end, 
we suspect, she has now attained. 
She has given assurance to the German 
Courts that, notwithstanding the sus- 
pension of negotiations, she will strictly 
observe the two first points conceded 
by her Plenipotentiaries at the Con- 
ference—namely, the free navigation 
of the Danube, and the withdrawal of 
the Russian protectorate over the 
Principalities. True, there is no treaty 
to that effect; but Count Nesselrode 
has forwarded to the Russian Minister 
at Frankfort a despatch to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“As these two articles concern the in- 
terests of Germany, in a way more or less 
direct, we have attached, and shall con- 
tinue to attach, a double importance to this 
result; which, as it disengages German 
interests from the Eastern question, ought 
to strengthen the determination of the 
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States of the Confederation to remain 
apart from the quarrel, and to preserve 
a strict neutrality. His Majesty the 
Kmperor will, however, regard as bind- 
ing upon Russia the arrangements agreed 
upon at Vienna, in reference to the Prin- 
cipalities and the navigation of the 
Danube, only so long as the German 
Courts shall maintain their attitude of 
strict neutrality.” 


Thus, by engaging to desist from 
the prosecution of her designs upon 
Turkey by the land side, renouncing 
the scheme of a renewed attempt to 
occupy the Principalities, and acced- 
ing to the free navigation of the 
Danube, Russia expects to alienate 
Austria from the cause of the Allies. 
It is an ingeniously conceived plan, 
and, as we have said, may be success- 
ful; for Russian influence is very 
powerful at the Germanic Diet, and 
for the last month or two the efforts of 
the Russian intriguers have been in- 
eessant. It has been stated, on re- 
liable authority from Frankfort, that 
Germany may now be considered as 
Russian, in so far as the votes in the 
Confederation are concerned. For 
this we have been long prepared, 
being aware that Prussia has spared 
no effort towards that end. 

We have thought it right to make 
this allusion to the state of the diploma- 
tic negotiations, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining their immense importance at 
the present crisis. By conceding 
these two points, Russia hopes and 
believes that she will be able to dis- 
arm Austria, inasmuch as they are 
favourable to the direct interests of 
the latter power. . Whether or not it 
is for the real interest of Austria to 
accept these concessions as satisfactory 
to her, isa point which it would become 
her gravely to consider. 

If these negotiations had been mere 
matter of form, from which no impor- 
tant results could be expected, Lord 
John Russell might have been allowed 
blamelessly to gratify his vanity by 
putting on the semblance of state at 
Vienna. But when we reflect on the 
magnitude of the questions to be de- 
bated at that Conference, involving 
not only the continuance or the cessa- 
tion of the present war, but the ad- 
justment of a proper guarantee for 
the future maintenance of the balance 
of power in Europe, we must say that 
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Lord Palmerston acted most recklessly 
in intrusting the conduct of such mo- 
mentous matters to Lord John Rus- 
sell. It is quite possible that he may 
yet have occasion bitterly to repent 
that step; for it is perfectly evident 
that we have been overmatched in dip- 
lomatic skill, and that Russia stands 
now in-a better position with Europe 
than she did when the conferences be- 


an. 
‘ We shall not go the length of ex- 
pressing a positive opinion that the 
ultimate co-operation of Austria with 
the Allies may not yet be obtained ; 
but it is quite evident that the cabinet 
of Vienna feels extremely reluctant to 
take any part in thestruggle. The policy 
of Austria hitherto has been procrasti- 
nation; and the position which she 
occupies at the conferences gives her an 
additional excuse for delaying to act 
in the field. Austria is now acting as 
an umpire between Russia on one side, 
and France and Britain on the other ; 
and so long as this continues she will 
not declare herself. We are given to 
understand that the conferences are 
not at anend. From the telegraphic 
report of the proceedings in the House 
of Commons, on Monday the 21st 
May, we learn that, in answer to 
questions put by Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
whether the conferences were com- 
pletely dissolved, or whether they were 
in such a state that any of its mem- 
bers might make a new proposition, 
Lord Palmerston said :-— 

“Government did not consider all the 
means of a solution of -the question as 
exhausted. They considered that Austria 
was still charged, by her own voluntary 
acceptation, and with the consent of the 
Allies, with the task of endeavouring to 
discover the means of bringing about an 
accommodation between the belligerent 
parties; and the conference, although at 
present suspended, was not finally closed, 
and if any proposals were made, which 
were considered likely to lead to a satis- 
factory result, the Conference would be 
ready to reassemble. He would only 
add that the Government would consider 
it their duty to give the most favourable 
consideration to any proposals which 
might come to them, from or through 
Austria, with a view to a safe, honour- 
able, and satisfactory termination of the 
contest.” 

Now what is this but a renewal of the 
arbitration to Austria, and an express 
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inducement to her to keep out of the 
contest? We utterly deny the pro- 
priety and denounce the policy of con- 
tinuing that arbitration for a day 
longer. It is for us to dictate terms 
of peace, not to receive them; and 
there is no need that the ingenuity of 
any third party should be taxed to 
devise terms of pacific accommodation. 
The conferences have done harm in- 
stead of good; let them now termi- 
nate. Austria will then be left with- 
out an excuse for not declaring her- 
self; and, if she resolves to remain 
neutral, we shall know what course to 
adopt. 

These considerations, and the gene- 
ral apprehension which is entertained 
throughout the country, that a large 
section of the present Ministry are 
inclined to terminate the war upon 
terms which would neither be “ safe, 
honourable, nor satisfactory,” will ac- 
count in some measure for the dimin- 
ished credit in which the Palmerston 
Ministry is held. For ourselves, 
we confess that we repose no con- 
fidence whatever in the firmness of 
the Premier, and we rest that opinion 
upon his antecedents. 

In reviewing the acts of his offi- 
cial life, we fail to discover any trace 
of a distinct or intelligible policy—in- 
deed, it would perhaps be too much to 
expect that, seeing that he has been a 
member of almost every administra- 
tion, for the last fifty years. Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, with considerable truth, 
describes him as ‘‘ not so much a states- 
man, as a diplomatic soldier of the 
state ;” and as having sometimes 
proved the worst enemy of freedom, 
“by stimulating movements of the li- 
beral party among the excitable inha- 
bitants of other states, which the people 
of this country had neither the means 
nor the inclination to support, and 
being forced, in consequence, to leave 
them to be crushed by the military force 
of despotic states.” But when a real 
opportunity presented itself for check- 
ing the aggressions of Russia by 
espousing the cause of a gallant and 
injured nation, the restoration of 
whose independence would have been 
the surest means of preventing the pos- 
sibility of the occurrence of such convul- 
sions as the present—when Poland was 
up in arms, and invoking the other states 
of Europe, in the name of the Most 
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High, to aid her in the heroic struggle 
—when even Austria, who had been 
a party to the partition of Poland, 
was so apprehensive of the increasing 
power of Russia, that she would have 
consented to the re-establishment of 
Poland, and have abandoned Gallicia, 
provided France and Britain went 
along with her—then, and at that 
moment, Lorp PALMERSTON REFUSED 
TO INTERFERE ! 

We shall transcribe the account of 
that transaction verbatim from the 
volume just published of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s Continuation of the 
History of Europe, which contains a 
most animated and interesting ac- 
count of the Polish war of 1830. 
Immediately after the outbreak at 
Warsaw, and the withdrawal of Con- 
stantine, the Russian ambassadors at 
the Courts of Berlin and Vienna were 
instructed to inquire what course 
Prussia and Austria were prepared to 
adopt in the event of war being de- 
clared. The answer of both Powers 
was deemed satisfactory, Prussia 
was then, as now, little better than a 
Muscovite dependency, but the real 
feeling of Austria was different :— 

“But although Austria and Prussia 
were thus, to appearance, united on the 
subject, and their measures were through- 
out the war entirely regulated by the 
policy thus agreed on, yet in reality there 
was a wide division between them, and 
little was wanting to have made the 
former of those powers take part with 
France and Poland in the contest. Had 
the efforts of the Poles been founded 
only on the principle of independence, 
and unconnected with the cause of revo- 
lution, she, in all probability, would have 
done so. The danger to Austria from 
the incorporation of the kingdom of Po- 
land with the Russian empire, was so ob- 
vious and pressing, that it overcame all 
the terrors of the Cabinet of Vienna as to 
a revolutionary state. The Austrian 
consul, accordingly, in the first instance, 
did not leave Warsaw; and a secret ne- 
gotiation was opened with the Cabinet of 
Vienna, the result of which was, that 
Austria would not object to the restora- 
tion of the nationality of Poland, and 
even to contribute to it by the abandon- 
ment of Gallicia, provided Poland would 
agree to accept, as king, a prince of the 
house of Austria, and that the whole ar- 
rangements were made with the concur- 
rence of the Cabinets of Paris and Lon- 
don. M. Walewski, accordingly, was 
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charged with a mission to sound these 
two Cabinets on the subject. He met 
with a favourable reception at the Tuil- 
eries, where he arrived in the beginning of 
March, but M. Casimir Périer, who had 
just succeeded to the lead in the French 
government, said he could do nothing 
without the concurrence of the cabinet of 
St. James's.” 


Lord Palmerston, therefore, was 
made the arbiter of the destinies of 
Poland, at a time when, by active in- 
terference, Poland might have’ been 
reconstituted as a nation. But his 
lordship’s hands were then full of the 
affairs of Belgium and Holland, and 
he declined, on the part of Great 
Britain, to interfere, “jugeant que le 
tems n'est pas encore venu de pouvoir 
Ventreprendre avec succes, contre le 
gré du souverain dont les droits sont 
zncontestables.” Against the will of 
a sovereign whose rights are incon- 
testible! Why, what were the rights 
of the Czar over Poland, compared 
with those of the King of Holland 
over Belgium ? 

‘Worse, if possible, than this, was 
the conduct of Lord Palmerston in re- 
spect to the absorption, by Austria, of 
the little state of Cracow, the last 
remnant of Polish nationality. By 
the Treaty of Vienna, it was stipulated 
that “the town of Cracow, with its 
territory, shall be for ever free, inde- 
pendent, and strictly neutral. No 
armed force to be introduced on any 
pretence whatever.” In 1831 it was 
occupied by Russia — Lord Palmer- 
ston made no remonstrance. It was 
twice occupied afterwards, and the 
occupation was made subject of no- 
tice in the British Parliament. Lord 
Palmerston took no active steps, 
though he assured Parliament that, 
“on the part of the British govern- 
ment, everything should be done to 
insure a due respect being paid to the 

rovisions of the Treaty of Vienna.” 

verything! This was in 1846. Im- 
mediately afterwards Cracow was ab- 
sorbed, and Lord Palmerston — pro- 
tested! Protested—after having, in 
the first instance, declined to remon- 
strate, and he did nothing more ! 

These were occasions on which Lord 
Palmerston might have interfered, not 
only honourably, but with immense 
yp eg advantage to Britain. Had 

e given any encouragement to Aus- 
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tria, and joined heartily with France 
in the re-establishment of Poland, we 
should probably have been saved from 
the war in which we are now engaged. 
The more intimate alliance between 
Russia and Austria would have been 
broken, and the latter power would 
gradually have assimilated her policy 
to that of the West. But his refusal 
to join in that enterprise, and his ex- 
press recognition of despotic right, had 
precisely the opposite effect. Austria 
fell back upon Russia, followed the 
example of her ally, and appropriated 
Cracow, though its independence had 
been expressly provided for by the 
Treaty of Vienna. And, finding that 
Lord Palmerston, then British Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, did no more 
than protest, we can hardly blame 
Austria, or Russia either, if they con- 
cluded that the same mild form of dis- 
sent would be applied to any kind of 
aggression. The old Protestants went 
about their work with the Bible in one 
hand, and the sword in the other— 
Lord Palmerston omits the sword, and, 
we fear, the Bible also. 

The natural effect of these proceed- 
ings upon Russia was to make her 
believe that the time had entirely gone 
by when Britain would interfere in 
any matter which did not touch her 
own direct interest. Lord Palmer- 
ston was ready enough to sympathise 
with revolutionary movements, but 
then he never attempted to assist the 
unfortunate insurgents, who but for his 
encouragement, might possibly have 
remained quiet ; and when a real op- 
portunity for a great political change 
in Europe occurred, as in the instance 
of Poland, he absolutely declined to 
act, even with Austria and France, to 
back him out. Our decided conviction 
is, that a great deal of the responsi- 
bility of the present war must rest 
upon Lord Palmerston; for the fact 
of his acceptance of office under Lord 
Aberdeen, in a different capacity from 
that which he had formerly occupied, 
and in which he had established his 
European notoriety, looked very like 
a surrender of his more recent liberal 
phantasies, and a public penance for 
pis follies. The late Czar, we have no 
doubt, believed that his old acquaint- 
ance, Lord Aberdeen, had, like Van 
Amburgh, discovered some means of 
reducivg this prowler to reason ; and, 
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as the exhibitions of the prowler, 
when he might have made an effective 
spring, had proved of the most inno- 
cent kind, it is difficult to hold that the 
— had no just grounds for his be- 
ief. 

But let us see what he has done and 
is doing with regard to the present 
war. We shall adhere to our resolu- 
tion of not holding him answerable 
for the general policy of the late Cabi- 
net, but most clearly he is answerable 
for the conduct of his own department. 

At the time when it became evident 
that war must break out, Britain was 
sadly deficient in troops, and we may 
say in military material. Under the 
rule of the Whigs the army had been 
reduced to a very low point, and we 
all remember what a clamour was 
made in Manchester for reducing it 
still further. Lord Hardinge said, a 
few days ago, while giving evidence 
before the Sebastopol Committee, that, 
on becoming Master-General of the 
Ordnance, under Lord Derby, in 1852, 
he found the number of guns to be 
about forty or fifty, and those of the 
date of the battle of Waterloo! He 
proposed, and Lord Derby sanctioned 
the proposal, that the number should 
be increased to three hundred; and 
the succeeding government carried 
that into effect. 

It has been over and over again 
stated that we are not a great military 
power. That may be conceded as 
true at the present moment, for we 
have not taken steps to put ourselves 
in that position. But there is no rea- 
son in the wide world why we should 
not become such if we please. Prus- 
sia, with a population short of 17 
millions, reckoned her army at the 
close of last year at 525,000,—we, 
with a population of 274 millions, 
were contented with 175,324. Let us 
see how matters stood in 1813, when 
the population of the British Islands 
was not more than 18 millions. We 
quote from Alison :— 


“The military force maintained during 


~ this year by Great Britain, independent 


of the force in India, was immense; and 
coupled with the vast navy which it was 
necessary to keep on foot for the mari- 
time war, in which America had now ap- 
peared as a principal enemy, presented 
perhaps the greatest aggregate of war- 
like strength ever put forth by any single 
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nation since the beginning of the world. 
The land forces presented a total of 
228,000 regular troops, having increased 
during the year, 12,000, even after all the 
losses of the year 1812, besides 28,000 
British soldiers in India, 93,000 militia 
in the British Islands, in no respect in- 
ferior to the army of the line, and 32,000 
foreign troops in the British service. The 
Sepoy force in India numbered fully 
200,000 men, making in all a total of 
582,000 soldiers in arms, all raised by 
voluntary enlistment, and exclusively 
devoted to the military life as a profes- 
sion. In addition to this, the local militia, 
similar to the Prussian landwehr, in the 
British Islands amounted to no less than 
300,000; and the yeomanry cavalry, or 
landwehr horse, were 68,000—exhibiting 
a total of 949,000 men in arms, of which 
749,000 were drawn from the population 
of the British Islands.” 


It is pretty clear, therefore, that in 
1813 this was a great military nation ; 
and, considering that the population 
has since then increased by one-third, 
and that our pecuniary resources are 
unbounded, we cannot see the difficulty 
of attaining the same result by the 
means formerly employed. Of course 
we do not mean to aver that armies 
can be created in a moment ; but any 
government, really in earnest, could, 
in a marvellously short time, raise an 
amount of force which would be suffi- 
cient to take the field, and moreover, 
create a reserve to an almost unlimited 
extent. The Aberdeen Ministry, how- 
ever, were not in earnest, and they 
did not contemplate a serious war. 
Consequently they starved it. 

If Great Britain is not entitled to 
take rank as a first-rate military 
power—we do not mean in respect of 
her peace establishment, but in respect 
of the force which she can raise and 
equip in times of emergency — then 
we say that her obvious policy is not 
to take the field at all. The power of 
her other arm} at least, is undoubted, 
and in a contest with a country so 
peculiarly situated as Russia, her 
maritime supremacy gives her an un- 
doubted advantage. Viewed in this 
light, the expedition to Sebastopol 
appears an act of unparalleled folly. 
We were absolutely invading Russia 
with an allied force of not more than 
50,000 men, the British contingent 
being only 27,000 and that very 
nearly exhausted the whole of our 
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available force. Napoleon, when he 
invaded Russia, took with him across 
the frontier 647,158 men. We do 
not say that the instances are alto- 
gether parallel; but there is no such 
difference in situation as will justify 
the enormous disproportion; and the 
consequence is, that we have come to 
a check before the walls of Sebastopol. 
We have not been able to cut off the 
communications of that huge fortress 
with the interior of the country. We 
have twice bombarded the place with- 
out success ; and our want of success has 
been owing simply to our want of men. 

No doubt it is true that, at the pre- 
sent moment, the allied forces in the 
Crimea are considerable-—amounting, 
it is said, to 175,000 men; but of these 
not 24,000—if, indeed, we have quite 
so many—are British soldiers. The 
others are French, Turks, and Sar- 
dinians. Now, although we may be 
willing to subsidise Sardinia, to.equip 
Polish legions, and to pay for foreign 
recruits,—and although we may con- 
trive by such means to forward to the 
scene of action a large body of mer- 
cenaries, it requires no power of divi- 
nation to perceive that by resorting 
to such means, instead of putting for- 
ward our own strength, we are lower- 
ing ourselves in the eyes of Europe. 
Money is not political strength. We 
are exhibiting ourselves to the world 
as hucksters, unable or unwilling to 
take the field ourselves, but ready to 
buy the services of others. We are 
proclaiming that Britain is unable to 
furnish an army of her own, but that 
she is ready to give money to those 
who will fight for her. Is that the 
proper position for a great country 
like this? Is that in accordance with 
our traditions and our fame? Is that 
calculated to maintain our credit, or 
to make us respected by other nations? 
‘It is well that we can appeal to the 
instances of Alma, Inkermann, and 
Balaklava, as showing the indomitable 
courage of our troops; for we are con- 
vinced that the impression mentioned 
by Lord Granville and referred to in 
the first paragraph of this article, is 
indeed generally entertained, “ that, 
from the beginning of the war, up to 
the present moment, England has 
shown nothing of the qualifications for 
success in war but mere personal 
valour.” What qualifications has she 
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shown? Her diplomacy from begin- 
ning to end has been a bungle—her 
official system, though maintained at 
a far higher cost than that of any other 
nation, has broken down—her military 
rovisions (we speak now of stores) 
ave been wholly inadequate — her 
hospital preparations even worse — 
and, to crown all, she has not yet mace, 
and is not making, a proper army. 
But we are wrong in adopting the phra- 
seology of Lord Granville, who puts 
the case as if this was a charge made 
against the country. It is nothing of 
the kind. It is a charge made against 
the late and the present Ministry, and 
it is true to the very letter. Saving and 
excepting the personal valour of our 
men, which cannot be spoken of in 
too high terms, we have been dis- 
graced in diplomacy, in preparation, 
in activity, in arrangement, in care for 
our brave men, in the furnishing of 
war ammunition—in everything, in 
short, which the Government took into 
its own hands. There is no need for 
proclaiming that to the whole world— 
the whole world knows it already. 
But what must strike a foreigner with 
the uttermost amazement is this, that 
a country claiming to be a first-rate 
power, which seuds out troops in 
limited numbers, every man of whom 
proves himself to be a hero, cannot 
continue the supply. Were we to 
perish as a nation to-morrow, the me- 
mory of Inkermann would survive. 
But are our resources so limited that, 
out of our twenty-seven and a haif 
millions, we can produce only a hand- 
ful of such men as fought at that 
Thermopylae? Is it possible that at 
that bloody and desperate strife all 
the available gallantry and devotion 
of Britain was engaged? If so, let us 
erect one great monument to those 
who fell, and then confess ourselves 
degenerate. But it is not so. The 
military spirit of Britain has been kept 
under, and purposely depressed, by 
the dispositions of two governments, 
neither of which had a distinct-or de- 
finite policy. They have halted be- 
tween two opinions, and they have 
committed the fearful mistake of not 
preparing for the worst. ‘“ Peace” 
was ever on the lips of Aberdeen— 
“ Negotiation” is the phrase of Pal- 
merston; and between them they 
have neglected putting the nation 
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in a state to prosecute the war with 
real vigour, if ‘‘ peace” cannot be ob- 
tained except on dishonourable terms, 
or if “negotiation” shall fail. Let it 
not be supposed that we exaggerate 
this matter. The apparent weakness 
of Britain in military power and num- 
bers has been marked, not only by 
our declared enemy, but by Austria 
and Prussia; and serious doubts have 
arisen whether we are able to continue 
the contest, now that we have invaded 
Russian territory, upon our own re- 
sources, depending upon our own 
troops, and not upon purchased ser- 
vice. If we are desirous of support, 
we must show the world that we are 
thoroughly in earnest, and that we are 
prepared by British arms, as well as 
by subsidies, to prosecute this war to 
its termination, Let our readers per- 
use the following communication from 
the correspondent of the Times at Con- 
stantinople, dated 10th May last, as 
an evidence of the feeling which has 
been created abroad by the inadequacy 
of our military force :— 


“The French armies increase rapidly 
on Turkish and Crimean soil. The army 
at Maslak, twenty-eight thousand strong, 
is under orders for the seat of war. Ships 
of the line have arrived for its removal, 
and in a few days it will be added to the 
force under the orders of General Canro- 
bert. It will no doubt be replaced by 
another army equally numerous and well 
disciplined, and a constant reserve force 
will be kept up for the replacement of 
the troops lost in the Crimea. All these 
things counsel the British people to use 
every effort to preserve the rank of prin- 
cipals in this war, not only by pecuniary 
sacrifices, but also by providing such a 
number of troops as shall be consistent 
with the country’s rank as a first-rate 
Power. From what may have been ob- 
served in the conversation of foreigners 
during the last few months, it is easy to 
learn that England will hold no high rank 
in the European family if she contents 
herself with a system of subsidies, or 
merely transports the armies of her allies. 
Money spent in subsidising allies is al- 
most as ill laid out as in buying off 
enemies. Even though by the help of 
French and Sardinian arms, we might 
extort from Russia a satisfactory treaty, 
England will have gained little unless 
the success be owing partly to her own 
prowess. It is not in the nature of war 
to be merely useful. Reputation must not 
be disregarded, for even though success- 
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ful as far as the great ends of the war are 
concerned, yet if England shows signs of 
individual weakness, it will encourage 
or suggest future political combinations, 
from which she may suffer severely. If 
we have had peace for nearly forty years, 
and if, during that time, England has 
held the most respected place in Europe, 
it is not that she subsidised the armies of 
Blucher and Schwartzenberg, but that 
her children fought in person, by land and 
sea, and impressed the world not only 
with a knowledge of her riches, but with 
a conviction of her energy and power. 
That glorious reputation has been much 
shaken of late, but may soon again be 
firmly established. Sacrifices must, how- 
ever, be made, and among the chief is the 
devotion of a certain part of the popula- 
tion to the carrying on of the war. 
These schemes of foreign legions, of Os- 
manli cdvalry, of Turkish contingents, 
all of which it might be predicted will be 
failures, are 80 many desperate attempts 
to wage war without its first necessary— 
a numerous and reliable native army. In 
the great war against the French Republic 
and Empire we began in the same way, 


‘and, after years of disaster, were obliged 


to confess the necessity of something like 
an approach to the conscription. What 
with regulars, militia, and fencibles, there 
were five hundred thousand Englishmen 
in arms. Among persons near the seat of . 
war, and able to compare the influence of 
the nations who form the present alliance, 
it is the universal opinion that if this war 
is to last, some decided steps should be 
taken to ensure a proper supply of British 
troops. There is hardly an officer who 
does not lament that the British army 
must play a secondary part, although the 
troops which compose it are far above the 
standard of Continental armies. Although, 
among the conventionalities of English 
politics, it is forbidden to pronounce the 
word “conscription,” it is to be hoped that 
the Government will take some immediate 
measures for sending out the militia regi- 
ments; and, should our army attain at 
length the number of fifty thousand men, 
it will be inexcusable in the nation to 
allow it again to fall so low as during the 
past winter. The matter is one of the 
greatest moment, for if Sebastopol is to be 
taken by direct attack, which is the mode 
of procedure still persisted in by the 
Generals, it is allowable to state that the 
success of the enterprise will mainly de- 
pend on the number of British troops who 
may be at hand to rush upon the Russian ° 
batteries.” 

Now, the charge which we bring 
against Lord Palmerston is, that, both 
as Secretary of State and as Premier, 
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these had been trained and exercised. 
Last year, with a nominal but incom- 
plete establishment of 120,000, only 
12,265 passed from the militia into the 
line, and they had no training or pre- 
paration in arms. Had the whole 
militia been raised and called out in 
time, and properly exercised and 
armed, there would in all probability, 
from that source alone, have been an 
addition to the regular army of 40,000 
effective soldiers, being nearly double 
the force which, according to the ac- 
count which we have received, is at 
present ranged under the British 
colours before Sebastopol. In this 
neglect Lord Palmerston is principally 
and directly responsible ; and we have 
no hesitation in saying that we hold 
him liable to the charge of a gross 
derilection of duty. No attention 
whatever has been bestowed on the 
militia ; and to some of the regiments, 
though embodied, arms have not yet 
been issued. Such is the atfention 
which the present Government, and 
Lord Palmerston, while Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, have 
paid to the organisation of the great 
constitutional force, from which the 
army can be most readily recruited ! 
But we are told that the Govern- 
ment deserves credit for the improved 
state of the troops presently in the 
Crimea. 'They deserve credit to this 
extent, that they have improved upon 
the disastrous management of their 
predecessors. We believe that the 
soldiers are now better fed and clothed 
than formerly, and also that, with the 
change of season, their condition is 
naturally bettered. True to the prin- 
ciple of judging the present men by 
their own acts, and not by those of 
the last government, we shall not in- 
quire how much of this improvement 
has been owing to the disclosures 
made by the public press, and the 
wholesome dread inspired by the in- 
vestigations of the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee. Weare happy to know that 
there has been improvement, and we 
give them credit for it. But if we 
are asked to give this Govern- 
ment credit: for having taken ener- 
getic steps to raise such an army as 
befits the dignity, honour, charac- 
ter, and interest of the country, 
in such a war as the present, and 
at such a juncture of that war— 
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we answer emphatically, No! We 
have not more than 24,000 British 
troops before Sebastopol, and where 
is our reserve? We have learned 
through bitter experience to what 
ravages, independent of the direct 
casualties of war, an army is exposed 
in such a climate, from cholera, fever, 
ague, exposure, overwork, and other 
causes ; and we cannot calculate on 
immunity from such attacks during 
the ensuing season. Where is the re- 
serve? Notat Malta, at least in suf- 
ficient numbers. Not certainly in the 
United Kingdom, in which at - the 
present moment there are but four 
complete regiments of infantry of 
the line quartered—viz. the 51st, 
80th, 94th, and 96th; and all these 
are under orders for foreign ser- 
vice. It is very painful to be obliged 
to make these comments; but unless 
they are made, and unless the pub- 
lic mind is thoroughly roused to a 
sense of the national condition, we 
despair of seeing a remedy applied. 
The remedy itself is quite simple, and 
it is this :—Raise the regular militia 
up to the whole required complement, 
by voluntary enlistment if you can, 
through increased bounties ; but if not, 
through the ballot. Establish camps 
immediately, without waiting for fini- 
cal detail, and see that the men are 
thoroughly drilled, and trained to 
every exercise and labour which a 
soldier may be required to perform. 
Appoint gencral officers to the direct 
command and superintendence of the 
nilitia 7 districts, and let them see 
that the men are properly equipped 
and armed. Abolish the absurd sys- 
tem of intrusting the distribution of 
commissions in a force which igs 
movable throughout Great Britain, 
and may be, under certain conditions, 
sent abroad, to the lords-lieutenants 
of counties. Let no man who has not 
served, either in the line or in the 
Indian army, receive, in the first 
instance, a commission higher than 
that of a subaltern. Raise, ‘at the 
same time, for the defence of the 
country, a local militia, which shall 
not be removable from its county, ex- 
cept in case of foreign invasion, and 
which shall be liable to be called out 
for exercise only during a limited 
number of days in every year, as is 
the case with the yeomanry cavalry, 
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he has utterly disregarded the readiest 
means for increasing the regular army. 
In our number for April last, we drew 
the attention of our readers to the state 
of the militia, and pointed out how 
necessary it was that more attention 
should be paid to this branch of the 
service. We showed how it might be 
made a nursery for soldiers, and we 
urged upon the Government the pro- 
priety of taking immediate steps for 
making up the numbers of the militia 
to their full complement. It was Lord 
Palmerston’s duty to have done this at 
an early period ; and in case the num- 
ber of volunteers for the militia fell 
short, to have asked Parliament for 
authority to raise them by the ballot. 
Without the militia, constituted and 
maintained as it then was, we could 
not have supported the losses in the 
great Peninsular campaign. Let us 
again refer to Alison, treating of the 
measures which the Government adopt- 
ed for raising men in the earlier part 
of the year 1809 :— 

“To provide for the war on the 
gigantic scale on which during this year 
it was to be conducted, at once in 
Flanders, Austria, and Portugal, large 
supplies of men and money were requi- 
site; and the attention of Government 
was early and anxiously directed to these 
vital objects. It had long been perceived 
that the true nursery for the British 
army was the militia, which, being raised 
by ballot for the home service only, did 
not excite the jealousy of a people too 
much attached to their liberties to sub- 
mit, save in the last necessity, to con- 
scription for the regular army. A bill, 
accordingly, was brought in by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, which soon received the assent 
of the legislature, which provided for 
raising twenty-four thousand men for the 
militia—by bounties of ten guineas each ; 
and if that temptation proved insufficient, 
by ballot, in order to replace an equal 
number who had volunteered from that 
service into the line. This measure 
proved entirely successful. ‘The bounty 
for enlisting into the regular army was at 
the same time raised to twelve guineas ; 
and from that time till the close of the war 
no difficulty was experienced in raising the 
requisite number of men, without any forced 
levy, FOR BOTH SERVICES—even to supply 
the vast consumption of the Peninsular 
War.” 

How do matters stand at present? 
The numbers of the militia establish- 
ment, when completed, amount to 
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120,000, of which England and Wales 
should contribute 80,000, Scotland 
10,000, and Ireland 30,000. The 
English Militia Bill was passed in 
1852 by Lord Derby’s Government, 
but it was subsequently altered for 
the worse by Lord Aberdeen’s Gov- 
ernment in 1854; and the conse- 
quence, as we all know, has been the 
withdrawal of great numbers of the 
militiamen. Through the inconceiv- 
able negligence of Lord Palmerston, 
the Scottish and Irish Bills were not 
passed till the very close of the ses- 
sion in August 1854, whereas the 
ought to have been carried throug 
in February of that year. Therefore, 
during last year, the militia forces of 
Scotland and Ireland were unavail- 
able as a resource from which to sup- 
ply the army. We observe from a 
parliamentary return that only 456 
men from the militia of these two 
countries entered the regular force ; 
and these, being absolutely without 
training, were simply raw recruits. 
England, however, thanks to Mr. 
Walpole’s forethought, was in a dif 
ferent position. But even in England, 
as we learn from Mr. Frederick Peel, 
there have been at no time more than 
50,000 actually enrolled. Of these, 
11,809 have passed into the line; but 
so imperfect was their discipline and 
training, that Lord Hardinge, in his 
evidence before the Sebastopol com- 
mittee, designated them as no better 
than raw boys, unable to stand hard 
work and the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. This is just another instance of 
the utter negligence of Government ; 
for surely since war became imminent 
there was ample time to have the mi- 
litia raised, trained, and sent to camp. 
But nothing of the kind was done ; 
and though we now hear of camps being 
erected at Aldershott and the Curragh 
of Kildare, there is no mention of any 
such arrangement being contemplated 
for the instruction of the militia of 
Scotland, which would have the fur- 
ther effect of relieving the householders 
in the towns selected as headquarters 
from the odious and unjust system of 
billeting. “During the last war, when 
the establishment of the regular militia 
did not exceed 90,000, the annual 
draft of volunteers to the line was very 
great, being in some years as high as 
25,000 and even 30,000 men. All 
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Let the local troops be officered as 
the lords-lieutenants may appoint. 
Give encouragement in every way to 
the military spirit of the country ; 
and we answer for it, that before a 
year is over, Great Britain will be 
able to produce a magnificent army 
in the field, with an immense reserve 
behind it, and that without resorting 
to conscription. And that is what 
we must do, if we expect that this 
war is to produce any lasting results, 
or to secure as a consequence, what 
we all most earnestly desire, a real 
and not a hollow peace. Has the 
present Government, we ask, given 
any indications of such energetic ac- 
tion? Notatall. Their reforms and 
improvements are confined to small 
matters, as if a man were to alter the 
fashion of his shoe-tie because it 
inched him, while his house was 
urning about his ears. Half of them, 
or perhaps more than half, are dream- 
ing about the terms upon which peace 
_may be procured, whilst the remain- 
der, instead of bestirring themselves, 
and appealing to the warm sympa- 
thies of the nation, are combating, 
in Cabinet debate, the arguments of 
the recreant section. We were, as 
we have said in the commence- 
ment of this article, disposed to greet 
the substitution of the present Cabi- 
net for the former one, because it 
seemed to us at least to promise 
something like unity of idea. It 
would appear that we were mistaken. 
It seems to be a law of nature that 
the intermixture of foreign with na- 
tive cattle, engenders a mysterious 
disease called the pleuro-pneumonia ; 
and we suppose that men are not 
more exempt than other animals from 
the contagion; for the Peelites, 
though ejected from office, have ma- 
naged to inoculate a large portion of 
the Ministerial Whigs with their pro- 
Russian and unpatriotic virus; and 
we now find dissension where we 
expected at least something like a 
united purpose, Perhaps we were, 
under the cireumstances, too credu- 
lous in entertaining that idea. We 
ought to have remembered that in 
the Cabinet there were two kings of 
Brentford —- Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell—and that the latter 
has a peculiar knack of exciting dis- 
cord in every Cabinet in which he 
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holds a subordinate place. Perhaps 
we should rather designate that im- 
pulse as “honourable ambition.” We 
ought to have foreseen that sooner or 
later he would resort to his old practice 
of getting up a party in the Cabinet, 
in order to get rid of his leader; and 
it may not be unnatural for Lord 
Palmerston to wish for a prolonga- 
tion of the conferences at Vienna, 
for no better reason than that he may 
again be delivered for a time from the 
machinations uf his noble friend. The 
country, however, is in anything but 
a mood to interest itself in such dis- 
putes. The very equivocal scene 
which took place in the House of 
Commons on the night appointed for 
Mr. Milner Gibson’s motion has ex- 
cited universal suspicion and alarm; 
and that House will not do its duty 
if it separates for the Whitsuntide 
recess without compelling the Minis- 
try to be more explicit than they 
have hitherto been on the subject of 
war and peace. r 

We are very glad to observe, as 
we write, that Mr. Disraeli has taken 
steps to give the House of Commons 
an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions, and we shall await the re- 
sult of that debate with the very 
deepest anxiety. Wecannot conceive 
a greater misfortune for the country 
than divided councils at the present 
time. Great Britain is not alone 
concerned in this matter; she has 
east her lot with France in this great 
struggle, and the honour and interest 
of both countries are involved in the 
issue. 

But whatever may be the result of 
the debate, we consider it our duty 
to state our deliberate opinion that 
the safety and honour of the country 
are in jeopardy in the hands of the 
present Ministry. We do not say so 
because rumour, within the last few 
days, has been very free with the 
names of some of them, or because 
they have not thought fit to dispose 
of such a rumour by a manly and dis- 
tinct declaration. We do not say so, on 
account of general political difference, 
for the most violent partisan would 
hardly wish to see his friends charged 
with the responsibilities and difficul- 
ties of Government in this distracted 
time. We say it simply because we 
think that the present Ministry have 
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not done, and are not doing, their duty 
to the country and their Sovereign; 
and if that be the case it really matters 
little whether their neglect arises from 
deliberate disinclination to push the 
war, or from absolute administrative 
incapacity. We are not appealing to 
the prejudices of a section—we are 
appealing to the common sense and 
sound British feeling of the people. 
Let them reflect, and that seriously, 
upon the position in which we are 
now placed, without allowing — their 
minds to be diverted from that point 
by any considerations regarding the 
policy which has placed us there. We 
are engaged in a great war with a 
powerful enemy; we have entered his 
territory, and we have been besieging 
for eight months without a successful 
result the strongest of his fortresses. 
Doubts may be entertained as to the 
wisdom of the Crimean expedition ; 
but that is mere matter of speculation. 
We are there; and being there, we 
must proceed with the enterprise. 
Russia has never yet given the small- 
est indication of a wish to retreat from 
the contest. On the contrary, her at- 
titude and language are those of a 
resolute belligerent; and great as are 
the losses which she has already sus- 
tained in men, she is promptly and 
energetically repairing them by in- 
creased levies over her whole popula- 
tion. Her trade may be checked by 
a sea blockade, but it cannot be anni- 
hilated so long as she receives the 
connivance of Prussia; and if Austria 
ean be persuaded to remain neutral, 
there is little chance of her European 
frontier being assailed. Consequently 
she can bring to bear upon any point 
which may be assailed—in the present 
instance the Crimea—an enormous 
force, even allowing for large corps 
d’armée in the other provinces of her 
empire. It is not easy to arrive at 
exact Russian statistics, but in Von 
Reden’s work, Russlands Kraft-Ele- 
mente, published at Frankfort last 
year, the strength of the Russian 
military force, active and reserve, is 
stated to amount to 1,472,242 men. 
And within the last ten days we have 
heard of the issue of an ukase ordain- 
ing a further levy of 12 out of every 
1000 men throughout the Russian 
territory. Everything seems to in- 
dicate that the struggle will be despe- 
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rate and protracted ; and we have found 
at Inkermann and before Sebastopol 
that the Russian soldiers are no con- 
temptible enemies. Now let us look 
to our own preparations. As we have 
already said, the force of the Allies in 
the Crimea is, according to the last 
authentic accounts, about 175,000, of 
which our contingent does not exceed 
the insignificant number of 24,000, 
and we have hardly any reserve to 
supply the inevitable losses. Those of 
last year, by disease alone, were fright- 
ful ; and if our army is to remain much 
longer encamped upon a limited pla- 
teau of ground, we must, in the nature 
of things, expect that fever and sick- 
ness will increase. The scene, how- 
ever, may be changed, and there may 
be a campaign in the open field. In 
that case we must look for losses, 
though from a different cause. Victories 
are not gained without their victims, as 
many a fond heart, still bleeding for 
the glorious death of their nearest and 
dearest, knows well at the present , 
hour; but such is the necessary result 
of war. But are we to allow Great 
Britain to be drained of its last avail- 
able soldier without providing any 
supply? Ate we really in that des- 
picable position that we cannot raise 
men among ourselves to maintain the 
British army in the field at a credit- 
able strength? Are we to allow our 
allies, after all that has been done, to 
monopolise the glory of the campaign ? 
That is precisely the tendency of the 
course which the Palmerston Ministry 
has been and is pursuing. They have 
not taken any steps to develope the 
warlike spirit of the country,—nay, 
they have been anxious to repress it, 
giving no encouragement whatever to 
the organisation of volunteer corps; 
and acting precisely as men would act, 
who were anxious, if they could, to 
back out of the contest, and who were 
so convinced that they could effect a 
speedy termination of the war, that 
they deemed it unnecessary to make 
any preparation for its continuance. 
Let the country look to it in time. 
Russia has no intention of making a 
present peace, except on such terms 
as will be claimed as a national tri- 
umph to herself, and a humiliation to 
those who have entered her territory ; 
and if we desire, by deeds of arms, to 
conquer and dictate an effective peace 
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we must put forth the whole of our 
resources. It is absolutely sickening 
to hear noble lords and honourable 
entlemen claiming credit and confi- 
ence for having sent out to their 
neglected soldiery proper supplies of 
clothing, shelter, and* provisions— 
which are the soldier’s right, not gifts 
bestowed upon him—and at the same 
time to observe that: they are taking 
no effective steps for increasing the 
army, apd maintaining it at the point 
which our position in the scale of 
European nations demands. We know 
the feeling of the country well, and it 
is sound at heart. The people of 
Great Britain are, at this moment, 
writhing with indignation at the 
stigma which the listlessness, imac- 
tivity, or cowardice of the Ministry 
has cast upon them; and they only 
require the assurance that Govern- 
ment is really in earnest in the pro- 
secution of the war, and determined 
to accept no compromise until an effec- 
tive bridle can be put in the mouth of 
Russia, to exhibit to Europe the real 
power, energy, and enthusiasm of the 
Anglo-Celtic race. But these men 
are not in earnest. They have been 
dallying all along with the great 
means which alone can insure as 
victory ; and they have been occupy- 
ing their time—and, what is of infi- 
nitely greater consequence, the time 
of the nation—with propositions about 
new arrangements regarding the diffe- 
rent departments of the Board of Ord- 
nance, inspectorships, surveyorships, 
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and such-like matters of detail, 
when they ought to have been ap- 
pealing to the country, and enlist- 
ing the national spirit in the tho- 
rough prosecution of the war. We 
write strongly, because we feel strong- 
ly. We believe that a noble and 
gallant nation, composed of a union of 
three kingdoms, each of which has its 
separate history and renown, is at this 
moment in danger of being degraded 
in the eye of Europe—aye, of the 
whole world; because, from fortuitous 
cireumstances, and from unfortunate 
combinations, it is governed by a 
body of men who have neither pa- 
triotism as their principle, nor saga- 
city enough to adopt the course most 
consonant with the feelings of the 
people. Away with them at once, and 
for ever! There is no fanatical spirit 
in favour of war, for war’s sake, among 
the people of this country; but there 
is a very resolute determination that, 
when war has once been undertaken, 
the sword shall not be sheathed until 
the purpose for which it was drawn 
is secured. The country is ready to 
do its part—the obstacle lies with the 
Government. It is for the country, 
we say again, to look to it. If these 
men are allowed to continue in power, 


‘and to abuse their opportunities as 


they hitherto have done, the sooner 
that we abandon our vaunted position, 
as a first rate European state, the 
better. It is for the people to de- 
cide. Let them speak out now, or 
never, 
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THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


CHAP. XXIL-—THE SECOND CANNONADE. 


Tue oft-repeated question, When 
shall we reopen the fire? was at 
length answered. On Easter Sunday, 
the 8th of April, orders were piven for 
commencing the cannonade at day- 
light next morning. The batteries 
were supplied with five hundred 
rounds for each gun, and three hun- 
dred for each mortar, and were fully 
armed, with the exception of the bat- 
teries in the advanced parallels of the 
English attacks, which were not ready 
for the reception of the guns and mor- 
tars, and which were not to be un- 
masked till the fire of the rest should 
have enabled them to open with more 
security from the enemy’s riflemen in 
the pits and quarries. 

The morning of the 9th broke 
darkly in wind and rain. At the 
hour of sunrise.a heavy mist coyered 
the plains, and objects were so indis- 
tinct that in traversing ground I was 
familiar with 1 lost my way for a 
short time, but the sound of the guns 
guided me towards them, The order 
to the artillery was to begin as soon 
as the objects to be aimed at were 
discernible; and at twenty minutes 
past six the English guns, as they 
caught sight of the opposing batteries, 
opened their fire, and the French 
soon followed. The Russians were 
so completely unprepared that it was 
twenty minutes before they began to 


reply. 
A strong south wind drove a flood 
of rain and a cloud of mist across the 


scene of contest. At times the heavy 
vapour hid the view from the specta- 
tors who had issued from their camps ; 
then the fog would lift in parts and 
reveal the rounded hills crowned with 
batteries and wrapt in the smoke of 
annon, through which the red flashes 
neessantly darted; again, as a squall 
passed, the view would dissolve, and 
the combat seemed transferred to a 
world of shadows. To us, who re- 
membered the din of the former can- 
nonade re-echoing through the camps, 
the noise of the present seemed 
trifling, blown from us as it was by 
the wind; but to the inhabitants of 


Sebastopol the uproar that awoke 
them must have been appalling. 
Three hundred and sixty French guns 
and mortars bore on the town de- 
fences and parts of the outworks; 
one hundred and forty English pieces 
on the Mammelon, Malakoff, Redan 
and Barrack and Garden Batteries. 
The arrangements for majntaining our 
fire were much better now than for- 
merly. Caves in the ravine close to 
Chapman’s Battery formed capacious 
and secure magazines, from whence 
ammunition was drawn as required 
for the smaller ones in the batteries, 
the explosion of which would conse- 
quently be of comparatively little im- 
portance. The parapets had been 
heightened and_ strengthened, and 
bomb-proof chambers. had been con- 
structed in rear of them, to which 
wounded men were conveyed and 
their hurts attended to in security. 
The guards of the trenches were no 
longer stationed in the batteries, 
which were exclusively occupied by 
artillerymen, but lined the parallels, 
and thus did not on the first day lose 
a man, the enemy’s fire being solely 
directed on the batteries. 

The Russians did not commence or 
sustain the fire with the vigour that 
was expected. The dreaded Mamme- 
lon fired but few shots, and seemed 
to be insufficiently manned ; only five 
or six guns from the Malakoff opened 
—one face of the Redan grew almost 
silent in a few hours—while the 
French breached the central salient in 
their front, ard greatly injured the 
Bastion du Mat. 

The storm of wind and rain con- 
tinued all day, and through it rushed 
as steadily the storm of shot. Each 
uplifting of the curtain of fog showed 
the same unvarying circle of eddies of 
smoke drifting from the allied batteries 
towards the Russian works, Our 
guns fired each about eight times in 
an hour, at which rate no second of 
time would elapse without a shot. 
Drenched to the skin, and standing in 
thick mud, the artillerymen and sail- 
ors worked their guns with admirable 
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vigour. Bad as the circumstances 
were for them, the Russian gunners 
fighting with the wind and rain in 
their faces, must have found the trial 
doubly severe. The losses in our 
batteries were not heavy, though the 
Russian fire was very well directed, 
and dismounted several guns. At 
mid-day the desultory fire of the 
Mammelon altogether ceased, and the 
work seemed to offer a tempting prize 
to a bold assailant. The fire of the 
allied guns ceased at nightfall, but 
that of the mortars, depending less on 
a sight of the object for its efficiency, 
was continued with great regularity 
throughout the night, which was filled 
with the roar of those great engines. 
The French had nearly one hundred 
mortars, we twenty-eight, mostly of 
larger calibre than theirs. Three 
large sea-service mortars, which threw 
their shells into the dockyard and 
arsenal buildings 4500 yards off, were 
unserviceable throughout the day, in 
consequence of the rain rendering the 
platforms so slippery that the hand- 
spikes could not be brought to bear 
on the vast beds. 

Next day the Russian fire was 
much brisker, though by no means so 
formidable as in the former bombard- 
ment. Lieut. Twyford of the Naval 
Brigade was killed on this day. 

n the 11th the Russian fire some- 
what slackened, and our own was 
rather diminished, owing to several 
guns having become unserviceable. 

‘he Mammelon scarcely fired at all, 
the Round Tower only an occasional 
gun—one, perhaps, every ten minutes. 
The trenches were still deep in mire. 
The great ravine by which the left 
attack was approached was so muddy 
that it was a labour to traverse it, 
and it was filled with the reverbera- 
tions of the cannonade and the sharp 
jar of splinters. The approaches to 
the advanced batteries were deep in 
sticky mud, and filled with pools. The 
night before an attempt had been 
made to take six 32-pounders from the 
first parallel to the advanced batteries ; 
but they had stuck so fast that three 
hundred men were unable to move 
one to its destination, the —_— oe 
giving way under the strain. The 
ussians, hearing the noise, opened 
fire on them, and knocked off the 
muzzle of one, which, with the others, 
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was left in the second parallel till 
night, when the soil being somewhat 
drained, the battery was armed. Four 
of its guns opened on the following 
day, but the Russians replied with so 
heavy a fire as to silence them for the 
time. On the 13th the six guns 
opened again, and disabled some of 
the Russian pieces in the Garden 
Battery opposed to them. On_ the 
14th also they continued to be worked 
throughout the day, though so heavy 
a fire was concentrated on them that 
the battery was greatly damaged, and 
the gun detachments suffered much 
loss. The advanced battery of the 
right attack had also been armed with 
8-inch guns, which made excellent 
ractice against the Mammelon and 
Round Tower. The two Russian 
batteries on the small hills opposed to 
the French works at Inkermann re- 
mained silent. 

During the week the Russian fire 
continued to decrease. Their exten- 
sive batteries, far more powerful than 
ours, never put forth their strength, 
owing, as was surmised, to the pau- 
city either of artillerymen or of pro- 
jectiles. Most of their guns were 
fired in turn, but at slow intervals, as 
if a few gun-detachments served them 
all; their practice was very good, 
and had it been as warm and sus- 
tained as it was accurate, would have 
occasioned us heavy injury and loss. 

As the cannonade went on day 
after day, great impatience was mani- 
fested in the English camp. The 
French had been very urgent with us 
to begin; and it was asked, with rea- 
son, why the fire had been com- 
menced unless to be followed by an 
assault; and if the assault was in- 
tended, why it was delayed when our. 
ammunition was rapidly decreasing, 
and our gunners worked beyond their 
strength ; for they passed eight hours 
in the batteries, then had eight hours 
relief, and then returned to their 
guns, and out of the eight hours’ re- 
mission nearly two were spent in 
going to and returning from their 
camp; so that they spent ten hours 
on their legs, which caused many to 
suffer so much from sore feet as to 
perform their duties with difficulty. 
It was evident therefore that, even if 
our supply of ammunition had been 
unlimited, our fire must soon slacken. 
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It had already produced as much 
effect as could be expected—indeed, 
the practice was altogether excellent; 
and as it was impossible to destroy, 
or even effectually breach, the ene- 
my’s earthworks at the distance we 
were from them, by any amount of 
fire, it seemed that a few hours more 
or less cannonade could not materially 
affect the difficulty of an assault. 

However, while we had still ammu- 
nition to sustain the fire for some 
days longer, orders were given gra- 
dually to diminish it; and it was soon 
reduced to its former amount, without 
the attainment of any appreciable 
result from this expenditure of men 
and material. 

Our approaches towards the Redan, 
continuing to be pushed, drew near 
some Russian rifle-pits, one of which 
stood on ground that would be in- 
cluded in the next night’s trench- 
work, and which it was therefore ne- 
cessary to take. A detachment of 
the 77th, under Lieut.-Colonel Eger- 
ton, sallied from the advanced trench 
on the night of the 19th, before mid- 
night, and, without firing a shot, 
drove out or killed with the bayonet 
all the occupants of two pits, and re- 
pulsed the troops supporting them. 
Lieutenant Lempriere was killed by. 
the enemy’s fire, and, towards one 
o’clock, Colonel Egerton had re- 
turned into the trench bearing the 
dead subaltern in his arms, and 
was showing to some other officers 
a bullet which had been flattened 
against his own pucket-flask, when 
the Russians in front reopened their 
fire. As he hastened along the ap- 
proach to the open ground, a ball 
entered his mouth, and, severing the 
vertebre of the neck, killed him in- 
stantaneously. A man of ordinary 
stature would have escaped under 
shelter of the parapet of the trench, 
over which Egerton’s head rose, for he 
was very tall, and one of the finest 
men in thearmy. The Russians, who 
had returned in force, opened a heavy 
fire on our men in the pits, by whom 
it was returned, as also from the ad- 
vanced trench; and the enemy, after 
being in vain exhorted by their offi- 
cers to close, retreated, leaving a good 
many dead. We continued to hold 
one pit. Next night the neighbour- 
ing one was entered, its occupants 
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retreating without a contest, and 
leaving some dead Russians in it, kill- 
ed on the preceding‘night; this latter 
pit was destroyed. 

As our trench-works were continued, 
it seemed that the design now was to 
advance on the place as in the siege 
of a regular fortress, where the opera- 
tions are certain in their progress and 
result, which are merely questions of 
time. But here the case was widely 
different. In advancing on a regu- 
lar fortress, the works of the besieger 
are not exposed to the fire of those 
bastions or salients not attacked, and 
his attention is directed solely on the 
two salients before him, and the rave- 
lin or other outwork covering the 
curtain which connects them, the 
number of guns in which, being deter- 
minate, are always overpowered by the 
superior number brought against them. 
The sap proceeds slowly and surely 
till sufficiently near, when the breach- 
ing batteries or the mine open the 
road through the defences for the 
stormers. 

But the fortifications of Sebastopol, 
far from being regular, extend along 
the whole length of the town and 
harbour. The town itself is to a cer- 
tain extent isolated by the inner har- 
bour, and the French had made there 
an attack as regular as the ground 
admitted of; but the Barrack Batter 
from the opposite side of the cree 
bore on their works, as did the Gar- 
den Batteries in rear of the Bastion 
du Mat. Great difficulty, therefore, 
attended the attempt to advance here 
by sap without attacking or silencing 
the Barrack Battery, which, in its 
turn, was flanked by the Redan, 
which was supported by the Malakoff, 
and so on, in a sequence of as many 
links as that of the House which Jack 
built. Thus, in a regular attack, an 
advance on all these points was neces- 
sary, and thus was constituted, rather 
than one siege, a multitude of sieges. 
The capture of the Mammelon and its 
two flanking hills beyond Careening 
Bay, would have been a° work of in- 
finite labour and difficulty, carried on 
under heavy artillery fire, and wou'd 
have been but a step towards the 
attack of the Redan and Round 
Tower, each formidable achievements, 
and still the town would remain for a 
separate siege: and this process de- 
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manded, if successful in all its separate 
particulars, many months to accom- 
plish. 

In fact, the appellation of siege ap- 
plied to our operations may almost 
be considered’ a misnomer; it may 
rather be said we were attacking an 
intrenched position. Under this view 
we had erred in distributing the fire 
of our artillery so widely, and should 
rather have concentrated it on those 
points intended to be forced; and, 
when the enemy’s guns bearing on 
the ground to be advanced over were 
sufficiently silenced, the attempt 
should have been made to carry these 
— by assault. As the inner har- 

our divided the defences of the place, 
if an assault were made on both sides 
of it the garrison must have divided 
their force, when the two bodies could 
not have mutually assisted each other, 
the fire of the French having de- 
stroyed the bridge of boats, and 
commanding the whole extent of the 
ereck; or they must have left one 
point inadequately guarded, the fore- 
ing of which would have entailed 
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ultimately the loss of the whole of the 
defences south of the great harbour. 
With our very superior numbers so 
many points might have been threat- 
ened that the garrison must have 
been subdivided into many small gar- 
risons, and the real attacks might 
have been made with a disparity in 
our favour which would have pro- 
mised well for success. 

But if the assault were judged 
impracticable, there would seem to 
remain for the capture of the city but 
one alternative; viz. to invest the 
place, either directly, by marching 
down upon the north side, or by 
throwing a sufficient force across the 
roads from Perekop and the Sea of 
Azoff to answer the purpose of an in- 
vestment. This again involved (be- 
sides the necessity of large reinforce- 
ments) complex and doubtful opera- 
tions—marches into the interior from 
a divided or inadequate base, and 
battles in the field: all which con- 
siderations were doubtless taken into 
account in discussing the question of 
the assault. 


CHAPTER XXII.— SUBSEQUENT OPERATIONS. 


On Thursday the 19th April, at 
daybreak, I rode down to Kadukoi to 
accompany a reconnoissance which 
Omer Pacha, who had arrived from 
Eupatoria with twenty thousand 
Turks and Egyptians in the preceding 
week, was about to make towards the 
Tchernaya. At the barrier-gate of 
the entrenchment across the Kadukoi 
road eight hundred chasseurs d’ Afrique 
were assembled. In the camp of our 
own heavy brigade a squadron of each 
regiment was drawn up in front of its 
tents, and a half troop of Thomas’s 
horse-artillery was issuing from the 
village on to the plain where the 10th 
hussars, who had arrived from India 
a few days before, were drawn up, 
making with the heavy brigade, who 
presently joined it, about one thousand 
sabres. The French cavalry and 
guns, together with a few Turkish 
horse, descended into the plain, and 
the whole waited the proper moment 
to advance. This depended altogether 
on the progress of the ‘Turkish in- 
fantry, which, led by Omer Pacha, 
had issued from the right of our lines far 


up the hills, and were crossing towards 
Kamara. A few shots told us when 
the Russian outposts were driven in, 
but the ground was more difficult than 
was expected; and so much time was 
taken up on the march that I had 
time to ride into Kadukoi and break- 
fast and feed my horse before the 
eavalry moved across the plain. 

At half-past eight the Turks having 
reached Kamara, we moved towards 
Canrobert’s Hill—French chasseurs, 
Turkish horse, and English hussars 
forming a line of skirmishers, sup- 
ported by detachments at a short dis- 
tance, while the main bodies of cav- 
alry came on in compact columns 
with the artillery on the flanks. 
Passing beyond Canrobert’s Hill, we 
found on its rearmost slope a number 
of burrows, like those bivouacked in 
by the Turks, roofed with branches 
and earth—and other similar abodes 
appeared on the adjoining slopes, all, 
of course, deserted. Crowning the 
next ridge we saw a few Russian 
horsemen before us in the defile where 
the charge of the Light Brigade had 
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taken place—on a steep brown hill in 
front was a body of Cossacks behind 
an intrenchment drawn across the 
slope near the summit—Kamara was 
occupied by the Turkish infantry, 
whose skirmishers extended down to- 
wards those of our cavalry, and the 
main body of the reconnoitring force 
appeared on the verge of a high woody 
rock at the back of Kamara, and 
thither I (being present merely as an 
amateur, and not tied to any particular 
station) accordingly rode. 

The only building remaining in the 
village of Kamara, which stands half- 
way between the plain and the top of 
the heights on the Woronzoff road, 
is the church, and that is in a very 
dilapidated condition. It stands in a 
stone enclosure, which was lined with 
Turkish soldiers, a battalion of whom 
was drawn up on the slope beneath. 
Passing this, I ascended by a path 
like the bed of a torrent through thick 
coppice (which showed that the Rus- 
sians here must have been better off 
than we for firewood during the win- 
ter) carpeted with primroses and 
buttercups, and enlivened by some 
wild fruit-trees in full blossom, to the 
top of the abrupt mountains, where 
the main body of the Turks had piled 
arms, and were cooking their victuals, 
their officers and such of ours as had 
accompanied them forming breakfast 
circles, while the Engineers took such 
notes and sketches of the country be- 
fore them as were required. The view 
from this lofty point was extensive 
and grand—on the left the Tchernaya 
might be traced passing our position 
on the plateau to the distant ruins of 
Inkermann—in the plain below was our 
eavalry, picturesquely grouped—and 
all around were high mountains, grey 
or brown of tint, with glimpses of 
green in low-lying spots between. 

After a time the infantry descended 
towards Kamara, where Lord Raglan 
and his staff were watching the opera- 
tions, which were directed altogether 
by Omer Pasha. The venerable ap- 
pearance which the Turkish com- 
mander’s white beard and moustache 
give him at a little distance completely 
. vanishes on a closer view, when the 
brightness and energy of his face cor- 
respond well with his slender straight 
figure. He looks about forty-eight. 

e had two splendid chargers in the 
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field—a chestnut and a bay. The 
Cossacks still held the hill in front, 
and two bodies of Turkish infantry 
were marched towards them, accom- 
panied by doleful music. Long before 
they got within musket range, how- 
ever, some rockets were fired by the 
French at the Cossacks, which pitched 
and exploded near them, when they 
at once quitted the intrenchment and 
hastened off behind the hill, up the 
steep stony barren side of which we 
all now moved, the Turkish infantry, 
already on their way, being first. 
Presently a volley was heard in front, 
which was fired by the Russians posted 
in the valley of the Tchernaya at those 
who were first over the hill, and which 
damaged nobody. Steep down be- 
neath us was a bend of the river, which 
divided into streams, and, uniting again 
below, meanders here among willows 
and poplars. On the left stood a stone 
bridge, higher up the stream than that 
we had crossed when on the march 
from M’Kenzie’s Farm, in September; 
covering the latter, on the opposite 
side of the river, was an earthwork 
for six guns, which was not armed. 
Other intrenchments were visible at 
different points, particularly up the 
main road into the hills in front, where 
a few Russians were drawn up, and 
near them was a foot-bridge over the 
stream. Nothing appeared to prevent 
our passage, if we had been disposed 
to cross the river; but when the Turk- 
ish chief had satisfied his curiosity, 
the troops swept round the hill, and 
commenced the march home. The 
10th Hussars marched past for Lord 
Raglan’s inspection on the plain; and 
he afterwards rode through the ranks 
of the Heavy Brigade, which, drawn 
up in squadrons, looked very soldier- 
like and splendid, though its numbers 
were but scanty. The men and horses, 
survivors of that terrible winter bi- 
vouac, had quite recovered from the 
effects of its privations, and, though 
not so sleek and shining as of yore, 
looked as fit for work as ever. 

A few days after, Omer re-embark- 
ed for Eupatoria, which was said to be 
threatened with an attack, taking a 
great part of his troops with him. 

On the 25th of April, the ambassador, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, arrived 
with his family from Constantinople, 
and remained more than a week. 
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On the night of the 1st of May, the 
French attacked and carried a counter- 
guard before the central bastion cover- 
ing the town, in which the Russians 
were preparing to place guns, and 
from whence some small mortars had 
begun to throw shells into the trenches. 
The musketry fire was very hot dur- 
ing the conflict. At four o’clock on 
the following afternoon, the Russians 
attempted to retake the work, but 
were repulsed with loss, some French 
guns having been brought to bear on 
them. In the two affairs, the French 
lost about 100 men killed, and double 
that number wounded; and 160 Rus- 
sian bodies were left on the ground. 
Nine of the small mortars were amon 
the trophies secured by our allies, an 
five Russian officers were made pri- 
soners. On both occasions the ene- 
» $ officers are said to have display- 
ed great gallantry in leading on and 
animating their men. 

Early in May, I accompanied a 
friend, who had just joined from Eng- 
land, over the battle-field of Inker- 
mann, now gaily sprinkled with flow- 
ers, blue, red, and yellow. From the 
Two-gun Battery we descended the 
face of the hill, where the Russians 
had climbed up to attack the Guards. 
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The valley was filled with a luxuriant 
growth of grass, quite hiding the 
marshy soil, and alive with frogs, 
whose croakings filled the air; and 
the trees which fringe the course of 
the Tchernaya were in full leaf. Pass- 
ing beyond the farthest French senti- 
nel, we came, amid the bushes on the 
face of the steep, on the shallow grave 
of a Russian, where was visible, pro- 
truding from the thin covering of soil, 
a withered clenched hand. The dead 
man’s belt still encircled his bones, 
and the bayonet-sheath rested outside 
the earth. A little farther down was 
a skeleton in Russian uniform, lying 
on its face; some light-coloured locks 
still clung to the skull, and through a 
hole in the trousers the fleshless leg 
was visible. Thus it happened, that 
my friend, who had read in England, 
months before, an account of the bat- 
tle, and had learned almost to class it 
with the famous actions of history, 
was now face to face on the battle- 
field with the corpse of a soldier slain 
in the combat. While we looked at 
it, a rifleman, on the other side of the 
valley, sent a bullet at us, which 
dropped among the bushes some yards 
below, and some others followed with 
no better aim. 
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